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The False Widow. 


BY MRS. JENNIE DAVIS BURTON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DESERT ISLE. 

Mip-00HAn. 

A sky like a canopy of pearl, with the sun 
hung like a burning globe against it. The sea 
glassily calm, with one tiny object dotting the 
watery waste. 

A. boat lay motionless upon the quiet ocean’s 
breast. A torn rag of a sail hung limp at the 
mast, but not a puff of air stirred its tattered 
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was stamped on her features and looked out of 
her hollow eyes. She was on her knees, mo- 
notonously dipping out’ the rising flood, casting 
a glance now and then at her companion in dis- 
tress, or searching the horizon for a sail. 

For fourteen days and nights only those few 
planks had intervened between them and eter- 
nity; for half that time they had been without 
food or water, except once when a dead fish 
floated to the surface near them. The woman 
had secured it and torn it ravenously with her 
strong, white teeth; but the man turned away 


from the portion she offered him with a shudder | 


of disgust, and without proffering it a second 
time, she finished the last morsel. 
petite might have overcome his fastidiousness, 


ater his ap- | 


i eee 


Alec; they will do no one any good at the bot- 
tom of the ocean.” 

He thrust his hand into his breast, and as if 
her words recalled a little of his strength, raised 
himself on one elbow, and glared a warning at 
her as she would have drawn nearer. 

“Keep off!” he gasped, hoarsely. ‘‘ As Hea- 
ven hears me, I’ll throw them into the sea first.” 

‘*'They’ll go there soon. It’s no great matter, 
but I would regard your wishes if I got back, 
Alec. I’ve faced death since we started on this 
voyage, and I’d never risk the consequences 
now that I might have plotted for once.” 

Had he seen the cunning gleam in those down- 
cast eyes, he would have been further assured of 
the insincerity of her words. It was replaced 


folds.. The intense heat had beaten down. until 
the seams of the little craft gaped wide; it was 
rudderless, utterly at the mercy of the wind or 
wave. 

During this dead calm, the brine of the ocean 
stole in at the open cracks, and only constant 
bailing kept the er afloat. It held two occu- 
pants—a man and a woman. The man lay in 
the bottom of the boat, with sunken wild eyes 
glaring about him, vailed now and again by the 
heavy lids when he would drift away in uncon- 
sciousness; his lips were swollen, purple and 
cracked, and a mutter or groan broke over them 
as the agony he was enduring forced an utter- 
ance. The woman had suffered less, but famine 


but not another scrap of even such questionable 
fare came to their view. 

Stealthily increasing, the water crept in 
oes Mee ged scene, The woman saw 
it with fear and despair, but never paused in her 
task of bailing out the boat. - 

“Tt’s no use struggling,” 
throwing a burning loo 
“‘There’s not a sail to 
afloat till night.” 

He made no answer, but moved painfully, 
looking up at the pitiless sky, 

‘‘Tt’s certain death to us both, T suppose,” she 
continued in a reckless tone, . ‘If either escape, 
though, it will be me. Give me the papers, 


she said, harshly, 
toward the man. 
be seen, and we’ll not keep 


by the sullen dullness of despair as her thoughts 
reverted to their situation. She flung down the 
birea she had used for bailing, and let her hands 
rop. 
We may as well die first as last, It’s only 
an hour or two more at best.” 
With acry the man rose up, with outstretched, 


quivering arm. 
“Look, Mirette, look! An island in the 


yy) 

They both saw it, a long, low line of land, 
seemingly set in that canopy of blue. Their 
eyes turned upon the surrounding waters in 
eager expectation, but not so much as a straw 
met their searching gaze. 
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** An illusion—but the illusions of this life are 
nearly past for me,” said Mirette, bitterly, 

The other sunk back weak and trembling, but 
with a ray of hope flickering in his breast, 

*‘Pve heard of such things before,” he said, 
panting. ‘‘I can’t give an explanation of the 
phenomenon, but that was a reflection of a real 
island we have seen. Oh, if we could but reach 
it, if there was any breeze—” 

Asif invoked by his words, a breath of air 
ruffied the utter calm, and stirred the tattered 
sail. With hope renewed, the woman went to 
work again with feverish vigor clearing the 
fragile shell of the rising water. 

Presently there came another puff of air, and 
in half an hour a stiff breeze was blowing. 
Then a shadow rushed up asif from the very 
midst of the sea. It widened and darkened, the 
sky grew speedily overcast, the increasing stir 
of the waters broke them into waves, which ran 
momentarily higher. A sudden storm was ra- 
cing into effect. 

A short interval and then it broke upon them, 
The crazy boat rocked and dipped and seemed 
on the point of capsizing; it was driven before 
the wind, and beaten back by the waves. Mi- 
rette lowered the ragged sail, which, inefficient 
at the best, was an added danger now. The 


she always appeared, had never seemed stiffer. 
taller, more gaunt, and forbidding than she did 


It seemed a studied principle of Miss Deborah 
never to receive any thing from the joyous 
brightness, which is like healthful elixir to more 
versatile natures, so she seemed always to be 
surrounded by an impalpable gray shadow, 
which detracted nothing from her sharp angles 
of form and feature, and lent no softening in- 
fluence to her hard expression. She held an 
open letter in her hand. 
forehead had deepened and closed in a corru- 
gated knot of wrinkles, her thin lips were com- 
pressed, and her eyes of light gray grown colder 
—if hg were possible—than their accustomed 
wont. : 

Her hand closed upon and crumpled the writ- 
ten sheet, which she thrust hastily behind her, 
as a young girl came, with a springy step, up 
the garden path, and flashed across the stream 
of yellow sunlight—herself an incarnation of a 
glorious brightness, which was all the more at- 


tractive because it was apparent as a promise | 


quite asmuch asin reality. Just now there was 
an unusual flush on the round, sunbrowned 


rain burst over them in a blinding sheet of a few 
minutes’ duration, and then swept on eastward. 
The sea ran heavy and high; the boat plunged, 
creaking and straining, but breasted the waves 
obi), ueUeD threatening destruction at any mo- 
ment. 

The man and woman had spread the sail with 
a depression in the center, and caught of the 
rain sufficient to relieve their insatiate thirst, 

They had a life-preserver each, which they 
fastened upon their persons, and prepared fora 
final encounter with the waves when the worst 
should come. The little bark drifted on, hold- 
ing together beyond the utmost limits of their 


expectations, 
k!” cried Mirette, with sudden sharp- 
ness, Land, it is land!” 

Along, low dark line lay before them, and 
the boat drifted on toward it. Every energy 
was now devoted to keeping it afloat, and after 
what seemed an eternity, they were within 
plain sight of the shore. 

The white-capped waves rolled high, but the 
absence of a continuous line left them nothing 
to apprehend from breakers. But now with 
safety in sight, the boat almost ceased to ad- 
vance, and settled speedily, despite their utmost 
efforts. 

There were oars which Mirette had tied to- 
aol and she had wrenched loose a spar after 
he destrnction of the boat became a certainty. 
They cast these into the sea, and following, 
clung to them in the last desperate struggle for 
life. The wind rising again, gave token that 
the storm was not over. But before the rain 
broke down again they both had been washed 
ashore. 

Their refuge proved to be an island which was 
little more than a sandbank. It was covered 
with a growth of rank, reed-like grass, but there 
was no other vegetation, which they accepted 
as proof that the island was at times quite sub- 
merged. There was no water, but for the im- 
mediate time they were supplied from the dis- 
charge of the clouds. Clams were washed up 
along the shore, which Mirette secured, and fed 
on voraciously, Alec rallied tor a few hours, 
then sunk into a profound sleep of utter exhaus- 
tion and awoke in a burning delirium. The 
packet of pa pers inclosed in a proof wrapping 
which he guarded so faithfully were expos- 
ed now to the hand of the despoiler. 

Mirette stole them from his bosom without 
one pang of conscience, and secured them upon 
her own person. 

‘He may die now if he likes,” she whispered, 


fiercely. ‘The sooner the better, if any rescue 
is to reach here. I am almost tempted to con- 
the deep.” 


ye an offering to the spirits o 
e whispered thought was only the weight 
of empty words, for the desolation of that bar- 
ren shore would haye proved intolerable but for 
the germ of life Ungering in his unconscious 
form, still sufficient to impart a sense of com- 
nionship. She bestowed little care upon him, 
ut kept watch of the horizon in hope of sue. 


cor. 
It came sooner than she had dared vine 
On the second day, a sail appearing like a tiny 
k grew ity more distinct as the vessel 
bore straight down upon the little island. She 
had no means of raising a signal to attract the 
attention of the crew, but, sighting land, a boat 
was sent ashore in the hope of obtaining water. 
Mirette met them upon the beach. ec lay 
far back amid the reeds, in a heavy apathetic 
sleep, from which she toll herself he would 
never aw: } 
In answer to the inquiries of the sailors she 
satisfied them that there was no water upon the 
litle island, and, when they went back to the 
ship, she accompanied them, with never a word | 
of that other survivor of’ storm and wreck 
whose presence on that sandy shore they did not 


CHAPTER Ti. 
Miss Desoran GRAY, stiff, tall and gaunt, as 


cheeks, a bape of excitement glinting in her 
eyes, which were of the dark hazel which verges 


upon brown. She walked straight up to con- | 


front Miss Deborah with her bright young face 
mingling imperiousness with defiance, and her 
clear voice ringing with a sense of indignity put 
upon her. 

“You needn’t try to hide it from me, aunt 
Deborah,” said she. ‘‘I know you have got a 
letter from abroad, though you are so anxious 
to hide the fact from me. ou had another one 
a month ago, and never breathed of it. I want 
to know why you didn’t deliver the message it 
contained?” 

Deborah Gray stood stiff as a poker, still keep- 
ing the letter at her back, regarding the girl 
with a stern silence, which was meant to awe 
her into more submissive deportment. What- 
ever the customary effect of that unwavering 
gaze may have been, it failed signally in ac- 
complishing its object now. 

“You needn't try to stare me down, aunt 
Deb,” said she, with scornful accent. “I'll not 
be put down, I tell you. I'll find out what’s in 
the letter you hold there as sure as I’m here, 
and you'll deliver what messages have been ad- 
dressed to me, or I'll let it be known about the 
breaches of faith you are guilty of. Shame on 

‘ou, who profess to be a Christian. 1n my opin- 
ion you've been truly guilty of stealing as was 
little Jacky White, who was caught ing po- 
tatoes from our cellar last winter; you were se- 
vere enough on him, though it was proved ac- 
tual hunger drove him to the deed. You have 
no such good excuse to account for your action.” 

“Florry! how dare you to speak in that _man- 
ner to me?’ exclaimed Miss Gray. ‘‘Go to 
your room, and don’t come down again until 
you are prepared to conduct yourself in a more 
exemplary manner.” 

“T will not go to my room, aunt Deb, and I 
will know the contents of that letter before I 
budge from this spot. Will you let me see it?’ 

Her tone was of command, not entreaty. Miss 
Gray looked grimly and sternly down at the re- 
bellious girl, who neither flinched nor abated 
zeal in her declared purpose, 

“Will you let me see it?’ she demanded 


again. 

“ Really, Florry—” began her aunt, unwilling 
to yield the point. But, with a cat-like spring, 
Florry darted past her and clutched at the let- 
ter, but Deborah was too quick for her, holding 
it up far out of her reach, 

orry’s little foot came down upon the floor 
with a resounding stamp. 

‘Give it to me, I say. 

“Florien!” The single exclamation was a 
marvel of frigid severity as it Stopes See 
Miss Deb’s lips. Her skinny hand ded 
upon the shoulder of the excited little fury, 
wiibes eyes were flaming with the dry, red blaze 
of anger. Florry wrenched herself away, and 
sunk, sullenly, into one of the kitchen chairs. 
She would not continue a struggle where in- 
equality existed to her own unconquerable dis- 

an 


Vi tage. 
“You ungrateful child!” . Is this the return 
for all my care of you? Itis well that I carry 


the conviction of duty faithfully performed in. 


my bosom, and the ee which is the unfail- 
ing reward for it. our wicked passions can 
harm no one but yourself. How can you recon- 
cile such outrageous conduct with the precepts 
I have endeavored to instill into your mind, 
‘ Better is he who ruleth his spirit—*” 

“ Aunt Deb, 
me. Iknowlma great sinner—you’ve told me 
so often enough—and: I don’t know that I care 
to be anything else, If you sermonize, I shall 
go straight out of this door, and not come back 
until I haveseen Judge Lessingham, and discoy- 
er if there are not some means to force a regard 
of my rights.” 

“Tf you move a step you shall never know 
from my lips,” cried Deb, angrily. ‘‘’'You don’t 
deserve to be told anything, and you should 
know I had good enough reason to spare you 


The visible lines in her | 


; 


| inconsiderate one, then.” 


| “That other letter was 


‘“Mr. Walter Lynne brought it from the of- 


fice and left it in passing,” said she. ‘‘The en- 
velope was one of those transparent white kind, 
and some of the writing showed quite plainly 
through it. The foreign post-mark attracted 
his eye, and without meaning it he read some 
fragmentary lines, but not enough to under- 
stand the import of a single sentence. One was 
— Tell my little Florry ’—another—‘ love my 
dear’— Oh! Aunt Deb, why have you never 
told me that papa remembers and loves me?” 

The full lips grew tremulous, but the angry 
amazement depicted in her aunt’s face kept 
Florry’s resentful spirit still in the ascendant. 

“Florien! have you been meeting that man?” 

ut: Aunt Deborah, I have been meeting that 
man, 

“ After my warnings! after my commands! 
Oh, what a bitter, thankless task I undertook 
when I accepted you into my charge.” 

There was a malicious gleam in Florry’s eyes 
and without.doubt at any other time she woul 
have ‘proved herself reticent and tantalizing, 
but now her object in view was too serious to 
be hazarded for a trifle. ? 

‘You didn’t give me time to say that it was 
purely by accident,” she resumed. ‘‘I have 
obeyed you on that point if I never do on any 
other. ou might know that, or I would have 
understood your eens before this time.” 

“‘T will not permit you to use such language in 
addressing me. You will be sorry for it, and 
justify me when you come to know my motives. 

ere 1s the letter you were demanding just now 
to see. 

Florry reached for it eagerly—a thin, rustling 
sheet written in a sloping feminine hand, Her 
hand fell as she saw that, and that the paper 
was edged with black. The color went out of 
her expressive face, leaving it awed and still. 

“Ts papa dead?” she asked, in a subdued tone, 

‘Yes, he’s dead ”—in a voice which was hard 
and bitter. 

Florry looked at her with tearless, reproach- 
ful eyes, 3 «s 
“ Gan’t you forgive him now that he is dead? 
she asked. 5 ; 

“How could I pray ‘forgive us our trespasses 
if I had not forgiven him? I forgive, but I 
never forget.” 

Self-deluding sophistry! Deborah Gray 
thought she meant just what she said, but she 
should have known that true forgiveness consists 
in forgetting the injury. 

“Poor papa!” sighed the girl. ‘‘ You never 
let me know much about him, aunt Deb, but I 
shall never forget how grand and noble he look- 
ed the one time I can remember eis him. I 

erately- 


never can believe that he was a deli 
wicked man.” < 
Miss Gray’s lips compressed. : 
“You'll be apt to think him a deliberately- 
Though not often 
delicate spoken, she paused to cast about for a 
mild term which might not shock the orphan’s 
heart at the moment when all her tenderest as- 
sociations should throng to her remembrance. 
the announcement of his 
marriage with a French girl he ran across out 
there in Sydney. The message he sent you was 
just this—‘ Tell my little Florry that I hope she 
may sometime learn to love my dear wife in 
the place of the mother she never knew. He 
ke, but indefinitely, of coming home, and I 
ti ought there was no occasion for you to know 
yet. Think of a brazen, Frenchy thing, after 
my sister Winnifred!” : 
“That last expression gave Florry an Pere 
of the true pe which had prompted her 
aunt to withhold the news. Her sister, Winni- 
fred, had been her idol, The twohad been alone 
in the world, and all in all to each other until 
Winnifred married against the elder sister’s 
will. Hubert Redesdale had just graduated, 
was reckless and impulsive as the wildest college 
student, and Deborah Gray never paused to dis- 
tinguish gradations between total moral de- 
pravity and youthful follies. The marriage Cae 
not prove a happy one. The couple were il- 
ASSO: as a Coo a mr ot be, ange A = 
the violent di ents which cam > 
part of their daily lifeended in the young wife 
returning to her sister’s home, which Redesdale 
made no effort to induce her to leave again. In 
reality he had been harshly judi innifred 
was a selfish doll of a woman who had no sym- 


you shall not quote Scripture to | pathy in accordance with him, and was always 


ow views against his opinions 
setting jer "She died of a pulmonary diseaso 
when Florry was in her babyhood, but her sister 
Deborah accused Hubert Redesdale of blighting 
her life and breaking her heart. Mp 

‘That letter is from your father’s new wife,’ 

continued Miss Gray, in her hard, dry voice. 
“She says they had made all their 
ments for a return (o the States, buta week 
fore the vessel was to sail he was taken with Ee 
low fever and died in three days’ time. She 


settin, 


» 
‘ 
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intended to come on all the same, so we may 
look for her now atany time. Read the letter 
and see what you think of the prospect.” 

Thus reminded, Florry perused the missive— 
formal and cleverly worded, but dictatorial in 
style, and where grief was expressed, diffuse to 
insincerity. One paragraph the girl lingered 
over. 


““My husband left a considerable fortune which 
accumulated during the dozen years he remained in 
Australia. The bulkof it was conveyed some time 
before our marriage toa responsible New York 
house, and his will, drawn up and witnessed here, 
was forwarded at the same time to the keeping of 
the head of the firm. It leaves that entire portion 
to his daughter Florien, but he made liberal provi- 
sion for me from later accumulations.” 


The business-like details seemed out of place 
in this first announcement of her grief, written 
so soon after her bereavement. It went on to 
state that the girl should be sent to some suita- 
ble school, as the writer had been led to believe 
her education was not of a kind to suit the posi- 
tion she would hereafter occupy. Florry’s way- 
ward heart rebelled. What. right had this 
stranger, a woman whom she ‘had never seen, 
whom she felt intuitively she could neither love 
nor trust, to assert control over her? 

“TU not be disposed of in any such way,” 
she declared indignantly. 

‘She will be your personal guardian until 
you are of age,” said Miss Deborah, grimly. 
‘She can do as she likes with you.” 

“She shall let me alone to do as I like, or 
she'll find her guardianship any thing but a 
pleasant aandatekcitig|® declared Her Florry. 

Miss Deborah opened her lips as if to utter a 
reproof, but closed them again without having 
spoken. For once Florry’s waywardness receiv— 
ed no check since it was directed against a cause 
which was a bitter cross to her spinster aunt. 

The girl went slowly out of the wide kitchen, 
which was a model of cleanly neatness, and 
climbed the steps leading to her attic room. 
There were a couple of dormer windows set in 
the sloping roof; the room was wide and low, 
with a strip of bright rag-carpet covering the 
center of the floor. At the sides it was bare but 
scoured dain’ ney. white. There was a bed, a 
chair, and a rickety washstand; a little worn 
trunk; and a little round mirror hung upon the 
wall. A few dresses hung upon pegs in one cor- 
ner, and there was a miscellaneous pile of pam- 
phlets, books and papers, on a shelf, 

Florry sat upon the worn little trunk, resting 
her chin upon her hand, thinking sadly of the 
father, evidences of whose love or care she had 
never experienced. There seemed a weight 
upon her heart, a vague, dull pain, unlike a 
grief sat forcibly home to her by the death 
of one she had known familiarly. A little mois- 
ture dimmed her eyes, but, unlike most girls, 
Florry was seldom moved to tears. Her capacity 
for joy or suffering was great, but a deep emo- 
tion always left her subdued and silent. 

Growing up as she had done beneath Miss De- 
borah’s shadow, she had not failed to penetrate 
her bitter enmity toward Hubert desdale, 
though the spinster, always reticent, was un- 
usua! a upon this very bitterness which en- 
listed Florry in warm sympathy on her father’s 
side; certainly it was through no clearer under- 
standing of the truth than she gathered from 
studying the sty Prone oclreed face which hung 
over the mantel in Miss Deborah’s room. Florry 
never looked at the pictured face without being 
glad that she in no way resembled it. 

While she was lost in seep reverie, Miss Debo- 
rah walked back and fort tarough the house 
below, She seated herself with her sewing at 
last, but catching sight of the letter which care- 
less Florry had flung upon the floor, she picked 
it up, standing irresolute for a moment, 
turned and went into her bedroom, which open- 
ed across a narrow hall. She paused before an 
old-fashioned chest of drawers and took from 
one of the compartments a square wooden box 
locking with a key that hung on a ribbon about 
her neck. She opened the box and placed the 
pce in it, but Se sont was withdrawn 
a loud tramping, crashing, m the garden sent 
her hurrying in that direction. -F 

“Florry! Florry! come quick. That dreadful 
cow is breaking in again!” she screamed, 


Bie we pon Y 

That ery reached Florry’s ears, and she 
came down slowly, pausing on the threshold of 
the now-vacant room. 

Miss Deb was already out, brandishing a 
broomstick in the face of the intruding animal, 
and the open box she had left caught Plorry’s 
It contained nothing but a package of 


address, 1 with unbroken covers. 
Plorry out with them held close in her 
ees Scarlet flames leaping hotly into her 


ch 

“Pll never forgive you for long as I 
live, aunt Deb,” she cri a with passion 
and without another word flew past the startled 
old maid and out at the little wicket gate into 
the lane. 


“Florry, come back!” cried the aunt, 


THE FALSE WIDOW. 
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rhaps not hear- 
ing, sped straight on until the flutter of her 
li rit garments was shut from sight by the trees 
which fringed the lane. 


But Florry, never apres i 


CHAPTER It. 
AT MIDNIGHT. 


FiLorry neither paused nor swerved aside 
from a straight course until she rushed across 
the strip of low sandy beach on that Jersey 
shore, and, sure of foot, skimmed over the 
slippery rocks which the outgoing tide left bare 
while the crevices between were channels that 
would not be drained for a half-hour yet. 

By the roundabout course of the rocks she 
reached the bluffs a i of a mile awa, 
from the strip of even beach. She flung herself 
down in a cranny where an overhanging rock 
screened her from the chance of observation 
from above, and let the missives she had clutch- 
ed so tightly all the way shower down in an ir- 
regular heap at her side, while her + rio and 
angered heart swelled in painful throbs which 
shook her frame like suppressed sobbing. She 
clenched her hands and set her teeth together 
until she had mastered the passion assailing her. 

“Oh, papa! poor, poor papa!” she cried, let- 
ting her head droop into the support of her 
clasped hands; and, as though a little of her 
burden had escaped in that regretful ery, she 
composed herself to examine the letters, the 
first of which had lain in waiting for her for 
twelve long years. 

Long, loving letters they were, which gave 
her an insight into the strong unrest, the unsat- 
isfied craving, which had made her father a 
voluntary exile from his home and friends. He 
had never forgotten her, as stern aunt Deb had 
permitted her to think. Her eyes w soft 
and humid with unshed tears of tenderness as 
she observed the date of each yearly letter, and 
knew they had been intended to reach her on 
her birthdays. Some of the later ones seemed 
to breathe a reproach that she never responded 
to his messages of affection, but the last one of 
all touched her as none of the others had done. 
A paragraph ran: 

“And now, my daughter, I have found a sense of 
restful peace and a new interest in life which I never 
expected to hold. Ihave been a lonely man, trying 
to drown my discontent in constant employment, or 
when that failed throwing myself heart and soul into 
some adventurous mission which can always be 
found in a good cause in this wild Australia. In an 
expedition of this kind, a few months ago, we were 
attacked by bush-rangers, and only succeeded in 
beating them off after a tough struggle and the loss 
of half our number, Iwas taken up insensible and 
sorely wounded, with others in the same plight, and 
carried back to Sydney. One of the dead was a 
French gentleman named Draveau, with whom T had 
a standing ig Sere and it was in endeavoring 
to rescue him T received my severest wound. At the 
solicitation of his sister, who learned the facts, I was 
conveyed directly to the residence he had occupied, 
and the grateful, noble woman nursed me back to 
strength and health against odds which seemed at 
first insurmountable, I can not hope to La eg ou. 
my daughter, with any clear understanding of the 
pure, strong soul I learned to lean upon during the 

ours of convalescence, which were never tedious 
thanks to her ministrations. I found in her my ideal 
of earnest, faithful womanhood, and I will be a hap- 
pier man than in all my life yet when she becomes 
my wife, as she has promised to do. Can I hope 
that my little girl will be glad for her tatters sake 
unt can br ™m 0 loved ones er, 
hope to do wore day? I have told Mirette of the 
daughter I have not seen for twelve long years, and 
she prepared to receive you with open arms and 
heart.’ 

There was much more in the same strain; 
and Florry, loving her father’s memory the 
more for these confidences he had so openly 
given her, felt herself grow bitterly in ant 
at the woman who had written that cold, cal- 
culating letter immediately after his death. 

“He loved her so,” she thought, ‘‘ but before 
the grave closed over him she was counting the 


advantages her ition as his widow would 
afford her. Oh, how vilely she must have de- 
ceived him! He thought her an angel, but I 


know she must be the arch-hypocrite a woman 
may become to have so imposed be him, 
Who knows but his death was merci —e sent 
to save him from the shock of knowing her in 
her true light!” 

Hours passed while she sat there 


something of what she had lost through never 
knowing him. But Florry’s nature was one of 
those strange compounds which will leap at 
once from one extreme of feeling to the very 
opposite; so now she flushed re with indig- 
nant anger as she eens, her her precious 
letters and tied them securely with a scarlet 
Lae which had been twined in her short brown 


“How dare Aunt Deb ch duty or grati- 
tude to me?’ she asked herself, passionately. 
‘“‘T’m sure I don’t owe her much for her care of 
me, nor for her example of honesty, whatever 
her precepts may have been. She always 
Son me as though I were a baby, with nei- 
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judgment nor common but Pll not be 
led blindfold by her or an me hereafter. If 
that woman dares attempt to control me against 
my will, Tl find so many ways to torment her 
that she'll be glad to let me take my own course, 


| 


if it does lead me down to destruction, as aunt 
Deb will be apt to declare.” 

So absorbed was she that she did not hear a 
step across the sands, which lay bare and dry 
now. A young man taking a short cut by way 
of the bluffs from the hotel, a mile up the shore, 
had espied her qershed there in the cranny 
amid the cliffs. e took a nonchalant, leisurely 
survey of the lithe figure swayed by the force 
of her tempestuous feelings, and with a sweep 
of his eye assured himself that he had no cause 
to fear the intrusion of a third party. Then 
with a few swift strides he cleared the space be- 
tween them, and she started up with a waver- 
ing of the color in the ——_ cheeks as she 
found him suddenly at her side. 

‘What am I to infer from that Lucrezia Bor- 

ia look I surprised upon your face?” he asked, 


ippantly. ‘‘One would think you meditated 
dire revenge upon your worst enemy.” 
“Not so bad as that, Mr. Lynne. I am only 


studying by what means I can circumvent my 
enemy.” 

Some shade differing from her usual frank 
eens impre: him, and he asked with 
quick concern: 

‘What isthe matter, Florry? Has anything 
occurred to distress you?” 

His tender tone penetrated to the girl’s sore 
heart. The poor child had experienced little 
enough of delicate treatment since she could 
first remember, and beneath her impulsive way- 
wardness she carried a high-strung sensitive or- 

anization that found relief now in his sympa- 

etic presence. He thought that she bad never 
looked so pretty as at that moment, with the 
grieved shade clouding her face, her fresh lips 
apart and quivering, and her hazel eyes grown 
deep and dark with the softening force of her 
emotion. Walter Lynne was fastidious to the 
last degree on some points, and though neither a 
strong nor a pure-minded man, he hed placed 
his standard of womanhood on a pedestal which 
he was not blind enough to believe that Florry 
had reached, but he had sufficient foresight to 
discern that she would attain it in the future 
when the capricious waywardness of the girl 
should merge into the earnest experience of the 
woman, 

Now she was little more than a willful child 
whose hoydenish pecaliaeies shocked while they 
amused him. But her untrammeled grace, and 
bright, youthful beauty, had a fascination for 
him which was lacking in the matured charms 
of more than one eligible belle who would have 
wings bestowed her fair hand for the asking. 

ve iter, oh, Walter! Papa is dead, poor 
papa! And see, all these letters, which seem 
now almost like revelations from him in heaven 
are the proof that he was noble and brave, an 
tender in his ee te of me always. I would 
have been so proud and fond of him, and now 
he is gone without ever knowing how I could 
have loved him.” 

“Through no fault of yours, Florry; he held 
you aloof from him all your life.” 

“But he remembered me. He wrote to me 
every year, and aunt Deb kept back his letters. 
Tl never comme her—lI never shall; for if I had 
only known him as I do now, and let him feel 
how his daughter could have worshiped him, he 
might never have cared for any one else. But 
now his wife is come here, and shows already 
that she means to rule me if she can.” 

“ His wife?” 

‘*He was married, and meant to come back 
here to make his home. Oh, I shall hate her, I 
know,” 

“T hope not—for your own sake,” he replied, 
with a smile at her vehemence. 

“But I shall. You may read papa’s letters 
Walter, and I will tell you what she wrote; and 
then see if you can make any thing of her but 
an artful, scheming woman.’ 

“ Not now; I have not time, but you can tell 
me, Florry.” 

Rapidly she sketched the details of all she had 
learned that day, unconsciously omitting at first 
the fact of the fortune her father had accumu- 
lated during the years of his absence. She 
scarcely thought of it along with the other mat- 
ters which to her were so much more important. 

‘So you are to be sent away to school,” mused 


Walter, aloud. To himself he was 


thinking | that, while the measure might be the Smee | 
mournfully of her father’s fate, and realizing | alcula 


of a rough diamon: 

to content her with the humble sphere she oceu- 
ied. ‘‘Why, the new Mrs. Redesdale seems 
etermined to make a fine lady of you!” 

‘*T won't go,” asserted Florry, defiantly; ‘Tl 
not be packed out of her way like a piece of 
troublesome furniture. That's all she wants, I 
know, to be rid of me,” 

“Then you will stay as you are?” he ques- 


tioned. 
inted to 


it was scarcely c 


“With aunt Deb, after that?” she 
the letters. ‘No, indeed! Oh, Walter, what 
shall I do? If any one can find some way for 
me out of it all, you can.” 

Her pretty, appealing face and innocent trust 
of him were not without their effect upon her 
companion. in love with her as he had 
been for weeks past—he had made love to her in 
a negative way, which seemed very poritive to 
her while it did not commit him—at this mo- 
ment he believed he could forget worldly cau- 
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tion and his own ambitious aims for the sake of 
molding her into the glorious creature she was 
destined to become. With this feeling strong 
upon him, he expressed himself unguardedly. 

“IT think I could, little darling.” Then, in an 
attempt to laugh off the impression his tender 
tone conveyed—‘‘ That is, if that true little 
heart of yours could beat out gold as well as 
loyal feeling. If I were not poor, Florry, you 
should not be left to the mercy of another 
guardianship if you would accept mine.” 

Her startled eyes fell full upon him, and her 
color coming and going in vivid waves, showed 
how far her intenf had been from drawing out 
this half-confession. But she had such implicit 
faith in him that when he had spoken she ac- 
cépted his meaning frankly, as she believed he 
intended it. The remembrance of her changed 
position, of the wealth which would be hers, was 
recalled by his words. 

‘What if it should be so, Walter? What if I 
really carry gold along with me?” 

“Can you ask, Florry? But then I wouldn’t 
darespeak of the hope I have been looking for- 
ward to as a beacon-light. Oh, if I could in 
justice. to us both, ask you to be my wife now! 
But my income is of the narrowest, and— isn’t it 
ashame for a man of my age and opportunities 
to say?—I believe if I had no resource but actu- 
al labor which I have knowledge to perform, 
I would starve. How can I ask you to share a 
fate like that?” 

For once the man was sincere in all: he said. 
He felt that she of all women was the one who 
could raise him from the mean intricacies of the 
life he now pursued. He had a piece of sterile 
property somewhere, so secured that he could 


not throw it out of his hands, which brought. 


him an annual dole that was no more thana 
drop in the bucket for one of his proclivities. It 
is doubtful if he himself knew how he kept up 
appearances. He dabbled a little in stocks when 
he could secure a surplus; he had a far-off rela- 
tive who advanced him eine sums occasion- 
ally, and on whose will he built up a mountain 
of bright expectation; he had hosts of friends 
from whom he never scrupled to receive pecuni- 
ary benefit; and behind these he had nothing 
more stable than’‘‘ his luck” to depend upon, 
and that luck ran so well in his favor that the 
gaming-table and betting books were mostly ac- 
Souiniabie for the sums that went slipping 
through his fingers as though some modern 
Croesus stood prepared to keep him upon his 
feet, 

He was Florry’s hero just now, and she made 
of him an idol without a flaw. 

‘But I am not ae now, Walter,” she broke 
out eagerly. ‘‘That is one reason why I am to 
be sent away to get varnished and veneered 
against my appearance when madame’s term of 
mourning shall be over. Don’t let me fall into 
her hands, will you?” ) 

Standing there with his fair hair tossed back 
from his white brow, his features rather effemi- 
nate in their delicate outlines, his slightly re- 
ceding chin dotted with the shadow of a dimple, 
he did not appear like a man in whom to repose 
a vital trust. When not too selfishly swayed 
by. personal motives, he might be generous and 
chivalrous, but sacrificing, strong and reliant, 
never. He brightened perceptibly under Flor- 
ry’s declaration. If it had come from any one 
else, he might have paused to weigh probabili- 
ties and count the costs, for he was cold-blooded 
in his gratifications generally; but Florry, in 
her unsuspecting innocence, possessed for him 
the fascinations which could stir his deepest: and 
purest passions. .He put out his hand with an 
impulsive gesture, and looked straight forward 
into her honest eyes. 

“lorry; it must seem almost wickedly selfish 
for me to say it now; but I have loved you such 
a long, long time, and you need me. ill you 
be my wife and risk all future chances? Is it 
too much to ask of your generosity that you 
shall believe me anxious only for your happi- 
ness—our happiness, after that thoughtless 
speech of mine‘ 1 meant it though in one sense. 
I couldwt ask you to be mine to see you suffer, 
perhaps, but if you'll take meas [ am, I'll work 
for you eagerly and earnestly as if you were 
really penniless, as I believed you in all this 
time I favad you so,” 

A little flushed and very eagerly expectant 

w the handsome, effeminate face of the man 
fore her. 

Florry, open as the a with those she loved, 
unhésitatingly dropped her brown palms into 
his white ones, and answered with shy, sweet 
submission: , 

“Tf you wish it so, Walter.” 

Then suddenly a‘crimson tide. dyed brow and 
check as she realized that her own ap had 
invited this outburst, She drew back before he 
could divine her thought or the. slight distrust 
which she did not admit was such even to her- 


self. 

“Tt would not be right for me to clog your 
future,” she said, simply. “I forgot for a mo- 
ment what a grand work it is for a man to carve 
his way up as you ‘have told me you intend to 
do. Thave fought my own battles before now, 
and I can do it again.” UT ; 
~'Mentally he execrated the vi: schemes 
he had intrusted to her in their idle moments to- 
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gether—before aunt Deb discovered the inti- 
macy and issued her interdict—but it only re- 
gesee a glance of reproach to melt her half- 
‘ormed resolve. 

‘“‘Florry, if you make me distrust you, I shall 
lose all faith in human truth. I want you to 
help me, darling. Your love is more precious 
to me than all the success I shall ever wring 
from the hands of a selfish and cruel world!” 

That last sentence savored something of pro- 
testations behind the footlights of a second-class 
theater, but Florry was just romantic enough 
to accept it literally. She did not resist when 
he took her little brown fluttering hands pris- 
oner again, and quieted them by the magnetism 
of his cool touch. 

“Little siren,” he said, laughingly, as the 
long, delicious moments drag zed by with their 
burden of unalloyed sweets, ‘ i you have be- 
trayed me into TD pereanalin neglect... Ah, it’s 
not too late yet. Iam engaged Born ae at 
the Lodge this afternoon, and half of it has al- 
ready passed.” 

* And oh! won’t aunt Deb be at her blackest? 
I would tremble if I were not so near ready to 
defy her.” 

‘*To-night,” said he, witha smile. ‘ After to- 
night you need only to tremble before me.” 

‘Ah, my lord and master to be, see that your 
bird is fairly caged before you threaten it,” she 
answered, saucily. 

‘You will be ready, Florry—at midnight?” 

“Then, or when you will, Walter.” 

He drew her to him with a sudden motion of 
his arm, and the burning fervor of his parting 
kiss was not at all simulated. It lingered like 
delirious odor on the girl’s lips as she flew, rather 
than walked, back over the gleaming yellow 
sands, 

Miss Deb was invisible, and Florry went 
straight to her room, glad that no harsh inter- 
ruption was to break upon her happy dream. 
She heard her aunt’s step presently passing in 
firm, long, masculine strides, back and forth 
across the bare floor of the kitchen below. Then 
a sizzling sound and a savory smell, and she knew 
that their early supper was being prepared, but 
she did not move until Deborah called from be- 
ow: 

‘ Florry, are you there? Come down.” 

Not a word was uttered between them during 
the meal. Florry, who had gone dinnerless, 
found her appetite, despite her love-dream, and 
Miss Deb’s silence was ominous of a coming 


break. 

‘Only let her hold in till to-morrow,” thought 
Florry, as she went about her usual evening 
tasks. Then—” 

Then she would be safe out of reach of the 
storm—that was her conclusion of the thought. 

Hours later she sat by her open window and 
strained her ears to catch the sounds which 
came up at irregular intervals from below. Out 
of the line of all precedent, Miss Deborah was 
still astir, and her bedroom candle shot a yel- 
low gleam out athwart the black shadows gath- 
ered in the little yard. The old-fashioned clock 
had given its warning, and was on the very 

oint of striking twelve. Florry was in despair. 

She tip-toed out to the landing for the twentieth 
time, only to see again the unbroken thread of 
light which glimmered out from the spinster’s 
open door. 

‘“ Why can’t she go to bed?” fumed Florry, si- 
lently. ‘‘If I needed _a clinching argument to 
convince me of Aunt Deb’s inherent mulishness, 
I have it in this doubly provoking move of hers. 
I can never pass her door unseen, and Walter is 
eres. 3 now I know. He is sure to betray him- 
hoe ii © any other blundering man, the dar- 


d while she fretted the clock struck, and a 
soft, inaudible whistle sounded from without. 
She started up. 

“T must get down—he’ll be taking the light 
for a signal next, There’s only one way for it 
now, I suppose.” 

She caught up a little bundle she had pre- 
pared, and stole noiselessly into an adjoining 
room, where a window opened on the roof of 
the back-kitchen porch. She crept through, and 
greping her way carefully to the edge, peered 
over into the thick darkness.” 

‘* Walter!” she whispered. 

No answer. 

Again louder—‘‘ Walter!” 

The cracking of a twig under a cautious step, 
and he advanced from the protection of the gar- 


den foliage. 
“Florry, are you there?” 
“Hush-s-sh! “I'm coming down, Walter. 


Here, take this, Now I will swing myself down 
until I can reach your hand and then spring to 
that bed of thick turf. Aunt Deb is awake and 
up, and she’ll be out upon us if she hears a 
eae ae ig SY 
urriedly whispering her explanation, Flo 

swung herself silently over the edge of the ak 
There was a strong Jattice-work at the sides of 
the porch, which afforded a footing as secure 
and quite as easy as the rope ladda brought 


into. requisition by romancists on such occa- 
sions. 

For, reader, dear, this was an elopement, 
planned between these two, 

While Florry clung yet in mid-air, and 
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Walter remained in expectant waiting below, 
the kitchen door was flung wide and Miss 
Deb stood framed within it. 

Looming up grim and tall, with her flam- 
ing candle outstretched until it illuminated 
the whole area of the little yard, her aston- 
ished, angry glance took in the meaning of 
the same. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE LODGE. 


THE Lessinghams had determined to keep 
open house this summer, and so came down to 
Beachcliff and the Lodge with the first sunny 
May days. 

The Lodge was a low, wide structure, with a 
peaked gable front, from which long wings ex- 
ended on either side, for all the world like 
some motherly brown hen with pinions out- 
rarees to protect a numerous and troublesome 
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For all that, Lessingham Lodge had no great 
number of inmates when it sheltered only the 
family proper. "There were the judge and his 
wife, their son, Aubrey, and the judge’s daugh- 
ter, Geraldine. The latter was the offspring of 
an early marriage contracted when the now 
prosperous judge was merely a law student in a 
dingy down-town office, drudging at odd hours 
to keep the wolf of famine from his humble 
door. The first wife died, leaving a two days’ 
old girl baby to the embarrassed protection of 
the young father. 

This responsibility served to excuse the haste 
he displayed in making a second choice, though 
the affair would not have attracted attention 
outside the inevitable circle of grocer, butcher 
and haberdasher gossip, but for the fact that 
the pretty young blue-eyed girl he married be- 
longed to one of the first families in the city 
who might have stretched out her lily fair hand 
and chosen the flower of an eager throng among 
a dozen rich men’s sons, 

This second marriage and the dowry of his 
lady wife were of great aid, however, in ena- 
bling business men to appreciate the executive 
ability and legal acumen of the new-fledged at- 
torney at law, From that time he had climbed 
steadily up the dizzy ladder of success, finding 
plenty of ready hands to give him a friendly 
shove—though justice compels the statement 
that his own fixed bull-dog intrepidity would 
certainly have won the struggle unaided—but 
in that case his task would have been harder 
and longer—until now_he rested upon the very 
highest pinnacle his ambition had pointed to. 

et, with the revelations which come to 
short-sighted mortals, though resting for the 
time upon his laurels, he now beheld new hights 
rise before him and unexplored tempting fields 
stretching in his way. 

Early as it was, one or two of Miss Lessing- 
ham’s young lady friends had been persuaded 
to anticipate the coming season and accompany 
the family down to Beachcliff. There were 
hosts of arduous duties to require immediate at- 
tention. The Lodge, which had served as their 
country seat more in name than fact hitherto, 
needed a thorough renovation and new equip- 
ment, Mrs. Lessingham, one of those dainty, 
delicate, dependent women who are helpless as 
babies in things pertaining to practical matters, 
deferred everything to her efficient housekeeper, 
and Geraldine undertook a general superintend- 
ence to insure good taste of arrangement and 
adorning. Such a task required the support of 
competent advisers, so her bosom friends, Cor- 
nelia Day and Meggy Winfield, had been. shar- 


.ing the turmoil and vexation of dismantled 


rooms and following refitting. 

It was all over at last, and a miniature jubilee 
given in honor of successful completion. 

This was the occasion of Walter Lynne’s par- 
ticular engagement at the Lodge. He came 
rapidly up the sloping lawn dotted with clum 
of well-ordered forest-trees, which separated the 
cozy structure from the shady grass-grown lane, 
which was its recognized avenue of approach. 

Miss Lessingham gave him a little defiant nod 
from the balcony, where the ladies had disposed 
themselves comfortably upon the benches, and 
turned her attention persistently on the piece of 
tangled netting she was industriously putting in 
order for her step-mamma. ‘ 

The latter, something of an invalid, reclined 
in a low rocker, just within the open French 
window. She leaned forward to greet the new 
arrival with real pleasure beaming in her wel- 
coming smile and tone, Young Lynne was a 
favorite of hers, with his dainty graceful ways 
and subdued presence. He had a woman's tact, 
and never failed to exert it in making friends. 

“Ah, Walter!” Mrs. Lessingham gave him 
her transparent little hand. ‘How late you 
are. Dve been exerting myself in your favor; 
these unreasoning girls were quite impatient 
that their only invited guest should not prove 
punctual. Even, Aubrey became disheartened 


and deserted us. ' 
‘To go insearch of the truant, mother mine,” 
called a stalwart young fellow of twenty, loung- 
ing out from a neighboring shade. How could 
I, unsupported, endure the battery of four pairs 
of pretty women’s eyes, or stem the tide of four 
women’s tongues? I preferred the knoll and a 
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bird’s-eye view of the situation, Imagine the 
desperate strait driving me to that this sultry 
afternoon. But I came down from my eyrie 
as soon as I espied Walter in the distance.” 

Lynne glanced a trifle uneasily at the young 
man’s laughing countenance as he responded to 
his hostess. 

‘My dear Mrs. Lessingham, you place me un- 
der renewed obligations. Only an important 
consideration could detain me from such delight- 
ful society after the earliest admissible hour, 
and such a consideration intervened in the form 
of an unexpected meeting with an old friend.” 

Then he turned to seat himself by the side of 
Geraldine, whose downcast eyes shot out a lit- 
tle i gleam of triumph at the success of her 
feint. 

“Certainly you did not credit me with will- 
ful negligence,” he murmured, reproachfully. 
‘You must have known how I burned with im- 
patience to breathe this charmed atmosphere. 
Banished for three entire days, do you suppose 
I could linger for an unnecessary moment?” 

“‘How should I:know?’ she replied. ‘You 
gentlemen are so untrustworthy. I don’t know 
that I should have observed your remissness, 
but we had laid out for croquet the first thing 
this afternoon.” 

“Ah, cruel! But it is something to be missed, 
even through such a cause.” 

“Don’t pardon him, Gerry,” called her broth- 
er from the lounging attitude he had assumed 
against one of the slender columns of the balco- 
ny. “‘He was making love to some village 
sylph down there upon the beach. Don’t deny 
it, Lynne. I saw her ‘tread the air,’ buoyed up 
by all sorts of ‘ blisses inflated,’ Pll be bound.” 

Walter looked annoyed. Miss Lessingham let 
her fine eyes rest upon him with a questioning 
glance, which did not lessen his discomposure. 
If he had hitherto made love to Florry in a non- 
committal fashion, he had very nearly commit- 
ted himself to the judge’s daughter through an 
assumption of the tender passion, which, being 
a <p $s man, it was not hard for him to mani- 

est. 

“Do your ac uaintanceships grow old in a 
month?’ she asked, with slight satire. ‘ You 
have been at Beachcliff for that length of time, 
I believe.” 

‘*But he was down in the neighborhood on a 
shooting excursion last October,” interposed 
Aubrey. ‘“‘That’s what chained my attention 
to-day, for I thought I identified his fair com- 
panion as the pretty rustic Madame Rumor 
credited with possessing his devotion then. A 
mere school-girl, Gerry, and wild as a partridge, 
for I never could succeed in getting within com- 
fortable inspecting distance of her, though I 
confess to being a little curious during the two 
days I was at hand to watch proceedings. 
say, suppose we ask her up here one of these 
days? Id like to bring my critical taste to bear 
upon the little inamorata.” 

““How you chaff one, Aubrey!” interrupted 
Lynne, with a laugh. “ You will certainly ruin 
my cause with your fair friends here. “Even 
Mrs. Seg is regarding me with doubtful 
gravity. y dear madam, will you be kind 
enough to exercise your authority over that 
rattle-brained youth? Who knows what ‘grave 
charges he may prefer against me next?” 

With a good-natured laugh, Aubrey turned 
his attention to the task of making himself 
agreeable to his sister’s friends, and forgot his 
own unmeaning raillery. 

_ The afternoon went on. They played croquet 
in the grounds at the further extreme of the 
lawn, but sauntered back as they saw the table 
laid under the shadows of the oak trees skirti 
the west side of the Lodge. It was Geraldine’s 
idea, this informal little tea-party, so different 
from the elaborate entertainments for which 
the judge was noted. It was a mere whim on 
her part, and one which could not be indul 

a little later; when the house would be filled 
with a gay, aristocratic throng, whose sense of 
propriety must be duly deferred to. An out- 
door fete, with music on the grounds, would be 
very different from this imitation of primitive 
hospitality. f 

Aubrey, left to himself for a moment, was 
surprised to feel a light hand descend upon his 
shoulder, and turned to face Geraldine, whose 
silent approach he had not observed, 

“Was that all nonsense you were talking 
about the village girl and Lynne’s love-making, 
Aubrey? 

He stared at that straightforward, abrupt 
question, and answered, slowly: 

‘““Nonsense?—I suppose so. It’s true—at least 
they say he was open enough with his admira- 
tion of the girl. But as to meaning any thing, 
why—Lynne’s not the fellow to let a pretty face 
get the better of his worldly caution. hope 
you're not caring, Gerry.” 

“ But Tam caring. No girl likes to discover 
that one of her most devoted followers is just as 
es in somebody else’s train. I don’t, at 

east. , 

ie ren all? I wouldn’t like to know that 
you et any serious tho: i our 
mind along wi h Lynne,” ught come into y 

y not?” she demanded, half defiantly. 

“ Because—why, because, he’s not the ot of 

match for my father’s daughter,” 
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Geraldine broke into a laugh gay enough to 
disarm his momentary suspicion. 

“Thank you for your concern, Aubrey, but 
Mae father’s daughter is very selfishly alive to 
1er own interests. You don’t understand how 
jealous we women can be of even our meanest 
conquests. It wouldn’t be pleasant to see them 
going into raptures over the charms of some 
rustic Hebe.” 

Aubrey followed her with his eyes as she 
moved away to rejoin her companions, the 
troubled bob tinverte. 

“Tt never struck me before that it was pos- 
sible she might care for him,” he mused, 
‘Pshaw! Gerry is never so foolish as that.” 

He smiled at his own fear and dismissed it, 
but it was destined to come back to him with 
stronger foree before the evening was quite 
over. 

The young roe had gathered about the 
daintily-laden board, making merry over the in- 
conveniences the experiment involved. The 
judge and his wife had dined tete-a-tete within, 
unwilling to expose themselves to the early dew 
and troublesome insects. The former had strolled 
out to puff his evening cigar, and paused near 
hilarious party as a remembrance occurred’ 
to him. 

** Any new arrivals to-day, Lynne?” he asked. 

“Several. The hotel is filling already. Colonel 
Marquestone was making inquiry regarding 
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“Yes. He wants my influence in favor of 
the new corporation, and T engaged to see him 
to-morrow. Will you carry my excuses? I’ve 
got to return to New York for a day or two. 

ome will business that’s pressing. By the 
way, does any one happen to know a young 
lady named Redesdale hereabouts?” 

Aubrey turned an inquiring look upon Lynne. 

““Your—friend of the beach, Walter? That is 
the name, if I remember.” 

“Florien Redesdale! I have met her.” 

“‘Ah-h! She’s in luck, it seems. Her father 
died in Australia a short time ago, leaving a de- 
posit of three hundred thousand in our hands 
which goes to her. There’s a later fund and 
other disposition, I believe, and some straight- 
ening required immediately.” : 

The judge was president of the bank to which 
Hubert Redesdale had forwarded his treasure, 
and it was to his keeping the will had been sub- 
mnitted. 

Three hundred thousand! Lynne, not expect- 
ing a third of that, had made up his mind to 
win Florry at all hazards and reform for her 
sake, so great was the influence the little rustic 
maid exerted over him. The magnitude of the 
prize which was ready to drop into his out- 
stretched hand gave him a shock of triumphant 
gratification. 

Geraldine, watching him narrowly, saw the 
conscious flush which illumined his countenance, 
and in that moment understood by intuition 
what a powerful rival she had in the field she 
strove to win. If a rival when poor and ob- 
secure, what would she be with a fortune to 
back her enchantments? 

And Aubrey, noting his sister’s set exprer- 
sion, thought, with an inward groan: 

‘She has set her heart on him, I do believe. 
Gerry’s not the girl to let herself be outdone, 
and now, like as not, she'll throw herself at his 
head to prevent the other one from getting the 
start of her.” 


CHAPTER V. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


Grim, stern and tall, Deboraly Gray loomed 
up against the inner darkness, struck dumb for 
a moment by the unexpected spectacle. 

Florry drew one gasping breath, and made a 
flying leap to the ground to find herself caught 
and held tgs by a man who stood there, and 
who was not Walter Lynne. The light flaming 
out betrayed him a few feet distant, chained to 
the spot it would seem by Miss Deb’s horrified 
and accusing gaze. : pair 

Florien took it all in at a glance, and an irre- 
pressible laugh gurgled in her throat at the con- 
sternation reflected in the surrounding faces. 

“Plorien!” ejaculated her aunt, in her most 
frigid tones. : : 

“Lynne!” cried Florry’s captor, in evident 
amazement. . : 

Florry peeped up at him to recognize the fair, 
ruddy face, the mischievous brown orbs, an 
curling auburn locks of Aubrey Lessingham. 
If he fied not succeeded in obtaining a close in- 


| been making fair 


spection of the little rural beauty, she was quite 
familiar with the personnel of the judge’s son. 

Aubrey had wandered down tothe shore after 
the little party at the Lodge broke up, and the 
members of the household dispersed to their va- 
rious apartments: The disquiet aroused by the 
conviction that Geraldine had formed an unde- 
sirable attachment for Lynne, who it was whis- 
pered in the circle to which he had penetrated, 
was a fortune-seeker—a mere mercenary ad- 
venturer, tolerated on account of his g con- 
nections and pleasant address— was stron 
enough to effectually banish sleep, or the incli- 
nation for it. 

He had walked the sands for an hour, listeni 
to the break of the wavesas they dashed agains 


the distant rocks. Returning by the lonely 
road which stretched past Miss Gray’s isolated 
cottage, he came upon the scene of the proposed 
elopement just in time to defeat the romance of 
the denouement, and so materially alter the 
flow of succeeding circumstances, that Florry, 
who was so near taking her fortunes in her own 
hands at that moment and casting them to the 
winds, was to become the heroine of a romance 
in the reality of life, stranger than usually 
comes to the young girls of our generation. 

“Come straight into the house, every one of 
you,” commanded Miss Deb, finding her indig- 
nant tongue. ‘‘ You, sir, don’t you go to lantiak- 
ing out of the way till you give a straight ac- 
eount of your business here. As to that un- 
grateful, disobedient girl, if she’s bent upon her 
own destruction, she goes in the face of Chris- 
tian warning and against the hand which ‘Il 
never be held back from her deliverance.” 

Walter Lynne hesitated for one instant be- 
tween complying with the spinster’s curt com- 
mand and taking himself incontinently out of the 
reach of her caustic tongue. <A thought of all 
he should forfeit by the latter course decided 
him. He knew Florry’s high spirit well enough 
to be sure that she would never forgive his de- 
sertion of her at such a time. 

Miss Gray stalked back into the wide, low 
kitchen, followed silently by the trio from the 

ard. Florry, quaking in her shoes before the 
impending wrath of her grim relative, would 
have gladly taken all the consequences upon her 
own shoulders rather than admit Aubrey Les- 
singham to the stormy conference sure to fol- 
low. She hoped his own finer instincts might 
take him away, but Aubrey, with his sister’s in- 
terests at heart, was oblivious to the promptings 
which motives of delicacy might otherwise have 
suggested, and followed them in without further 
sking. 
ut Now.” said Deborah, putting down her can- 
dle and facing the masculine delinquent, “ how 
can you bear it on your conscience com- 
ing here to tempt a chit like that to the evil 
ways of the world? I don’t doubt but you've 
ee to the girl, but men 
of your sort aren’t apt to hide much honesty 
under fine words.” 

The hot blood flamed in Florry’s cheeks while 
she waited for Walter to speak. 

“My intentions were honest, madame,” he 
retorted, a little sulkily. Aubrey’s presence was 
a check to the eloquent persuasions which for 
the first time almost in his life refused to slip 
glibly from his tongue. 

“Honest in the service of your master—the 
devil,” commented Miss Deb, 

“*Florien,” Walter appealed to her, “TI cannot 
hope to persuade your aunt now that my course 
meant safety and freedom from tyranny to you. 
She gave me no chance but to seek you secretly. 
Will you throw off her oppression and come with 
me now the same as we planned but for this in- 
terference? Will you trust to me still, Mlorry, 
darling?” 

“T will trust you, Walter. Butaunt Deb shall 
not cast such slurs upon you. IT wouldn’t steal 
away in the middle of the night now for all 
Beachcliff; but if you'll come to-morrow pre- 
pared to—to— If you'll bring Mr. Gilmore—” 

Florry blushed rosy red as Walter eagerly 
took up her words. 

“The rector? Gladly, Florry. And your 
aunt cannot prevent you from becoming my 
wife—will not, I mean, when convinced of my 
sincerity.” 

“Oh,” interrupted Miss Deb, dryly. ‘Then 
I'm to suppose the news is out already. There's 
no"doubt that you’ve heard of Florien’s fortune, 
Mr. Walter Lynne?” : 

“Not to be influenced by it,” he asserted. 

‘Oh, no; but I daresay you surmise that she 
can’t get | Sites of a cent of it till she comes 
of age, which will be five years from now. How 
pen Ba support your wife until then, may I 


This was surmise purely on Miss Deb’s , 
since she was no better informed on the subject 
than were her listeners, but it carried an effect. 
Tt was a phase of affairs Lynne had not consid- 
ered. Really loving Florry much as it was pos- 
sible for him to love, he had been on the point 
of making a blind leap without looking to the 
immediate consequences. 

He hesitated, and before he could arrange a 
satisfactory response, Florry herself interrupt- 


“‘Oh, Walter, I never thought of that. Of 
course I would never consent to be a burden to 
ou all that time. We will have to wait until 
he will is read, and know its conditions, I 
don’t even know how much T shall have,” 
Aubrey turned to the discomfited young man 
with a merry twinkle shining in his brown eyes. 
“Three hundred thousand, wasn’t it, Lynne? 
My father is one of the trustees, I believe, Miss 
Redesdale. I beg pardon for my share in this 
night’s business, but Pd no idea of the true state 
of affairs. Ithought a burglar was trying to 
foree an entrance at the backof Miss Gray's 
domicil, and gave her Meigs ses ee Ive 
intruded most unwarrantably, P’m afraid’ 
Come over and receive Gerry’s congratulations, 
to-morrow, Walter. Let me bid you good- 
evening, ladies,” 
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And with a bow Aubrey departed, more 


amused than affected by the rencontre, and sat- | 


isfied that Lynne could never reinstate himself 
in the good graces of Geraldine should he so de- 
sire it after she once knew of this night’s pro- 
ceedings. 


“Leave me 


Miss Deborah, after he was gone. 
greed leads 


to deal with this young man whose 
him to tempt you. Oh, child! if DPve been 
strict, can’t you ow that it’s through duty and 
for the good of you?” 

Such an unwonted burst of reproachful ten- 
derness struck Florry with a thri 
she recalled what a thorn in the spinster’s side 
she had always proved herself. Nothing loth. 
she turned to mount the narrow stairs, hesitated 
at the door, and then flashed back over the 
space which separated her from her lover. 

“* We've been too hasty, Walter. 
oung enough to wait, and I’m not at all afraid 
ut you'll be true to me. 

or be unreasonable—five years is not so very 
long, you know.” . 

She spoke in a rapid undertone which was 
lost upon Miss Deb; but Walter, with an ap- 

ance of resignation, heard her with a feel- 


ing of relief. 
© was not prepared to burden himself with 

a wife who would be dependent upon him for 

that length of time, and with the certainty of 

winning Florry at the end of it, he could—as 
she said—afford to wait. 

So he took Miss Gray’s mingled reproof and 
advice in a submissive spirit, and went away. 
simply declarinz that he held their betrothal 
sacred, but should urge nothing further until he 
could consult with the guardian Hubert. Redes- 
dale’s will would most probably appoint for his 
daughter. 

He came again to the cottage on the following 
day, and though Miss Deb set herself as a stone 
wall of defense to guard her willful charge from 
the invasion of this lover, even her chilling pres- 
ence was not sufficient to repress the enthusias- 
tic hopefulness with which he bridged the time 
of probation widening out before them. 

iss Gray, scarcely expecting this much bold- 
ness, had kept Florry in all the morning, de- 
termined to defeat any clandestine meeting they 
might attempt. 
he tall old clock in the ie 4 was tickin; 

, a drowsy accompaniment to the sharp rattle o: 
the early peas which Florien was shelling for 
their twelve o'clock dinner, and which fell ina 
continuous shower under the manipulation of 
her nimble fingers. 

Florry was inclined to be defiant rather than 
repentant. She sat in the open kitchen door, 
trilling out bits of bird-like song, determinedly 
oblivious to the fact that Miss Deb had put on 
her dreariest aspect of rdom ‘‘in a cause 
unblest,” unless through her own strict con- 
formance to actuations of duty. 

Truly, her understanding of Christian princi- 
ple, and the debt of gratitude her teaching mer- 
ited, embraced rather irreconcilable extremes. 
She had scarcely a compunction over the reten- 
tion of those letters which would have been like 
roses in a desert in the freshness of their fervent 
outbreathings of affection in Florry’s monoto- 
nous life. The girl’s nature was strong and sin- 
cere, but she had hungered so for the love of 
which aunt Deb—stern to moroseness, and own- 
ing no tenderer weakness than that included in 
her all-absorbing theme of duty—had seldom 
scattered a crumb. The assurance they con- 
tained might have satisfied that cra —might 
have spared her some of the pain which was to 
shadow the horizon of her future years. 

As it was, she had not even an intimate girl 
friend. Think of that! Sixteen, full of the 
peer: fire of impetuous youth, and not a con- 

dant into whose sympathetic ear she might 

ca the vague stirrings of her heart—vague 
ause not yet understood or tested. So much 
for aunt Deb’s careful guardianship. 

The last handful of peas rattl against the 
gleaming sides of the bright tin pan just as the 

- gate at the front of the cot clanged. Flor- 

ry’s heart beat in expectant throbs. There was 

a sound of sharp knocking; down went the Aree 

and away flew Florry, quite unmindful of her 

aunt’s sharp command that she should stay 
where she was. 

After all, she opened the door to her ardent 
lover in a more composed and quiet manner than 
magus have been expected of such an impulsive 
child. 


Even aunt Deb, who aj red almost in- 
stantly upon the scene, could not find fault with 
the simple clasp in which their two hands met 
and parted, but then aunt Deb knew nothing of 
the delicious thrill that brief contact invok 

In these introductory chapters our little hero- 
ine must appear sometning in the light of a love- 
lorn and love-blind damsel; but if her ine 
rience was ever pardonable for having created a 
hero out of base stuff, it must have m upon 
that Sala c 

Never had Walter Lynne appeared to truer 
advantage than when he came with his “ plain, 
univarni tale,” and with an open manliness 


she had cnck eaiion, pee ti ae 
grim aunt Deb’s approval 0 
Unyielding as 8 


ing, sought 
ie seemed, for one momen 


of remorse as | 


We're both | 


Don’t vex aunt Deb — 


- | vested iu her. 
“Go you to your room, Florien,” commanded | 


the spinster actually hesitated, There was no 
reason why he should come to her, Florien 
would soon be out of her guardianship, and no 

itive benefit could accrue through this at- 


mpted conciliation of such power as might be | 


» said Walter, | 
| with all the frankness of trath—he did not think | 


“‘T do love Florry for herself, 


it necessary to add that he had never contem- 


plated anything different from the ruthless sac- | 


rifice of his love, until the changed aspect of 
affairs which the previous day’s revelations 
brought about. ‘‘ I wish nothing more sincerely 
than that you could put my truth to the test. I 
am willing to wait any reasonable length of 
time, but Iam going to work at once to hasten 
the day when I may honorably claim my dainty 
bride. I don’t mean to depend on Florry’s for- 
tune or to wait for it, Just as soon asl am ina 

ition to support her without privations or 
fear of reverses, I shall take her tomy heart and 
opposition. wish you 


home in spite of an. 
Liss Gray, and help me to 


would be my friend 
be strong for her sake, 
For one instant, as I have said, Deborah Gray 
almost relented. Then she shut herself in that 
impenetrble mist of frigid reserve, and chilled 
the budding hope which might have blossomed 
and borne the fruit of honest effort. Who 


ows? 

‘* Heaven helps those in the right,” said she, 
and might have added, ‘‘Satan lends strength 
to his own,” but closed her lips emly there. 
and would not utter another word in favor of 
of their youthful folly. 

So in her 
slender betrothal ring on Flo: 
peated his intention to claim 
was justified by his own endeavor. 

“Tt may be a posts or it may be more,” said 
he, “but never longer than to satisfy you, my 
own. 

Florry looked down at the little circlet which 
just then was the emblem of so strong a bond 
tween them. 

“And I have m 
“T shall fit myself to be a worthier mate for 
you, Walter.” 

Florien, ennobling her hero, determined that 
the ishing and veneering which his world 
required, should not be lacking when the time 
ate come for her to go out into it by his 
side. 

And so their betrothal was solemnized, and 
already robbed of a tithe of his enthusiasm by 
his failure to secure Aunt Deb as his patient, 
steadfast friend, Walter Lynne peqanic revolve 
the brilliant schemes by which he hoped to win 
success and gain his bride. 


°s finger, and re- 
er as soon as he 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WIDOW. ; 

THE new Mrs. Redesdale was in New York. 

It was this fact which was taking Judge Les- 
singham unexpectedly back to the city just as 
his country house was settled in all the glitter 
and Juxuriousness of handsome upholstery, of 
velvet carpets and India mattings, of lace cur- 
tains and silken couches, such as were eminent- 
ly befitting the residence of a presiding judge, a 
bank president and an aspirant for pate polit- 
ical honors. ; 

Away back in the far distant period of early 
manhood—which was not suffered to grow rusty 
in the judge’s memory, for with the pride and 
satisfaction of a self-made man, he was fond of 
recurring to his old obscurity—in that time had 
existed a very mild and ordinary sort of friend- 
ship between himself and Hubert Redesdale. 

is doubtful, had the latter returned from 
the land of his voluntary exile no richer in 
worldly goods, or no further aloft in a worldly 
scale thon he had been that score of years ago, 
if the worthy judge would have taken much 
leasure in remembe: their platonic pee 
But Hubert Redesdale did not return, ‘ 
he died there, after gathering together a very 
handsome competence. But first, as we know, 
he did that very sensible thing v hich most men 
in healthy middle-age often contemplate, but 
seldom perform—he put his wealth into avail- 
able form, and made his will, leaving the de- 
it in the New York house to his daughter 
orien. 

This was. the bulk of his fortune, but not the 
whole of it, and whatever more there was he 
had settled upon his wife. The agent who had 
pp of the foreign business had made a trans- 
fer of it for U.S. securities, which were held in 
her name, 

Mrs. Redesdale, wedded and within the term 
of her bridehood widowed, seemed marked as 
the = of sorrowful adventure. The vessel in 
which she embarked was wrecked in the South- 
ern seas; she was cast alone on a desert island, 
from which she was fortunately rescued after 
so short an interval that no apprehensions had 
been entertained regarding her safety. Bnt the 
confidential agent of her deceased husband who 
had accompanied her upon this vo , had per- 
ished, as it was presumed, as also the entire 
ship’s crew. They two were the only m- 
gers aboard, and of all, she alone survived to 
tell the tale. 

These facts formed the chain of circumstances 


resence Walter Lynne slipped a | 


| 
work, too,” she answered; | 


which Judge Lessingham bad fixed in his mind 
as he was ushered into the presence of his early 
friend’s widow. 

She had taken rooms for a few days at the As- 
tor House, advancing her utter friendlessness in 
the city as an excuse for the a i which 
her situation unavoidably entailed. 

Judge Lessingham followed his card into the 
semi-gloom of her private parlor, aud. uttered 
expressions of condolence in an embarrassed 
hurried way, which betrayed his fear of, and 
wish to avoid a distressing scene. 

“ A sensible woman—a very sensible woman,” 
was his conclusion, after ten minutes of that 
first interview had a 

For the bereaved wife, with no undue refer- 
ence to her grief. entered at once upon the busi- 
ness which was the occasion of his summons. 

“T believe I have all the documents substan- 
tiating my claims,” said she. ‘‘The packet of 
papers never left my possession SOEDG all the 

rils { encountered. When we were forced to 

eave the ship and take to the boats, my agent 

gave his wallet, containing bills of exchange 
and his own private papers, into my charge. 
Poor fellow! he died of ex re on the tenth 
day, and I was left with two of the sailors in 
the open boat. 

‘*T was helpless with weakness, and these two 
men who had me so completely in their power 
were turned to fiends incarnate by their awf 
sufferings. It sickens me to recall it, but I 
heard them laying their plans to sacrifice me if 
no help came that night. Before an hour had 

; one—the strongest of the two—was 
ken with a sudden crazy fit, and grappling 
with the other who would have been his accom- 
plice in my murder, they. both fell overboard 
and sunk like lead in that awfully calm sea. 
That was the last I remembered until I awoke 
to life in on that lonely desert shore, and it 
seems ost miraculous that I should have es- 
caped, while all these strong men perished.” 
he told her tale in a quietly intense way 
which was not without dramatic effect. Her 
hearer, himself practical to an extreme, was 
lost in admiration of the clear, steady brain of 
this woman which not only carried her safel 
through, but left her mistress of all the details 
in the line of action it was her purpose to pur- 
sue. He had come with the expectation of giv- 
ing advice and explaining the complications 
which would probably arise. Instead, he was 
simply acquainted with her plans, all of which 
he heartily approved. 

Florien must go to some good boarding-school. 
where her no doubt rather rude and countrified 
manners might be remodeled to suit her future 
established position. Could the judge recom- 
mend any such? 

He could and did—mentioning the school 
where his own daughter had been educated. 
And Mrs. Redesdale, finding him willing, left 
all the preliminaries of preparing the young 
lady, and entering her at the establishment, to 
the accommodating judge. 

‘Tt seems like putting what is properly my 
work upon your shoulders,” she said, with a 
faint smile, “since Iam her personal guardian, 
you simply the guardian of her fortune. But it 
is my wish remain in complete retirement 
until my health, broken somewhat, shall be 
quite restored—where I may indulge my sriet 
without obtruding it. I do not feel able just 
yet to bear a meeting with my husband's 

aughter. He was like a stranger to her, though 
an affection for her wer up which was remark- 
able, considering the circumstances of their 
separation. It is not to be expected that the 
1 can be much affected by the event of his 
see which was such an irreparable loss to 
er. 

Once or twice during the latter part of the in- 
terview the widow’s black-bordered handker- 
chief was brought into requisition, and her 
voice would falter as she made allusion to her 
husband; but throughout she conducted herself 
very sensibly—in the judge’s opinion. 

She sent affectionate mi s to Florien, and 
spoke of arranging a meeting with the girl be- 
fore she should enter upon her school duties; 
then gracefully dismi her visitor while the 
glow of his approval was fresh upon him, 

But cing aig she diverged this far from 
the course she had outlined—she did not see 
Florien, though, it must be confessed, little to 
the regret of the latter. 


CHAPTER VII. 

. bgt. ee eas to pay 

‘You precious i jo you mea 
that you’ve spent half your life in this pokey 
place, among snuffy professors and dull gov- 
ernesses, under the eye of that griffin of a pre- 
ceptress, and never played hookey—never had 
some nice young man make, love to you on the 
sly under their very noses?’ Have you really 
been a pattern of propriety fit to grace society 
with your staid sobriety? Isola, how incredi- 
ble!” 

Florien Redesdale faced her pretty room-mate 
at Madame Molyneux’s See Ladies’ Acade- 
my, with an expression of mock incredulity and 
de agen 

e might search long and far before 
such s.aweet end winecia ene cathe ee 
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little being whom impetuous Fiorry had loved at 
sight. She had a slender, rounded figure, a face 
where the whiteness of the lily blended with the 
blush of the rose, glittering golden hair which 
hung in loving tendrils about the wide, fair 
brow, a snowy throat and a dimpled hand, and 
rreat, innocent, clear blue eyes unshadowed 
and trusting as those of a pretty, happy-tem- 
pered babe. 

Poor little friendless Isola Snow, who had 
been in a measure bequeathed to the institution 
eight years before, had always found the ten- 
derest spots in the weary, burdened hearts of 
those snuffy oe at dull, gray governesses, 
and was no less a favorite—though an unac- 
knowledged one—with the grim and griflin-like 
preceptress herself. 

She opened her blue eyes now wide with inno- 
cent surprise. 

‘‘Of course I never broke the rules,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘It’s not so wonderful, Florry, since 
. 6 poe fi know any one outside the school, 
There’s Miss Vincent, the drawing-teacher, who 
gave lessons in the juvenile department, she 
ives in the snuggest tiny white house you ever 
saw, a little way down the river; and Madame 
Molyneux lets me visit her in the holidays. I 
have one afternoon in a quarter to spend with 
the minister’s wife, and that’s all I’m ever out- 
side of the gates, except to church or on our 

eneral excursions. ou see how little tempta- 
ion I have to hoodwink madameif I were so 
inclined.” 

“Oh, you little innocent! As though oppor- 
tunities wouldn’t come with the seeking. It’s a 
willful waste of your poe bright hours, I de- 
clare it is, for you to be mewed up always in 
this school prison, How you've existed so for 
eight whole years is more than I can compre- 
hend. I’m heartily tired of it in less than eight 
weeks, and I mean to find some escape-valve for 
my overcharged feelings beyond our state pa- 
rade, and reception in madame’s parlor.” 

“Tm sure they are pleasant changes.” 

“Well, then, I don’t think so, It’s funny 
enough to bob up and down before the Precep- 
tress in practicing the exact inclination fora 
fashionable bow, and to glide along with the 
very least’ possible motion of the. body in get- 
ting a graceful carriage, but I’m fairly achin, 
for a breathing-spell beyond the reach of criti- 
cal observation. I never could appreciate the 
blessing of an approving conscience—I can’t re- 
member a time when I was so long without mis- 
deeds to repent of. I wouldn’t be such a model 
of sweet decorum as you are for a kingdom,” 

“You've a limited field for any thing but de- 
corous conduct,” laughed her friend. “Our 
teachers don’t tolerate any thing but implicit 
obedience.” \ 

“Oh, don’t they? Isa, dear, wouldn’t it be 
nice to have a little moonlight festival all to 
ourselves down under the trees by the river? 
I've gota box full of goodies stored away for 
such an occasion which couldn’t be persuaded to 
taste half so well here in the secure quiet of our 
rooms. There’s nothing so very tempting ina 
supper under the trees on a frosty October 
night, but there will be something peculiarly 
exhilarating in a breath of free air. Don’t say 
me nay, darling, forI have the portress bribed 
already to admit us at midnight, and I’ve got 
the key of the little boat, so we'll have a row 
befére our escapade is over. You shall take 
your guitar, Isola; music is never so sweet as 
be the water.” Se 

‘“Florry, you’re joking, surely. Indeed I 
couldn’t think of doing any thing a wrong.” 

But Florry was bent upon mischief, and in 
the exuberance of her wild spirits had decided 
on this harmless secamper under the moonlit sky, 
the greatest charm it presented lying in the fact 
that it was a forbidden luxury. 

“T wouldn’t stop at that if I were fancy 
free,.as you are,” she asserted, laughingly, 
“ Tt’s a fortunate thing that I occupy a responsi- 
ble position as an engaged young lady, or I’d 
have some faithful lover at hand, just for the 
sake of the powers that be. Come, Isola, consent 
to bear me company, for fear I find worse.” 

It required more eloquence than this on 
Florry’s part to persuade her more conscien- 
tious friend, but she was persuaded in the end. 
It really seemed that no harm could come of it 
further than was involved in the simple act of 
disobedience. They would not leave the grounds 
belonging to the establishment, except to row 
out a little distance upon the river; they were 
only stealing a couple of hours from the eight 
during which they were expected to have their 
eyelids sealed in sleep. 

Eight hours! Little enough for the laborer 
who strikes with his brawny strength through 
ten of the rest of the twenty-four. Little 
enough for the worker whose brain is taxed for 
fifteen hours full, and who tosses in that inter- 
val of necessary rest, oppressed by a weight of 
re Prepac even in sleep. i 

ittle enough for the tired underlings who 
served in the employ of Madame Molyneux. 
Little enough for the watchful Preceptress her- 
self, who strove faithfully to execute her charge 
over the hundred or more young beings left in 
her care. Little enough for the ha y, careless 
flock of gir!s with no trouble yet to Prodi upon 
their repose, but what one of them would pot 
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have abridged the time by half with motives of 
mischief or amusement to urge them on? 

Not Florry, surely, for she was like some un- 
tamed forest bird, escaped without the bounds 
of prison bars, as she raced over the short close 
turf of the slope leading down to the river. The 
Academy was a great dark pile, standing at the 
further end of the grounds, with scrubby ever- 
greens skirting the paths between, and it was 
the blue tide of the Hudson rolling so calmly 
under the full radiance of the moon. 

Florry’s lunch-basket went down with a con- 
temptuous toss, and her little dark round hat 
spun past it over the drifts of crisping leaves 
which cently frosts were stealing from the row 
of noble old elms fringing the bank. 

‘* Who could think of eating under such a glo- 
rious sky? And oh! how like a grand still lake 
the water is, almost as good as thesea on a quiet 
night, when there isn’t a sail or a light to break 
it as you look out over the open space which 
alone lies between the two heavens — one 
above, the other below. 

‘Come o’er the sea, 
Maiden,with me.’ 

Come, Isola, we'll sing that together out upon 
the river. Oh, if you could: know how I pant 
to float away on that quiet tide! When it comes 
my time to be wafted away—to go and join the 
angels I mean—I just wish Charon would take 
me up bodily and row me away over an eter- 
nity of sea.” 

lorry meant her sentiment truly enough, 
for, reare as she had been by the unceasing 
wave, she a passionate love for the sea in 
all its vary moods, 

“Come, Iso! a.” She had thrown the slender 
chain from its guard on the shore, with a reck- 
less clatter, into the little boat, and stood with 
one arched foot rocking on its edge, waiting to 
assist her companion in. 

Isola drew back with something between a 
shudder and a thrill, a vague prescience of half 
terror and half delight, her lovely face bathed in 
the bright radiance of the full moon, grown 
wistful, yet startled through that dim, double 
influence of expectation and fore’ ‘ 

“Oh, Florry, it frightens me! We're doin, 
wrong—I know we are. Let us go back and no’ 
run any greater risks of discovery.” 

“Risks, you darling little goose! Why, the 
risk is greater now than if we wait until Ma- 
dame Sng lene has lost herself in the land of 
dreams. he’s taking her prowl about the 
pn now, and listening at the key-holes to 

cover if the girls are asleep or plotting trea- 
son. She'll give us an extra mark of dl con- 
duct for once—our room ’ll be dark and quiet, as 
her strict rule enforces. No lecture for whis- 
pering out of hours from madame, to-morrow.” 

“T wasn’t thinking so much of that,” Isola 
hesitated. ‘‘Florry, did you ever feel as though 
you were going straight out to meet your fate? 
As though you were tempting the future b 
going ahead—as if you would change your life 
someway—make it different from what it would 
be if you were to turn back? I feel just that 
way now and I’m afraid.” 

“Of course I have, and I always go straight 
ahead and get Seen into all sorts of musses in 
consequence. I don’t believe in standing still in 
the world, and the only way to pro is to go 
ahead! Just reason in that conclusive and satis- 
factory manner, Isa. If you don’t go to meet 
your fate, it will surely come to meet you. Put 
a bold face on and take time by the forelock,” 

Thus urged, Isola put her little soft hand into 
that of her friend and went forward to meet— 
her fate! They did not know it then—those two 
happy, care-free youn, 
have laughed so lightly in the face of the 
shadowy future which was darkly foretold in 
Destiny’s magic glass that night. 

Florry managed her oars skillfully, and the 
tiny craft shot out “like a thing of life,” over 
the silently rippling water. Crack! She leaned 
over the edge of the boat and anxiously inspect- 
ed the sg ia dripping oar. It was split trans- 
versely way up the broad, thin blade. 

“Oh, now we have go back,” said 
Isola, with a long, tremulous sigh of relief. 

“Not we. The oar is strong aes yet, and 
will hold out if I’m careful, as I s be. Give 
up the dearest: delight of the night? Not I. 

ake your guitar, Isola, and play an accompa- 
niment while we sing ‘ O’er the Sea.’” 

The guitar had been purposely forgotten in an 
arbor in the grounds that day. It was sus- 
pended now by a broad blue ribbon from Isola’s 
neck, and she ran her fingers over the strings, 
drawing out silvery, tinkling notes. 

Fresh and clear the two young voices floated 
out upon the water. Catching more and more 
of the spirit of the music as the song progressed 
their voices swelled with the melody, rung sweet 
and strong through the still night air, 


“ Was not the sea 
Made for the free, 
Land for courts and chains alone? 
Here we are Slaves, 
But on the waves, 
Love and Liberty’s all our own. 
No eye to watch, and no tongue to wound us, 
All earth forgot, and all heaven around us—’ 


A strong, mellow me broke into the 


song, and as the startled ‘girls lapsed into sud- 


irls—or they would not | 


‘ 


den silence, carried the chorus through triumph- 
antly alone: 
“Then come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me. 
Mine through sunshine, storm, and snows; 
Seasons may roll, 
But the true soul 
Burns the same, where’er it goes.” 


A skiff shot out from a turn of the overhang- 
ing bank—a skiff, whose one occupant trolled 
out the sep as he guided his course by swift 
sweeps of the white, glistening paddles, 

With a quick gasp Florry bent to her oars. 
It would never do to have it noised about the 
neighborhood that two of Madame Molyneux’s 
pupils were out at such an hour on such a 

‘lark.” 

The little boat swung about, a long pull and a 
strong pull sent it skimming away on its back- 
ward course, Then, crack! crack!—the faith- 
less oar snapped short off; the frail cockle-shell 
spun around with a velocity which took away 
Isola’s breath, and exercised all Florien’s skill 
in boat-craft to keep clear of the rocks, which, 
just here near the shore, rose up in the bed of 
the stream. 

In a moment more the second boat brought 
up beside them, its occupant, hat in hand, offer- 
ing his assistance. 

‘Ladies, permit me! How fortunate I chanced 
to be at hand. ‘Thatis rather an awkward ac- 
cident if you have far to row.” 

‘Not very far,” Florien answered, doubtful 
whether or not she detected an undercurrent of 
fun in the gentleman’s tone. She suspected he 
was quite well aware that his own sudden a 
pearance was the cause of their panic and su 
sequent misfortune. c 

“There is no occasion to tax your kindness, 
sir. We will just float back with the current, 
and can readily land with the aid of one oar.” 

“But it is such a delicious night,” urged the 
intruder. ‘Too beautiful by far to desert the 
river yet. Let me offer my services and per- 
suade you to remain. Your boat is roomy 
enough to accommodate another, and my oars 
are transferable. Let me beg that you will not 
refuse me the privilege of prolonging your 
trip. 

* Really—I don’t know,” hesitated Florry. 

“‘T suppose it’s the proper thing for me to in- 
troduce myself,” continued he, coolly, unmind- 
ful of her mee ye **T have the happiness 
to present myself—Louis Kenyon. I rowed up 
from the village to sketch the point as it ap- 

pears by moonlight. I can’t give any very 
avorable account of myself. I’m one of those 
rolling stones that gather no moss—here one 
day, and the next as far distant as steam power 
can transport me. I am an artist in a small 
way, made*landscape painting a specialty, and 
have been fortunate enough to secure sundry 
orders from wealthy city people who chance to 
have peculiar interest in scenery on the Hudson 
—possession gives that, you are to understand, 
and not devotion to the sublime cause of art, 
Not an alluring record I am well aware, but, 
such as I am, I’m at your service, ladies.” ; 

His very off-hand frankness was a surer pass- 

rt in this case than a clearer record might 

ave been. These inexperienced school-girls 
were just romantic enough to overlook all the 
social gradations which society makes much of, 
and toaccept their unexpected escort at his own 
representation. 

t was a smooth, dark, boyish face Florry 
looked up into, with black eyes that glittered 
beneath his low, wide hat, and a thin-lipped 
scarlet, mouth, which smiled a smile that could 
be very winning in its sweetness. A face the 
like of which she had never seen but once in ail 
her life before, and that other one which flashed 
up before her remembrance had belonged to an 


Ttali organ-grinder, who, passing through 
Beachcliff, had stopped to play at the gate be- 
longing to aunt Deb's cotta 


“Kenyon!” shé repented and, led away by 


that oe memory, she added: ‘* Surely 
that is not an Italian name.” ? 
The new-comer flashed a etrating glance 


upon her as he stooped to ta 
yielding hand. 

“Why Italian?’ queried he. 

And having betrayed the bent of her thoughts, 
Florry could do no less than explain their origin. 
Laughing commentaries on the same established 
a free intercourse prudence would scarcely com- 
mend with an entire stranger. 

“T only wish it might have been so,” he as- 
serted. ‘TI should have forwarded a claim of 
previous acquaintanceship.” 

He rowed them up the stream, chatting in an 
easy strain, which led them to forget the ques- 
tionable propriety of their course. He sung for 
them in that rich barytone voice of his in re- 
turn, he laughingly said, for the song they had 
ee given him. And dust as the elock 
in the village steeple tolled midnight, he landed 
them at the sie of the Academy grounds. | 

Lingering and casting about him still for some 
means of om this novel, pleasant inter- 
view, he espied the lunch-basket where Florry’s 
scornful hand had tossed it: 

“Two hours rowing under an October moon, 
and the air tinged with October frost, is calcu- 
lated to remind one of an appetite,” he laughed, 


the oar from her 
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‘* Miss Redesdale, be hospitable and ask me to 
partake.” 

“Tf you will, but I warn you it will be of 
frugal fare. There are plenty of dainty sweet- 
meats such as gentlemen despise, I believe, and 
nothing beside except hard crackers and sour 
wine, which I bri Susan to provide by the 
gift of my second-best pair of raw-silk gloves.” 

“Then,” he retorted, ‘‘ you will have the 
knowledge that you are supping off your second- 
best pair of raw-silk gloves, while I shall enjoy 
nectar and ambrosia of the gods!” _, 

So another half-hour was lingered out before 
good-night was spoken. 

And that night, while Florry slept soundly 
after the escapade which had been born of her 
mischievous daring, her girl friend—sweet Isola 
Snow—lay wakeful, but oh! how blissfully ha 
py in remembering the brilliant glance of the 
young landscape artist, which had melted to in- 
finite admiring tenderness when it rested linger- 
ingly upon her dainty self. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
ONE NEW YEAR’S EVE, : 

Wir all her ee ao her rare, fair, 
bright young beauty, Isola Snow was simply a 
nobody, or that worse than a nobody—a charity 
child. 

She had been reared in a foundling hospi- 
tal, and when five years of age adopted bya 
delicate young widow lady, who lovisbet. a 
mother’s fondness on the little waif. Three 

ears d like life in an enchanted land; 

hen Mrs. Snow’s physician ordered her away 
to Europe, and little Isola was placed at Madame 
Mepyaeaes school. 
er board and tuition were paid for a period 
of three years, and a thousand dollars besides 
laced in madame’s hands for the benefit of 
he child. Mrs. Snow’s absence might be pro- 
longed indefinitely, and she wished to make se- 
cure provision for her little adopted daughter. 

But Mrs. Snow died in her first year abroad, 
and ever since Isola had been an inmate of the 
school, Her portion, judiciously ne geen by 
madame’s own hand, was exhaus long ago; 
but she had fitted herself to become a resident 
governess in the institution which had for half 
her life been her only home, and was already in- 
trusted with certain classes among the younger 
pupils, while she parenae the higher branches of 
shad which she not yet completely mas- 

ored. 

She was a favorite with the entire establish- 
ment from the Preceptress down to the newest 
pupil entered. Madame had won golden opin- 
ions through her liberal treatment of the friend- 
less waif, but, being a thoroughly conscientious 
woman, with a kindly heart, she felt herself 
well repaid for all her care by the example and 
influence of her docile and intelligent pues. 

It was esteemed as a mark of high favor con- 
ferred upon Florien Redesdale that she was ad- 
mitted to Isola’s close companionship and as- 
signed to be her room-mate. But the two were 
warm friends from the very first, and soon 
grew to be inseparable companions. 

If Isola was of a yielding, trusting nature, 
easily influenced as we have seen, Florry pos- 
sessed her share of common prudence when in- 
clined to make, use of that ordinary quality. 
She chose to be rages by it now, and as their 
escapade of the last chapter was not followed 
by detection and well-merited reproof, she was 
quite willing to stand proof against any such 

ture temptation. 

A forced restraint or manifest disapprobation 
was apt to bring Florry’s spirit of opposition u 
in arms, but left to her own free will she coul 
issue the declaration, ‘‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan!” and enforce it firmly. 

So it chanced that she thought nothing more 
of the handsome pons actor in that night’s 
scene, until one day, a week later, she came 
face to face with him in leaving a class-room 
where she had been occupied to a rather un- 
usual hour. : 

He passed her with no other token of recog- 
nition than the courteous bow he would have ac- 
corded any pupil in the school. Florry, doubt- 
ing the evidence of her senses almost, to 
some one standing near. 

‘“‘ Who was that?” she asked. 

“Mr. Kenyon, the new teacher of landsca) 
drawing. Isn’t he splendid? The girls are half- 
wild over him, all petitioning to join his 
class. You'd better give in your name, Miss 

e. 

“Not I,” answered Florry. ‘I’ve neither 
taste nor talent that way.” 

‘“* And you knew he was here!” she exclaimed, 
when she found herself alone with Isola. ‘ Pro- 
voking girl! why didn’t you tell me? I wonder 
if it’s probable he'll betray that wild-goose chase 
of ours?” 

‘“‘T’m sure he will not,” Isola answered, confi- 
dently, while the bright tint deepened on her 
cheeks. ‘‘ You know how fond I am of draw- 


pales Florry—he’s to be there, I believe, with 
18s 

course, to keep the equilibrium.” 

r slallfully leading the conversation, 


Isola warded off a repetition of the question 
why she had not informed her friend of the 
oung artist’s engagement in the school. Per- 
ps it was self-acknowledged inability to 
answer it which led her to do so. 

A half-dozen of the elder girls were assembled 
in madame’s parlor for the evening. Madame’s 
little sociables were really charming affairs of 
their kind, and were given to oe itiate that 
confidence and ease of manner which are so in- 
dispensable to well-bred young ladyhood. 

ere Mr. Kenyon was presented in due form. 
but madame, with her usual discretion kept 
him oceupied between elderly Miss Linch and 
fussy Fraulein Gratz for the greater part of the 
evening. 

There was a little music, a little edifying con- 
versation in which every one present was ex- 
pected to take a part, some practical illustra- 
tions re; ate Wee manner in which eveni 
visitors should be received and entertained, an: 
refreshments always served punctually at half- 
past nine. ‘These consisted invariably of creamed 
coffee, crisp caraway cakes, with nuts, apples, 
or oranges following. A very stiffly-monoton- 
ous routine it appears in resume, but the careful 
Preceptress the tact and ability to render 
it all very pleasant in reality. 

It was not until coffee had been served, and 
the little company engaged in cracking almonds 
and English walnuts, cracking mild jokes in ac- 
companiment, that Mr. Kenyon found a place 
at Florry’s side. 

“How in the world did "eg find amentree?” 
she asked. ‘I’ve been doubting my own senses 
and Isola’s word, you seemed so utterly uncon- 
scious of ever having seen me before.” 

“Madame is ogra the and I thought you 
wouldn’t wish me to betray you to suspicion. 
Do you know my position here?” 


Bek i somebody said. Is that 
the emnene ight of your ambition, Mr. Ken- 
yon 


“Ambition isn’t the truest aspiration the 
human heart can entertain.” 

“No? It’s the most prevalent, isn’t it? Ac- 
knowledge, sir, that you have some eo daz- 
zling, brilliant future in anticipation. I never 
heard of an artist, whose soul was in his work, 
who didn’t see every thing not embraced in the 
actual present couleur-de-rose.” 

“What a discriminating pone lady! I do 
acknowledge, and dare to ask in return—what 
are om aspirations, Miss Redesdale?” 

‘‘ Mine?—oh, my fate is fixed!” 

Was it only impulse that tempted her to flash 
that golden gleaming circlet on the slender left 
forefinger before his eyes, and to hum in laugh- 
ing undertone: 


“Love my love if friend thou’lt be, 
Love my love not if enemy.” 


‘<Miss Redesdale!” It was madame who came 
gliding in between. Watchful, soft-voiced 
madame, on the alert to nip this suspicion of a 
flirtation in the bud. ‘‘ Miss Redesdale, it is 
your turn to play, I believe. That anthem you 
were practicing last.” 

Louis Kenyon’s glance followed her as she 
took her ew on the music-stool, then turning, 
he parted a curtain and pressed his forehead 
against the cool glass of the window. ‘The thin 
scarlet lips of the man compressed to a stern 
line, the black eyes glittered with an angry 
scintillation for a second’s space of time. It was 
replaced almost instantly by an amused gleam 
and that wondrously-sweet smile came to light 
his features like some as inspiration. And 
this was the broken-linked chain of thought 
which flashed through his mind during the mo- 
ment his unseeing eyes were turned through the 
shadowed pine toward the star-gemmed dome 
of heaven: 
sggeeeri Pls ieee, as te 

t, I wonder , passion! rage if you wi 
—this has decided me. Love, sweet love, is 
dearer than ambition.” 

As he turged, his softened gaze met the ap- 
pealing, anxious one of Isola Snow, and before 
the dazzling brightness of that smile of his, she 
flushed with that new delight which had so late- 
ly come into her life. ; 

After that time Florien saw little of him. He 
had a class at the Academy for only a short 
term, which ended with the close of the old 
year. Florry, impulsive, willful Florry—was 
devoting herself, mind and heart, to the task of 
fitting herself for that pees in the world which 
she was to grace by-and#by. She came here de- 
termined to make of herself a cultivated and 
accomplished woman, for the sake of Walter 
Lynne—she found. herself forgetting the object 
in the keen delight she discovered in the pursuit. 

Already, though she was yet unconscious of 
it, her idol was crumbling from the high pedes- 
tal where her fy fancy had placed hin. I 

She remained at the school through the Christ- 
mas airy Thanks to aunt Deb’s care, she 
had the solid English education which may be 
attained by every ave American girl—bet- 
ter, perhaps, than had the rudiments been ac- 

uired at a fashionable boarding-school such as 
this, Now she was devoting herself almost ex- 
clusively to the study of music and s 
She was not lonely when the school was almost 
deserted. She had the general parlor and the 
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grand piano to herself now, whenever she chose, 
and the long, silent hours to pore uninterrupted- 
ly over the French and Italian translations 
which were beginning to open their charms to 
her studious comprehension. 

The bright, brief winter days sped on, until 
the last one was dropping from the old year’s 
lingering grasp. Thesun went down in aruddy 
glow, and the shadows of the gray twilight 
came stealing across the snow-robed earth. 

Florry sat in her own room, quite idle for 
once, dreaming some delicious fancies, undefined 
and fleeting as the fantastic shapes she was trac- 
ing in the burning embers of the open grate. 
Deliciously contented was she as she sat there, 
quite oblivious of the swiftly-flitting moments, 
until a soft step came tapping through the cor- 
ridor, and the door swung back to admit Isola. 
She started up then with something like a feel- 
ing of guilty, regretful consciousness, as she re- 
membered the change the morrow would bring 
her friend. 4 

Isola’s school-girl days were over. On the 
morrow—New Year’s Day—she was to dine in 
state with the Preceptress, and after that she 
would be installed formally in her position 
among the resident Governesses, 

Already her own apartment was assigned her 
in another portion of the building, opening into 
a dormitory where a half-dozen straight narrow 
beds accommodated as many of the younger pu- 
pils in the school who were to be her especial 
charges after this. This night was the last one 
she would be at liberty to remain with her girl 
friend. : 

“Oh!” cried Florry in an accent of reproach, 

‘““T meant to have both the room and myself 

pea up against you should come, Isa, 
ear. 


“Don’t stir, Florien. I want you just as you 
are for a little time. Never mind the lights; 
this soft glow from the fire is far better. Let 
me sit on a stool at your feet, and do you baby 
me for the last time.” - 

‘For the last time! What a tragic view you 
take of it dear! You are going to do battle for 
yourself, and you will have a weight of respon- 
sibility which may be heavy on such inexperi- 
enced shoulders, but you must always be the 
same with me, Isa—nothing must ever cloud our 
friendship, you know.” 

The bright head laid now upon her knee 
moved restlessly, and Florry stroked the glitter- 
ing golden hair with a gentle hand, though she 
went on impetuously: 

“You're dainty for such a life of hard la- 
bor, Isola. I’d never let you enter upon it, but 
I'm not my own mistress yet, and I’m to remain 
here for a year. When I’m once fairly settled 
in a home of my own, you shall come and live 
with me as my companion—my sister. You 
sha’n’t a a single day after I go. Til 
have to my step-mother’s consent at first, 
but she writes me such considerate, affectionate 
letters that I am beginning to think my first 

judgment of her may have been hasty, after all. 

he seems really disposed to do her whole duty 
by me—to actually care for me, for papa’s sake. 
I don’t think she'll object to any reasonable 
wish of mine, but this is all so far in the future 
that we needn’t think of it yet.” 

“Oh, how good you are to me!” cried Isola, 
tremulously, not lifting her face from the shad- 
ow of the other’s lap. ‘Every one is kind to 
me—kinder far than I deserve. What makes 
you love me, Florry?” ; E 

‘““Who could help it, you darling? Pve gota 
New Year’s present for you, Isa; shall I show 
you now?” ; 

“Not just yet. Sing to me first—some lulla- 
by. What a baby Iam coaxing you to make 
of. me!” P 

Florry sung. a soothing, dreamy little air. 
The bright head lay so still, the breathing be- 
came so hushed, that she dropped her finger 
tips softly on the shadowed face, ao A er 
friend had fallen asleep. The round cheeks 
were wet with sis corp tears. 

“Crying, Isola! What grieves you, darling? 
Can’t you trust me, your own Florry?” 

Dashing her tears away, Isola sprung up with 
a queer little gasp between a sob and a laugh. 

It must be because I am so happy. Oh, I 
am such a wicked, ungrateful creature to have 
such true friends! See what madame has done 
for me—dear madame! And some of the girls 
call her harsh and arbitrary! Why, she’s been 
kind as a mother could be to me.” 

She struck a light, and shook out the loose 
package she had brought in with her. It fell 
apart, a glistening robe of soft gray silk. With 
hasty, tremulous fingers, Isola removed her 
school dress of blue merino and arrayed herself 
in the new garment. E He 3 -' ic 

“Oh, how pretty! And my gift will just suit 
it!” cried Florry, deligh L 

Her gift was . dainty ae set, ie collar 
clasped by a pearl spray which seemed an em- 
blem in ite purity of the fair girl it adorned. 


‘There, you are sweet enough for a bride. 
Why, Isa, how nervous you are! What made 

‘ou start so? Are you going to sit in all that 
inerys or will you put on a wrapper, while we 
make a cozy evening of it?” 

“J—I’m going out for a time, Florien. Ma- 
dame Molyneux gave me permission—that is, 
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I'm to take a note to Miss Vincent, and I must 
go right away, before itis later. I'll just tuck 
up my dress if you'll lend me your big dark 
cloak to cover it.” 

“Going to Miss Vincent’s? Why, what can 
the Preceptress mean to send you? Get the 
porter to take the note, can’t you?” 

‘‘ No—indeed—I promised—” 


** Very well, then, J’l/ go along,” announced | 


Florien, diving into a dressing-closet after her 
warmest shawls, 

“Oh, no, Florry, ple don’t.” Something 
very like terror thrilled through the girl’s be- | 
seeching tone. ‘I would really rather go alone. 
Dowt think me an ungrateful wretch, dear, but 
do let me have my own way this once.” 

Florien faced about with a look of hurt won- 
derment, 

“Of course, as you like best, Isa, I didn’t 
mean to force my company upon you.” 

“Don’t be angry with me, dear. Kiss me, 
won’t you, before I go?” 

Florry’s momentary wrath melted away be- 
fore the distress of the fair upraised face. She 
kissed her heartily on either cheek, and then, 
os < idea occurred to her, put out a detaining 
land, 

“Tm not angry, but I’m anxious. It seems 
absurd to think ‘that you could do anything 
wrong, but are you quite sure you haven’t some 
hidden reason that will not bear the light?” 

Isola hesitated, then uplifted her truthful eyes 
and answered, bravely: 

“T have a reason, one that I can’t tell even to 
you, Flory. But you, of all people, will not 
doubt me? 

“Never,” replied her friend, with all a girl’s 
warmth of assurance. 

She watched from the window to see Isola’s 
muffled figure flit alone over the snow-lit path 
below, and then turned back to pass a restless, 
interminable evening. She watched and waited 
for the other’s return until midnight, then went 
to bed, and, despite her resolution to the con- 
trary, fell into a sound, untroubled sleep. 

Daylight streamed in through open curtains 
when she awoke, and the first sight that met 
her eyes was Isola at her bedside. 

“Upand dressed already?” she asked. “Why, 
what a sluggard I must be. Did I sleep so 
soundly as not to hear the bell?” 

Just then the bell rung its summons through 
the great, almost empty building, and Florry, 
springing out of bed, saw that her friend had 
neither undressed nor slept. 

A flame like fever-heat was burning in her 
cheeks, her eyes were dilated and unusually 
brilliant. She came and knelt down by her 
striey pressing her hot cheek against Florry’s 

and, 

“Promise me that you won’t speak of my 
absence last night,” said she. ‘If any one 
should ever question you, don’t let it be known. 
Promise me, déar.” 

“Of course I shall not,” answered Florien, in 


ionable Madame Molyneux had sprung from a 
one-time simple Massachusetts schoolma’am. 

It may have been so, for French schools, like 
French millinery establishments, have sprung 
into undeniable popularity, and despite the as- 
sertion of the famed Bard of Avon, there is 
much in a name. 

“Ah, Miss Redesdale, be seated.” Madame 
was gracious. She was also straight to the 
point—she never waived questioning. 

This was Monday, in the second week of 
January. The school term was regularly re- 
sumed, 

Had Miss Redesdale been absent from_the 
building on the last night of December—New 
Year’s Eve? 

No, Miss Redesdale positively had not been 
absent. 

That was all madame wished to inquire. She 
had been so informed, and herself believing it 
to be a misstatement—unintentional, of course 
—felt in duty bound to make pet ia that she 
might have the assertion falsified. It was 
against madame’s prpatnis to tempt one pupil 
to betray another, but Florry went out of her 
presence, feeling someway that she had given 
a clue to the identity of the one who really was 
absent on New Year’s Eve. So she had, for of 
all present there were only those two upon whom 
suspicion could fall, 

She was ill at ease thinking of it, but as the 
days went by and no further perceptible move 
was made, the impression wore away. 

She saw little of Isola now. Her time was 
occupied with new duties she strove faithfully 
to perform. She was, changed to Florien in 
some vague way which the latter could not de- 
fine. She knew that some shadow—some secret 
—had risen up between them, that they would 
never hold the same sweet, close, confidential 
companionship they had enjoyed for a brief, 
happy time. 

© winter days dropped away one by one, 
like beads told on some placid nun’s rosary, and 
March was half-way through with its boisterous 
changeable days and frigid nights. 

Florry roomed alone now since her friend had 
taken up her new position. On this March 
evening—a quiet, freezing evening following a 
sunny day—she stood by her window softly 
repeating a difficult clause in her French lesson 
iat was doing its best to evade her memory. 

Out in the remote paths, with their skirting 
of close evergreens, she was watching idly some 
moving shadow which seemed endowed with a 
persistency in taking human shape. It did not 
strike her that it really was a human form until 
she saw a second shadow stealing in its track 
at some distance still, but creeping nearer as i 
could flit unobserve.t over open spaces to the 
cover of shrub or tree, 

The first shape carried some familiar element 
in its movement which suggested Isola; after 
$ moment of watching Florien knew that it was 

sola. 


some surprise, noticing that the other did not 
offer the morning kiss they usually exchanged. 

Instinctively Florry realized that some cloud 
had come between them, that never again would 
her sweet girl-friend be the same to her as in 
these months past. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GOING AWAY. 

““MADAME MOLYNEUX wishes to see Miss 
Redesdale, at once, in her private audience- 
room.” 

Miss Redesdale answered the summons, won- 
dering on the way what madame could possibly 
want of her. When she was wild with pent-w 
mischief, when her exuberant spirits bubbled 
over in all sorts of daring freaks, when, accus- 
tomed to setting her small defiance against aunt 
Deb’s stern restraining will, she had accepted it 
asa matter of consequence the same course was 
to be followed here, such a summons would 
scarcely have caused her much surprise. 

But me Molyneux was a woman of tact. 
She was not blind to those first batterings of of- 
fense against her rules. She read her wayward 
charge in a day, and by appearing blind, adopt- 
ed the surest means of bringing te within the 
required curb, until now Florry bad been a very 
Efe ee studious and trustworthy Florry in- 
deed. 

So now what could the Preceptress want of 
her in the private audience-room, whose doors 
were supposed to open only to the reluctant en- 
trance of a culprit into the judge’s presence, but 
always mercifully shut in the severity of the 
lecture attending the sentence—whatever it 
might be, The offender might come forth with 
tingling ears and burning cheeks, but not a 
whisper of what occurred there was breathed to 
anxious watchers on the other side. So, with 
an undisturbed front, but not without an in- 
ward tremor, Florry walked into the dreaded 
amg ae ; 

the freceptress did not appear so very for- 
midable at sight. A tall, angular, stern-faced 
woman of fifty, with a soft voice and mild, blue 
eyes, whose expression could wonderfully soften 
the rather grim countenance. She carried New 
England precision in every motion, softened to 
stereotyped gracefulness by habitual posturing, 
and there were those who whispered that fash- 


Waiting for nothing more, she snatched at 
some covering for her head and shoulders, and 
ran lightly down the broad, shallow steps 
which led to the entrance floor, The great 
doors had not yet been closed for the night, and 
she passed on her way without impediment. 

Swiftly threading the ee to that distant 
one where the shadows flitted in slow advance, 
Florien was almost there when her feet x om 
she caught in a vain attempt to save herself, an 
fell prostrate on a deceptive glare of ice. 

She struggled to her feet in an instant, but 
her head was throbbing in a confused, painful 
whirl from a severe contusion. The second 
shape came forward from the shadow to her 
side, revealing to Florry’s astonished eyes the 
Preceptress herself. : 

“You have injured yourself, my dear,” said 
madame’s soft voice. ‘Come, lean on me while 
I assist you within. The park is quite unsafe 
with these frequent thaws and freezes.” 

Florry congratulated herself when she was 
alone that her own untoward accident had pre- 
served her friend from the chance of discovery 
through madame’s sharp watchfulness that 
once—discovery of what, she experienced a 
feeling of half-resentment to admit she did not 
know. She would warn Isola to-morrow that 
her actions, subject to suspicion, were under 
surveillance. But on the morrow the effects of 
her fall culminated in a severe headache which 
kept her to her room all day. 

t was almost evening when Isola came to 
her, looking pale and with swollen, tear-blind 


eyes. 
of Lhave stolen in to say good-by, Florry. I 
eould not gener without seeing you.” 
“Why, Isa, where are you going?” questioned 
Florry, in amaze. 


“ Away from here—anywhere, I am dis- 
missed from the school.” 
“Wor what cause? Tellme. What doesit all 


mean?” 

“| have been disobeying the rules, and it is 
quite proper I should ‘be sent away. Madame 
was more grieved than angered, and she was not 
unkind. e@ was right in deciding that I must 
not stay. Noone knows I came fo you, but I 
must not linger here. Kiss me, won’t you, 
once before I go?” 

Tt was the same request she had made once be- 
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fore in almost the very same words, but this 
time Florry did not comply with it; clasping 
be face in her two hands she refused to release 
er. 

“You shall not go. I will plead your cause 
with madame, and if [ fail you must fo to Miss 
Vincent while I write to my stepmother or to 
aunt Deb—to some one who will take’care of 
you till T am home.” 

“Darling Florry. I do thank you with allmy 
heart for all your kindness to me,” said Isola, 
ae “But I must go now—I really 
must! am not friendless—I shall go to one 
who has a right to protect me, Oh, Florry, did 
you never suspect? 

“What?” lorry was breathless and pale 
with grief. 

“Tmust tell you, darling. I can’t go away 
and leave you to think ill of me; I think madame 
does. I was married on New Year’s Eve. I 
can’t tell you any more, but I am a true man’s 
loyal wife. Heaven bless you, dear—good-by! 
good-by!” 

She loosened herself forcibly from the detain- 
ing hands, and the closing door shut her out 
from Florry’s sight, and the great school build- 
ing shut her out too ere long. 


CHAPTER X. 
NEW YEAR'S EVE AGAIN. 

AnotTHER New Year's Eve—New Year’s Eve, 
and the night of Florien’s coming out party. 

A stately mansion, one of an imposing block 
in an ‘‘up-town” square, seeming one glare of 
light from roof to basement, and filled with a 
perfumed, fluttering throng. 

Mrs. Redesdale, in severe black velvet and 
marabout feathers, took the arm of a gentleman 


in waiting, and moved away from the post 
where she had been receiving, to mingle with 
the guests. p 


The band, stationed away in some flower- 
draped nook, struck up a lively prelude, and the 
interval was occupied by the shaking out of 
filmy skirts, as one after another of the young 
couples took a position on the floor, and the 
rp amusement of the evening—dancing—had 


Plorien the bright particular star of the oc- 
casion—the belle of the coming season—led the 
German with Walter Lynne. Walter Lynne, 
the man of her choice, the straight, slender, 
fair-haired, comely young gentleman, with 
dimple-dotted chin and blonde complexion—the 
man whose ring circled her finger under the 
eepple fit of her white kid glove—the man to 
whom she had resigned the power to rule her 
destiny, to be arbiter of her fate. 

They met to-night for the first time in eighteen 
months, 

Florry_ was home from school for just two 
weeks, Mrs. Redesdale had herself made a fly- 
ing trip to the Academy, and brought her step- 
daughter home in triumph. She 1 lived in 
strict seclusion during these months, very faith- 
ful apparently to the memory of the dear de- 
) rs, conscientious in endeavoring to 
fulfill a mother’s duty toward her daughter—so 
faithful and so conscientious that Florry was 
eels repentant of her first formed hasty 

udgment. 
ie she must have loved him for himself,” the 
girl reflected. ‘ After all, she had not much to 
gain, wT but her marriage settlements, 
since papa left all the rest tome. I ought to be 
rateful, I suppose, for her interest, and I will 
thoughtful of her comfort.” 

Nothing but her marriage settlements had the 
new Mrs. ‘Redesdale ; but, as it chanced, no one 
knew to a certainty the exact amount. Some 
estimated fifty thousand—Judge Lessingham 
had a suspicion that her investments might 
reach a hundred thousand dollars. The sum 
was just twice that, but for her own reasons the 
widow let it appear that it was much less, 

This great, grand house had been leased, it 
had been throughout, and the retinue 
of servants hired at Florry’s expense. It was 
her step-mother’s home, freely offered and free- 
ly accepted; her step-mother had three full 
years in which to reign mistress here; for, until 
winery was twenty-one, she would not come into 
actual possession of her fortune, 

Meantime she had her annual income of fifteen 
thousand dollars, out of which her step-mother 
was privately determined to secure a generous 


ce. 

So, as the income of fifteen thousand a year 
was unconditionally the girl’s own, it behooved 
the widow to maintain the most friendly terms. 


Devotedly as she mourned her husband, for 
the sake of her husband’s daughter she came out 
of her preferred retirement. Her grief, softened 


| by enduring, was put aside that its shadow 


mi ne not 9 — the a3 bright se ae : 

, to Florry, life did appear opening 
before her in a long, bright vista. Nominall 
mistress of her own actions, wealthy, beautiful, 
she was prepared to put the intoxicating glass 
of life’s pleasure to her lips, and drink of its 
sparkling depths. 

Somewhat changed, and see nacho, 8 im- 
roved in these eighteen months, Walter Lynne 
‘ound her. 

And he— Well, Florry’s ardor had time to 

cool since their first separation, She saw him 
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now with less of that glamour her girlish adora- 
tion had thrown about him, He was on the 
same level with her now, and not one of a su- 
perior order of beings. 

He had come early, before the throng, with 
the purpose of meeting, his fair betrothed alone. 
Florry had floated down, a bright vision, in 
shimmering white silk, caught here and there 
with clusters of moss-rosebuds, quiet, self-con- 
tained, lady-like, He. owned himself ver 
agreeably surprised. He had not expected suc 
a transformation from the wayward, rather 


hoydenish little country girl of eighteen months | 


before. 
She saw a fair, handsome young man, who 


might have served ag an admirable model for a_| 


gentlemen’s fashion 


plate. Waistcoat of the | 


whitest, broadcloth of the finest, French kid | 
dancing-pumps, neat and small, gloves the palest | 


lilac, hair and whiskers a la mode—she saw all 
these at a glance. 

He had not time for more than two well-turn- 
ed sentences of welcome greeting; somebody else 
came early, too; Mrs, Redesdale rustled in to 
take up her position, and the tide poured in 
steadily for a couple of hours. 

Now, as they came together in the evolutions 
of the dance, he made the most of the time al- 
lowed him by the music to utter those rapturous 
nothings which convey so much from lover’s 
tongue to lover’s ear. . 

Florry listened and smiled, well pleased to 
find how faithful he had been—how constantly 
thoughts of her had lingered with him. 

Of course she expected it. What young lady 
who puts on a betrothal ring at sweet sixteen 
ever imagines anything else? Yes, Mr. Walter 
Lynne had doubtless been rent devotedly con- 
stant to his absent school-girl la 


night. 
Ronckncwiatasd: away down in the secret | 


depths of her heart, there was a little tremor of 
disappointment. He was too Mes er iE 
proper—cut too fairly off the same piece of clo’ 
with all the rest of these young men of preten- 
sion and fashion Sorrounidtae her. Here, under 
the gaslight, he lacked that heroic element which 
her ane tivated girl’s vision had endowed him 
wit 


her choice—it had not come to that yet. She 
supposed the romance of first love always did 
wear off after a little. She had seen engaged 


young, ladies from afar before now, and won- | 
ered h 


ow they could be absorbed in parties and 
costumes, shopping and dress-fitting, with hand- 
some lovers who existed in the light of their 
smiles, awaiting disconsolate their turn in the 
fair one’s regards. She began to understand it 
now. Of course, the bridegroom that was to be 
some day was a central fixture, but all the sur- 
rounding mist of silken robes and entrancing 
coiffures and enjoyable pastimes, which went to 
make up the fleeting pleasures of the hour, were 
not certain fixtures, and they exerted all the 
fascinations which elusive 
dancing before like a will-o’-the-wisp which the 
hand is stretched forth to grasp, and behold! it 
is away. again, 

But Florry was not lending her thoughts to 
metaphor. She was warming with the excite- 
ment of the dance, and thrilling with the novel 
pleasurable sensation of finding herself the hero- 
ine of the hour—the belle of the ball. 

Geraldine Lessingham was watching her nar- 
rowly, through all the mazy evolutions of the 


Watching her with a little compression | 


c) the lips—a little narrowing of the eyes—an 
intense swelling of the heart, where the demon 
of jealousy was astir. 


Graceful and self-possessed as a belle of three | 


seasons, cool and assured at this moment as I 
am,” was Miss Lessingham’s mental comment. 
“And I have been building my hopes for a 
twelve-month on her proving crude and un- 
formed and out of place among us. Walter 
Lynne could never overlook that—for. a woman 
to be awkward and bashful, a butt for ridicule 
and ill-natured remark. o would have ex- 
pected anything else of a girl who was never off 
those New Jersey sand-stretches? Ah, w«-!; 
every first engagement does not end in marriaye, 
and it is e fe hoped yours will not, Florien 
esdale 


She glided up when the dance was ended to | 


8a itp 
Mow ¥ endidly you did it, Miss Redesdale. 
One woul suppose you had been accustomed to 
dancing the German all your life.” . 
Florry, quick of discernment, felt the implied 
ht in the tone, and resented it in woman- 


on. 
“You wouldn’t have expected it of a simple 
coun! who has run wild over the Jerse 
nds, s Lessingham, would you? I am al- 
ost surprised at myself; but I ‘believe I have 
discovered m: A sphere. I assure you, I 
tae as well as if ‘to the manner born.’” 
‘Which means she’s aulits equal to the occa- 
sion, Gerry,” whispered her brother in her ear 


a lorry passed on. “Blood will tell—every 
ie.” 

Geraldine colored and bit her lip. Her father 
had climbed from the lowermost rounds of the 
social ladder, her mother had belonged to the 


dy-love, and he | 
was very unexceptionably dainty in her eyes to- | 


She did not think of being dissatisfied with | 


elights possess— | 


_ mated, he was the catch of the season, feted and 


_ able ent—before she had seen a finishing 
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vulgar stratum, the Redesdales stood high a | 
quarter of a cen ago. Miss Lessingham had 
all that veneration for the aristocracy—that dis- | 
gust of the parvenue—which the members of 
our free republic can indulge. 

“Do you speak for yourself, Aubrey?’ she 
asked, in retort. ‘‘Has she put you down al- 


Bi} Al 

“T’ve not been presented yet. Too late for 
the ceremonies, pie see. I will be, though, by 
Jove! She’s by far the handsomest girl in the 
rooms,” 

_ Aubrey Lessingham sauntered away, but fall- 
ing afoul a dainty embodiment of misty lace 
and tulle, a round baby-face and fluffy hair like 
amber silk—pretty Cornelia Day, with whom he 
was suspected to be half in love—changed his 
mind, and did not seek an immediate presenta- | 
tion to the handsomest girl in the rooms. 

When he saw her again, she was circling in 
the arms of Hugo Arnold, a young San Fran- 
ciscan, who was “‘ seein, the elephant,” in other 
words, ‘‘ doing” New York for the first. time. 
The son of a treble-millionaire, as nearly as the 
elder Arnold’s shares in gold and silver mines, 
thousands of acres of stocked prairie lands, ex- 
tensive vineyards and orange-groves, in that 
modern Eden—South Carolina, could be esti- 


bt by the fair beau-monde of the metro- 
polis. 

But, Western prince though he might be, Mr. 
Hugo Arnold was no waltzer. His brains—if 
he had any, as some envious masculines had 
been bold enough to gaa evidently | 
did not lie in his heels. The couple dropped out 
from among the dancers into an arched em- 
brasure. 

‘“ What a stunner you are at that sort of busi- 
ness, Miss Redesdale!” panted the Californian, 
mopping his heated forehead with a web which 
might have been a perfumed snow-drift. 
‘Somehow these round dances play the very 
dickens with my head-piece; the ceiling comes 
down, and the floor goes up, and I get tangled 
among the women’s flimsy-flamsies and make a 
general muss of the whole affair. This time’s an 
exception—’pon my life it is—I never fancied I 
could do the thing so well. Would it be too 
much to ask another—aw—later, Miss Redes- 
dale?” 

“Tt would, indeed,” laughed Florien. “TI 
could go on dancing forever, I think. Aren’t 
you satisfied with making me lose this divine 
measure?” 

* Dowt lose it.” It was Walter ag 
match my head—and my heart—with yours any 
day, Florien.” 

Head and heart might win, but feet—never. 
Faster, Walter. Oh, this ¢s ~valtzing. 

With her bright hair swe: ping his shoulders, 
her slender, supple shape in the clasp of his arm, 
her fair face just tin with a rosy glow, Wal- 
ter Lynne thrilled with proud triumph in know- 
ing that this radiant creature was his—his. It | 
was a satisfaction to know that his eye had been 
the first to recognize her glorious possibilities, 
his mind the first to meet hers in sympathy, his 
utterance the first to charm her ear with soft 
flatteries of her own incomparable loveliness. 
He would be so proud and tender of this pear! of 
price—his very own. 

One thing—very complacently disinterested 
did he feel at the moment—no one could accuse 
him of having sought her for her fortune. Had 
he not met her first—a penniless, companionless 
girl, down on the Jersey shore? Had he not | 
made love to her there on the sandy beach be- 
fore she had a fashionable friend or a fashion- 


school, or gained the tone which carried her 
proudly as the proudest there? 

Who more worthy to bear off the polished 

m than he who had discovered the diamond in 

he rough? 

What its fate might have been had it remain- 
ed a rough diamond, he did not care to drag 
forth. ithout a luster, and without a sparkle, 
without a rich, golden setting, it might have 
dropped heedlessly among common pebbles for 
aught of him. 

Do come somewhere away from the watch- 
fulness of those eyes for a moment. No—not | 
there. There are maneuvering, malicious 
mammas in every hall chair and window seat.” | 


| one rule of my walk through life. 


Into a great box of greenery, where a marble 
Niobe dripped wee~ing floods into a crystal 
basin, and rose-wreathed arches shadowed ar- 
bor-like nooks, they drifted. The dancing was 
at its hight, and the conservatory dese ex- 
cept for them. With a sigh of blissful con- 
tentment, Florry sunk into a seat, half conceal- 
ed by the artistic disposal of tall shrubs, and 
branches interlacing overhead with a natural 
effect which spoke well for the hand which had | 
arranged it all. | 

“What a delightful world it is,” said she. ‘I | 
never lived until to-night, [ think.” | 

“How cruel,” murmured Lynne. ‘I derive | 
my chief enjoyment of the night from the re- 
collection of a certain episode in your life down | 
at the Jersey beach. Youdon’t mean you count | 
that out of your life?” 

His sense of security was just the least bit in 
the world shaken. sil ts she had left the old 
life behind her—that little hour when Cupid 


reigned, and the girl’s promise was trustingly 
given along with the rest, 

He had not been growing unselfish in these 
eighteen months past. He had made himself 
master of her affairs very completely, as he in- 
tended making himself master of her at the 
early date which would seem consistent with 
the ardor of an impetuous lover. 

** One can live on fifteen thousand dollars a 
year,” had been his private reflection. ‘ Live 
ata ey tolerable style, and keep up a pretty 
wife—or let the pretty wife keep me, rather. 
Dear little Florry; so fond of meas she was, 
she’ll esteem it a privilege, ’m sure. It'll be an 
easy matter to stave off duns with three hun- 
dred thousand in certain prospective.  1’ll 
change my manner of life—I vow I will—with 
her tender little hand to guide the silken halter. 
T’ll cut the sharks—confound them!—and settle 
down into the model of a domestic man.” 

For a half-minute of time the atmosphere of 
approving self-complacence was stirred by a 
doubt, as he awaited her response. 

“That? oh, it was a foretaste, I suppose. 
You couldn’t expect a cleft in the cliff, and one 
adoring young man to compare with a lighted 
ball-room and a dozen, could you?” 

“Deuce take them all! begging your pardon, 
Miss Redesdale.” 

“ What did you say, Mr. Lynne?’ 

The long lashes went up anc the hazel eyes met 
his with very cool questioning. Surely this 
was anything but an auspicious renewal of his 
wooing. 

“Have you forgotton the relation we sus- 
tained down there at Beachcliff, Florien? I have 
not, and I can’t endure to see you smiling on all 
the young puppies in the room with as much fa- 
vor as you vouchsafe tome. Are you going to 
destroy my faith in woman’s truth by letting 
my true love pay the forfeit of their meaning- 
less gallantries? Has my constancy deserved 
this!—eh, Florien?’ 

He must have the weight off his mind. See 
much aggrieved he felt at the temerity of 
dozen others ready to pay her court with the 
same degree of noble sentiment that had prompt- 
ed him. He must know at once if there was 
any chance of her throwing him over at the 


ast. 

Florien laughed, with a tinge of her old irre- 
pressible glee, 

“How like a novel, Walter! Only I never 
did imagine my hero in dress-coat and kids. 
Who hinted at destroying your faith and for- 
feiting your true love/—not I, surely. Don’t 
make me think what a gushing little simpleton 
I must have seemed in those days, and I do re- 
member that I have all the experience of 
eighteen months’ boarding-school existence since 
that. Of course, I mean to abide by the prom- 
ise I gave you then, but there’s no need of 
framing it and hanging it up before me as the 
I believe IT 
was meant to dance over the way. Shall we go 
back? Ah, there is some one to interrupt us. 
Mamma, is it not?” 

It was mamma, with Aubrey Lessingham 
coming for his late presentation. 

“ What asearch I’ve had, Florien. My daugh- 
ter, Miss Redesdale, Mr. Lessingham; Mr. 
Lynne, some one was asking for you—Colonel 

arquestone, I think. I promised torepart you 
in due season.” 

Rather reluctantly Mr. Lynne resigned his 
place, offering his arm to Mrs. Redesdale, a 
shadow clouding his face, which had come at 
mention of Colonel Marquestone. They stood 
for a moment after Aubrey had gracefully ac- 
knowledged the favor conferred upon him, 

“They say you have waltzed with every 
dancing man in the rooms, Miss Redesdale, but 
I remain to complete the list. Won't you make 
the assertion good by a turn with me?’ 

She gave her silken flounces a shake, and 
slipped her fingers within his arm, then uttered 
a little startled ejaculation as her careless gaze 
was caught and held by a face looking in through 
a window near them. 

A pale, worn face, with disheveled black hair 
matted about it, and glittering, sunken eyes. 
It vanished almost instantly into the outer dark- 
ness. 

“What was it—a ghost—Mrs. Redesdale?” 

“A straggler, I think. I will send Thomas to 
investigate the premises—I couldn't feel safe to 
have one hanging about.” 

A flash in the speaker’s eyes did not bode well 
for the intruder—vagrant, as he probably was. 

‘Poor man!” said Florry, compassionately. 
“ Let Thomas take him into the servants’ hall 
warm himself, mamma. Think of any one being 
out this bitter night! I almost thought the face 
had a familiar look, though so haggard and 
ns lonely wight. 

b lon i 

ene cpioes, homeless quite—” 
hummed Aubrey. “Your sentiments of hos- 
pitality do you honor, Miss Redesdale, but wi 
are losin t+ glorious Strauss’ waltz in dis- 
cussing the poor wretch.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
BEHIND THE SCENES, 
Mrs. REDESDALE saw her step-daughter 
emerge from the conservatory on young 


ingham’s arm, and two minutes afterward was 
herself back in that bower of verdure, bloom 
and warmth, while without the stars glimmered 
down coldly through the bitter air of the winter 


mgt 
he hurried down an aisle where a door open- 
ed upon a side veranda overlooking the street. 
She was without wraps of any kind, but the 
frosty chill which met her with the opening door 
scarcely caused a shiver. She paused, with a 
searching glance about her, which descried the 
object of her search. A man leaning against a 
tree-box at a little distance, had his face turned 
toward the lighted windows. The shadow 
be 4 07 him about, obscuring his features, leav- 
ing his figure indistinet, but it was doubtless the 
straggler whose face for one moment had been 
outlined against the conservatory window. 

She glided noiselessly down the steps and laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

** Louis, is it you?” 

He turned, with a start, his white face seem- 
ing ow in that uncertain light. 

‘Itis I, mother.” 

“Come away from here—we may be seen. 
This way—follow me.” 


THE WIDOW. 


must be brief if youmake them now, I must go 
below before my absence is discovered and won- 
dered at. Shall I show you to a room where 


for 


et in the morning? 
0, you must hear me now.” He seemed to 
be gathering resolution for some dreaded task. 


“T was here two weeks ago, but you had gone— | 
B° ‘ g 


up the river, somebody said. 
“ After Florien,” interposed Mrs. Redesdale, 
“Yes. I was disappointed. I was anxious— 
most anxious to see you at once. 
less. I was actually suffering for food; but I 
met Colonel Marquestone, and borrowed money 
from him for present necessities. I—I mailed— 


some—of it to—a friend—I was bound to assist.” | 


| He went on quickly after that little hesitation: 
| ‘*T didn’t mean to go near the dens, any of them, 


| in my pockets, I couldn’t stop there. 


She led him in, but avoided all the brilliantly | 


lighted rooms, where beauty and gayety flashed 


and sparkled under the gaslights—where silks | 


shimmered, and jewels burned, and bright eyes 
outshone even the gleams of gas and gems. 

It was like running a gantlet to thread their 
way unseen through the mansion, all ablaze and 
thronged as it was, but it was successfully ac- 
complished, and Mrs. Redesdale drew a breath 
of relief, as she opened a door and motioned him 
to pass into a small room in an obscure corner 
of the building, where a single dim light was 
burning. She entered after him and turned the 
key in the lock. She advanced to the center of 


the room and turned on the gas to a brilliant | 


e. 
Standing in the flood of garish light, her vel- | 


vet robe sweeping the floor in trailing folds, 
and marabout plumes nodding over her brow, 
she looked stately and imposing as any hi 
bred dame. She had blue-black satiny hair, 
sweeping back from a low, wide forehead; 
brows heavily arched over glittering black eyes; 
a square chin, a thin nostril, a complexion in- 
clined to sallowness, but relieved by the vivid 
coloring of cheek and lip. 

A young-looking woman to be called mother 
by this. vagabond—this seedy, woe-begone, 
wretched straggler. neh 

Suffering and recent privations — perhaps 
worse—had stamped themselves upon his coun- 
tenance, apparently adding to his years. The 
thin, smooth face turned gray and haggard, the 
black eyes sunken, with dark hollows under- 
neath the raven hair untrimmed and uncombed, 
though Changed, were unmistakably those of 
Louis Kenyon, the young landscape artist who 
had fhet Florien and her friend, in their esca- 

de upon the river, who had given lessons in 
eau Molyneux’s school a year before. 

He dro into a chair, his face turned in 
shadow, relaxed muscles speaking of dejec- 
tion and physical enervation. Mrs. es- 
dale stood silent, her glittering eyes fixed upon 
his drooping figure, her lips compressed to a 
straight line, and the color upon her cheeks 
ye ge to carmine. 

) 


| dissipation. 
high- | nt 


| but I got drawn in—the old force of attraction 


was too strong. Well, I made something out of 
the small sum I had remaining, and with money 


have been crazy for ten days, I can’t remem- 
ber anything which occurred within that time. 
Icame to myself wandering about the streets, 
neglected, ragged, penniless, suffering. Some- 
boay. I knew gave me a dinner; but [’'m not 
strong yet, as you can see. I set out to find 
ou, and I’ve been hours in getting here. For 
he sake of heaven, take your eyes off from me! 
—how can I tell you while you look at me in 
that way?’ 

“You have been telling me a great deal to 
very little purpose, Louis. You came here, you 
borrowed some money, you gambled, and in that 
way made some more. Nothing very wrong in 
that. But og must follow it by a piece of 

outhful fo ly. You a started on an orgie, 
ose control of yourself, and wind up as I see, 
Not wise, Louis, after the precedent you have 
had. Liquor affects you in precisely the same 
manner it did your father, and he lost his life in 
a bar-room brawl. 

“Be warned in time, my son, you can’t stand 
But all this has nothing to do with 
the mission you set out upon, more than a year 
ago. Did you perform it?” 

“T think you scarcely need to ask me that.” 

“T take it that you have not. You have been 
wasting precious time, Louis. It is easy to win 
a race before other competitors have entered the 


ring. 

Pah, perhaps. I remember you explained 
that when you sent me to woo and win Florien 
Redesdale when she was shut up in boarding- 
school—a good place to foster sentimentality— 


| away from the chance of other lovers. A silly 


school-girl would be apt to throw herself away 
on the first handsome scamp who put in for her. 
I daresay you were right enough in theory, but 
ra for your plan, I was not the 

rst.’ 

She surveyed him incredulously. 

“A chit like she is~you must be mistaken. 
Oh, some rustic Apollo, perhaps, or some fisher- 
man’s son who been @ the hero of her 


childish fancy. She would be ready to replace | 


him with a handsome and accomplished 
yourself, to make it plain. First | 
severe, but not lasting.” 

“*T don’t know anything about that. I made 


youth— 
joves may be 


| no attempt to rival the happy. chosen one.” 


threw back his head with an impatient | 


gesture, and wheeled about to face her in 
another moment. 
“Why don’t you say something? Haven't 


you a welcome for the Pie ae in the midst of 
all this splendor? Whata change for you ma 
mere! Your private suite at the Astor House, 
where I had the pleasure of seein, 
elegant to be sure; but then this is home, A 
change, certainly, from my first recollection, 
when my bonny mamma rattled a castanet to 


her dancing when the wheezy old organ was | 


new. It had grown wheezy, you know, when I 


took to carrying it; but I’m speaking of the | 


time when I sported kmnee-breeches and a scarlet 

jacket, and gathered the pennies in my little vel- 

vet cap. Iwas a very monkey for agility, and 

so ere prettier than. a monkey, that t took 
ngly— 

‘*Louis!” He had been pouring out his words 
in a defiant, almost menacing way, the muscles 
about his mouth twitching nervously, and his 
wasted fingers plucking at the velvet upholstery 
of the chair in which he sat. He shrunk away 
at the sound of her voice, under the blaze leap- 


ing up into her eyes. 
me, You would do well to forget that portion of 
your life,” said she, coldly. “I am waiting an 
explanation of your 
silence. Some mothers would not have remem- 
bered their sons when lifted suddenly from poy- 
erty and obscurity to position and affluence. I 
recognized the duty owing to the ‘bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh,’ and sent for you 
over a year ago, to point out an admirable 
chance of stepping into a fortune, and conse- 
t greatness—you had ambitious aims, I be- 


quent} 
lieve, in following your art. You very Willing- | 


ly mith goo my advice, and the money I 

ovided for your outfit; and from that day to 
his—more ti a@ year’s time—I have never 
seen you nor heard from you. Where 


long absence—your singular | 


you last, was | 


have you | They say that the c 
been; what have you done? Your ietions | threw him into dissolw 


“ You come to tell me 


to find favor now.” : 
“T know it—with you,” he answered, sulkily. 
‘*T suppose vou see the folly of your course— 
the wisdom of mine,” went on Mrs. Redesdale. 
“You have thrown away your happiest oppor- 
tunity, but all is not lost yet. That fact of a 


former lover is scarcely a drawback; girls al- | 


ways have ridiculous fancies, and always get 


over them. The great difficulty is in nevi a} 
| half-score of others competing with you; but 
yade father’s son should be able to make his way | 


almost any woman’s heart.” 

‘*-Yes, I remember hearing the story 
father’s conquest, though he hadn’t much to 

in by it. Love conquered with him, didn't it? 

{ me see—this is the way the narrative goes: 
Once upon atime a young Italian went tramp- 
ing through the Canadas. His sole fortune was 
his face—rarely and darkly beautiful, as only an 
Italian’s can be—very much like my own, I have 
been told. Not as mine must epee just now; 
IT am aware it must suffer from its unshorn and 
unwashed state. His sole fortune, I say, was 
his face and the organ he carried upon his back. 
Whatever inducement drew him to that bleak 
climate, I cannot comprehend; but he was 
known to have penetrated as far north as St. 
Jeremie; he was heard of in Quebec, he was 
seen in Montreal. From there, by a roundabout 
course, he struck the Rideau canal, and of course 
brought up at Kingston. It was here he put to 
brilliant use the gifts the A ston gave him. He 
fell madly in love with a nch Canadian 1 
named Mirette Pierrot. She wasn’t more ti 
fifteen; but, young as she was, her market had 
already been made by an old hunks of a father, 
who was anxious to get her off his hands. No 
s) po ager ato for it was a young New 

orker, well-looking and in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, to Or the 


who was carry . 
h in of his after-defeat 
courses—that he ran 


you can rest, and hear what you have got to say | 


I was penni- | 


I must | 


hat you deliberately 
disregarded my injunctions? Itis hardly a plea | 


of my | 
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through his fortune, and was suspected of en- 
gaging in an enterprise not strictly conform- 
able to law—in fact, it was thought that he was 
leagued with the smugglers who did such a 
thriving business along the Eastern coasts a few 
years BRO. 
‘Well, it was my father’s fault that brought 
him to grief inany case. The wedding-day was 
set—the bridal gifts, some of them, given—the 
wedding breakfast prepared, and the 
invited. 
“«The kirk was decked at morning tide, 
The tapers glimmered fair; 
The priest and bridegroom wait the bride, 
But ne'er a bride was there. 


“*They sought her baith by bower and ha’, 
The lady wasna seen; 
She’s ower the border and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean,’ 
“That was the discovery they made. 
| faithless little bride-elect ran away with her or- 
an-grinding lover; they made direct for the 
tates, and were very happy, doubtless, wan- 
dering from place to pisces, gathering up the 
| pennies they made by the organ’s grind and the 
castanet’s rattle. Itwasn’t very long, however, 
until they had a youthful image of the young 
papa to perform that duty—myself, as I’ve 
taken occasion to remark belore, 

“T never knew, but I’ve wondered sometimes 
since, if it was the jilted lover who was received 
in my dead father’s place. I was only six, and 
my new papa very kindly lent me name, 
which I wear to this day. But the new life was 
quite too monotonous for me. You put me to 
school, but the greater part of the time when 

ou thought me poring over my books or annoy- 
ing the master, I was wandering about the 
streets dancing to the jingle of the old castanet, 
Tran aver once with a vagrant minstrel troupe, 
and you thought so little of my loss that you 
left me alone to find my way heck again, months 
afterward—when I had grown disgusted with 
life, and the cruelty of my masters. 

‘But home life had not grown more attrac- 
tive; if you remember, you and my step-papa 
were not always in the most amiable humor 
with each other. It was not long before I ran 
away again, and this time carried with me the 
wheezy old organ, which had been preserved 


The 


and stored Th, at my request. As ‘ht be 
| expected, I fellin with theatrical le. I took 
lessons at scene-painting, and g that I 


really had some talent, got admission to a studio 
where I could study the works of noted artists; 
and the proprietor, who wasan eccentric genius, 
gave me some valuable hints and found me some 
notable patrons, so I rose to my enviable posi- 
tion of landscape artist. Just as I attained it 
you—whom I had lost sight of for years—turned 
up like the fairy godmother of a children’s tale. 

“You have been in Australia, yo say. My 
step-papa had the bad taste to die there, and 
with your usual economy of time, you 
hastened to replace him. But Australia must be 
a poor land for matrimonial investments; the 
third husband also dies, before the term of your 
bridehood has expired. 

‘This time you are left in a responsible posi- 
tion. The last ‘dear departed’ has been a man 
of wealth and influence. He leaves a daughter 
| whom he has not seen since her infancy, but to 
whom he has willed the greater part of his 
wealth. With commendatory zeal, you deter- 
| mine to act a mother’s part toward the bereaved 

young girl. Tocarry out the programme more 
| effectually, you search out the son of your early 
| marriage, and inform him that he shall woo the 
beautiful heiress, win her love, gain her wealth, 
and—share the latter with you. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Redesdale, as he paused. 
“Tf you insist upon reviewing the whole field, 
pray do it as rapidly as possible, You are now, 
unless I am very much mistaken, reaching your 
starting-point.” 

Y Wo y mother, I am done—with that sub- 


ect, 
‘Then I must really insist gos another in- 
terview. Go to some quiet hotel to-night, and I 
will send you the means to make yo pre- 
sentable. Take time—a week if need be—to re- 
cover from the effects of your late imprudence. 
Then come, and I think, with my uence ex- 
erted, you may yet off the prize.” 

She made a motion to reach the door, but he 
rose to throw himself directly in her wer 

“Mother, wait. There is more which you 
must hear, You will have to give up your 
scheme—your hope of marrying Florien and 
me, I went up the Hudson Ra Gack ag ange I 
succeeded in meeting Miss esdale, but she 
with her one of her 


‘“‘ Mother, if there is such a thing as affection 
—pity in that hard heart of Bagi, don’t turn 
from me now. Iam wedded to the that I 
| love, and this is the anniversary of our mar- 


rie warew 
C) w back his head and looked her 
uarely in the eyes now. 


© color went out of her face, lea’ 
gray stone. Only her eyes con un 
| brightness was merged in a fierce gleam, 


“Who is the creature—the girl I. mean?” 
There was not a trace of emotion in her voice. 

“Mother, she is an angel if ever an angel lived 
and breathed. Poor Isa—dear little Isa! You 
can’t help loving her if you see her once.” 

* An angel and an artist—happy alliance!” 

“You are not angry, and 1 was so fearful. 
You will not refuse to help me and my poor lit- 
tle wife? She is ill, she had to endure privations 
she is not fit to bear. She has suffered for food 
and fire sometimes, she is suffering now for care- 
ful attendance. Oh, my mother! when you tell 
me that you forgive me, that you will not turn 
against us, I will be the happiest man on the 
face of this earth.” 

The light that~broke over his face as he spoke 
of his young wife fairly transfigured it. A sob 
rose in his throat, but he choked it down; a 
moisture filling his eyes left them tender and 
dreamy; his lips wore that sweet smile which 
was the reflex of happiness now. 

“* W ho is she, I ask?” 

“ Her name?—it was Isola Snow.” 

“Tsola Snow!” The proud woman staggered 
back, and to his dying day Louis Kenyon would 
never forget the expression of her face. Malig- 
nant as the devilish inspiration of a fallen spirit. 
The wicked thought which she afterward acted 
upon occurred to her then, and its very evil 
force overpowered her for a second. 

She grasped the back of a chair and steadied 
herself, not moving her eyes from his face. 

**Tsola Snow!” she repeated, almost in a whis- 
per. ‘“‘ Where is she now, this wife of yours?” 

“Tn an old fishwoman’s cabin down on the 
Jersey coast. I did some sketching there, but 
we were miserably r and I could make but 
little. Isola fell ill there, and I was left no 
choice at last but to come to you, If you will 
help me now, I willsome day repay all the ex- 
pense you may incur. I shall work for her sake 
as I have never worked before, and I must—shall 
succeed,” 

She glanced at him—his haggard face so light- 
ed now, his disheveled hair, his threadbare, 
soiled, disordered clothes. 

He understood her, and colored with shame. 

**T didn’t mean to give way to temptation,” 
said he, humbly. ‘Jt is the first time for more 
than a year, and my only excuse is the agony of 
apprehension I was suffering. It is unmanly to 
confess it, but I feared to meet you, ma mere. 
But you will help me?” 

Very humbly, very pleadingly, very eagerly, 
were the last words spoken. 

Mrs. Redesdale did not answer for a moment. 
She put up her hand to shade her eyes, and 
studied his face. 

“Tf you will go to some quiet place and re- 
eruit yourself, I will go down to the coast some 
time during the week and have her removed 
and cared for.” 

“You will?’ Such concession was more than 
he had hoped, his delight was almost incredulity. 
**T have been unjust to you in thought, mother, 
but if you do it? will bless you foreyer, Only, 
I should like to take her the good news.” 

“ff Tam bountiful, you must let me be so in 
my own manner, Isola Snow, you said. I 
think I knew her—parent. ‘No. 53 of the 
Foundling hbo aoecny a female child, name un- 
known, adopted by Mrs, Isola Snow, Widow.’” 

“Oh!” with a gasp. “ You know that—do 
you know more?” : 

“Ask no questions. Can’t you be contented 
now?” 

“More than that—happy and grateful.” 

A little later, Mrs. Redesdale went back to her 
guests, unruffled and complacent as though she 

d not just passed through a trying scene. 


CHAPTER XI, 
NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


ALL that New Year’s Day a steady flow of 
callers streamed in and out at the esdale 
mansion. ; 

The clear, bitter _cold of the previous night 
had given over. The sky was full of rolling 
cloud-banks since early morning; they were 
mingling and spreading out their darker shades 
to a monotonous gray, and a light fall of snow 
had begun. 

Walter Lynne was one of the first to be 
ushered in after the bell began the ting-a-ling, 
announcing that the tide of callers was fairly 
flowing. Somebody was engrossing Mrs. Redes- 
dale, for which he was devoutly thankful. He 
was quite enough in love with his fiancee to be 
unreservedly devoted during the brief time al- 
lotted toa New Year’s call. 

_“T came early to witness the effects of last 
night’s unwonted dissipation,” said he. ‘‘ Where 
are the traces? You were lovely as a ase: 
blooming cereus then, and now you are f as 
an opening Sos : 

am in the very springtime of my enjoy- 
ment, you know. — Dissi en you call i but I 
find it the very elixir of life,” 

“You'll be weary enough of it before the sea- 
son is over—belle though you are bound to be. 
Oh, my rare blossom, I can almost wish that 
you were a little less perfect. 

“T am madly jealous already. How can I 
endure tosee all the moths of the metropolis 
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hovering about my bright light. I shall play 
the tyrant, and rivet my fetters; I think.” 

“Placard me—‘ Engaged? No, indeed. Do 
be merciful, Walter, and don’t clap an extin- 
guisher on your bright light with its first. glim- 
mer. 

“Tt is for you to be merciful, Florien. When 
shall I ask mamma? It will be necessary to get 
her consent as a matter of form, I suppose, 
though I warn you I’m not willing to recognize 
any authority unless it be in my favor.” 

“T don’t want you to recognize any authority 
except mine, and that you must submit to un- 
capstecningly. Don’t turn Bluebeard at the 
outset, or I may conclude not to put my head 
in jeopardy. If I am to wear fetters, they must 
be flower-woven for a time—I’m not willing to 
be shackled by even golden ones just yet.” 

“And what does that mean, cruel girl?” 

“Oh, that you mustn’t hurry me—that you 
must not be too confident in asserting yourself 
my future lord and master. Who knows but I 
may throw off the bonds yet?, . 

*** Oh, to be free! 
Free as the air that blows, 
Free as the ocean flows—’ 
Be circumspect, Walter, or I may raise the cry 
—‘ Liberty or death!” 

“Tt would be death to me to lose you. Ah, 
there comes some one to remind me that earthly 
happiness has a limit. And mamma is glancing 
this way uneasily, as though I had broken the 
proprieties by an over-stay. It can’t be ten 
minutes, surely, Florien?” 

“Considering the circumstances, I'll permit 
you to double the time. It is Mr. Arnold you 
see. 


“ What a bore! . I'll sit him out to relieve you, 
Florien.” 

‘*Do you expect me to be grateful for that? 
I haven’t palled of any one’s society yet.” 

“Thank you for saying it.. I can face even 
mamma with boldness now.” 

Mamma was facing him by this time, as the 
new-comer paid his respects to her fair step- 
daughter. 

“Pon honor, Miss Redesdale, you’re blooming 
asa California peach. I thought I’d find you 
completely fagged out after last night’s whirl. 
Why, I was played. Dreamed all night of be- 
ing ‘up ina balloon, all among the little stars 
and sailing round the moon,’ you know, till I 

ot up, with my head spinning likea top. Fact, 
assure you,” 

“Too much champagne,” insinuated Walter. 

“ Now, that’s unkind of you, Lynne. Think 
of exposing a fellow’s weakness to an angel like 
Miss Redesdale, You know better, though. 
Fact is, I believe I was intoxicated with bliss, 
Miss Redesdale. You smiled upon me, if you’re 
kind enough to remember.” 

“And snubbed you because you couldn’t 
waltz.” 

The young Californian looked rueful. 

“You whirled me about so confoundedly— 
beg pardon !—ecstatically, that I wasn’t over the 
dizziness six hours afterward. Found myself 
feverish, with a fluttering pulse and no appetite 
to speak of.” 

“Your case uires immediate attention, 
Mr. Arnold. Fluttering pulse, no appetite— 
clearly an affection of the heart. Shall I pre- 
scribe? Ah, it snows—that is an inspiration. I 
suggest, instead of balls and late suppers, a 
cutter and a fast span, robes, blankets and hot 
bricks, and a dainty little feminine article stored 
away with the rest. I really believe we will 
have sleighing before night-time.” 

“Let me profit by your advice, whether Mr. 
Arnold does or not,” Walter hastened to say. 
“Permit me, Miss Redesdale, to call for you at 
seven?” 

‘Well, by Jove! that is cool,” ejaculated the 
willin; ent. ‘‘ Before I could turn it neatly 
to ask Miss Redesdale to furnish her share of 
the prescription,” 

“Tf you gentlemen will be so inconsiderate, it 
is time for me to interfere,” Mrs. Redesdale 
smilingly interrupted. ‘After the fatigue of 
last night and the duties of to-day, Florien will 
not be fit to be out so soon. I can’t permit her 
to fade her roses after the fashion of the young 
ladies of to-day. There, don’t look so disap- 
pointed. If you be so minded and will promise 
not to stay late, you may both come in for an 
informal evening.” 

While she was peeking, a waiter drew near 
with a card on a little frosted salver. She put 
out her hand to take it and read: 

““WaLTER LYNNE.” 

‘‘ Not your double, I hope, my dear sir?” she 
said, smiling at Florry’s lover. 

“Not exactly. A great uncle, or something 
of that sort, any number of times removed. 
An eccentric old cove, representing half a mil- 
lion, whom everybody humors. That is his 
plan of making but he’s apt to drop in on 
you quite unex tedly any evening. It makes 
no difference if he has a previous acquaintance 
or not—he’s sure to know something about your 

dfather or some other musty antecedent 
you'd rather not have unearthed; and his oddi- 
ties are always tolerated. I rather indulge in 
great expectations through him. That is his 


Glancing out through the drawing-room win- 


dow, they had a glimpse of the equipage— 

inted panels, gold-mounted harness, Dlooled 
1orses, and an elderly colored coachman in plain 
dress upon the box. 

Mr, Lynne, the younger, had succeeded in git- 
ting out the San Franciscan; the two gentlemen 
went away together as the bell jingled its warn- 
ing, and as they went, passed the new arrival 
in the hall. 

It was Aubrey Lessingham. 

“T don’t pretend to ask if I find you ladies 
well,” he said, ‘The routine must be growing 
monotonous by this time, and who ever heard 
of any one not being well on New Year's Day? 
Refreshments? Thank you; cake only—no 
wine, Mrs. Redesdale. I’m throwing the influ- 
ence of my example in a good cause.” 

‘So heroic!” returned the hostess, but Florien 
saying nothing, gave him a glance of surprised 
approval. 

‘The ee are propitious,” said he, with a 
glance t ough the long window at the snow 
which was whirling down now in dense masses. 
‘“May I hope for the pleasure of your company 
for a sleigh-ride to-morrow, Miss Redesdale?? 

“T am engaged—no, I’m not engaged, either. 
Yours is the the third invitation Pve had, and 
by a curious working of events, though not re- 
fusing one, I’m left to accept it.” 

“Ts that meant to blunt my gratification at 
the honor? Fortune favors me, I think. It 
seems a characteristic of mine to come in at the 
last moment, and benefit myself through some 
other person’s disappointment.” 

Something in the eughing light of his brown 
eyes caused Florry’s to fall, and the flush on 
her cheeks to deepen perceptibly. 

Did he remember that summer midnight 
when his appearance had cut short a very ro- 
mantic scene in the drama of life? She had not 
much time to speculate, for he rose to make his 
adieu, and her stepmother, who both liked the 
yom man and thought it politic to ingratiate 

erself with the family of Florien’s guardian, 
had stopped him to say: c 

“Come to dinner this evening, Aubrey. You 
see I have waived all ceremony with you. We 
are to have evening visitors, but you are the 
only one thus far we have asked to dine, Will 
you favor us?” 

“With all the pleasure in the world, Mrs. 
Redesdale,” 

The novelty of the occasion had worn off by 
the time four o’clock struck, and the number of 
callers began to decrease. The slightly-varied 
formula did grow monotonous after it had been 
repeated a hundred or so times. Even Florry 
ackaicer lode to a slight feeling of weariness as 
she ascended the stairs an hour before their din- 
ner-time. 

“Tie down for a little time—snatch a few 
minutes’ alee you can. A nap will refresh 
you wonderfully,” her stepmother had saids ‘TI 
will send Adele to retouch your toilet before 
you come down.” 

Florry went, but not with any intention of 
profiting by the elder lady’s. advice. She was 
too new an aspirant for fashionable honors; the 
results of night and day gayety were too sweet 
yet to be sueceeded by the indifference which 
can close its eyes to slumber and gain strength 
for coming drains at a single moment’s notice. 

Mrs. Redesdale was not left long alone. The 
bell, silent for an interval, tinkled again, and 
the door fell back without the usual announce- 
ment of a name by the attending footman. 

‘Ah, colonel, not remiss, I began to think 
you were not to be included in the lists,” 

“T waited till your rush would be over. How 
have you got through the day, Mirette?” 

‘“ As IT manage to get through everything—to 
my om satisfaction,” she answered, with a 
augh. 

Colonel Marquestone pulled his tawny mus- 
tache with an approving glance. 

“Deuced clever woman, be my word you 
are. Dash it all! I can overlook those little in- 
consistencies of youth considering the admira- 
ble hand you play. We’re both something bet- 
ter off than if we had entered commendable 
matrimonial felicity some twenty-four years 
ago, and obeyed Scriptural injunctions by rear- 
ing up a healthy and numerous collection of 
olive-branches—always a poor man’s doubtful 
blessing.” S 

“Yet Iam not sure but we might have gov- 
erned such a collection with more ease than the 
two we have undertaken to subserve to our 
measures,” 

“Very probable. These only lambkins are 
sure to be spoiled ones, but between us I think 
we shall guide their tethers. What little cloud 
bespeaks the coming storm—is there a sign of 
opposition raised already?” 

‘We may expect it with our first move, I 
think, Ihave a hint that Florien has had a 
ae affair, and an existing engagement, I in- 
er. 

“Not an insuperable obstacle. Who is the 

1 devil whose romance must be sacrificed?” 

“T have not questioned her yet. Iwill have 
no difficulty in overing, for she is as open 
and unsuspecting as the day.” 

“ And will be charmed to make a confidant of 
her stepmamma, who is quite young and fresh- 
hi enough to prove sympathetic.” 
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“You incline to be sarcastic, colonel.” 

“Do you forget the experience which tends to 
make me so?” 

‘And do you forget that I am about to give 
you back the old faith?’ 

“Thrice worn. I wonder if it isn’t a trifle 
threadbare, Mirette?” 

‘Colonel Granger Marquestone, if you have 
any doubt of me, or if you are not satisfied, it 
is an easy matter to withdraw from our com- 
pact.” 

A flash in her eyes and a ring in her tone de- 
clared hers the master spirit of the two. 

Colonel Marquestone, with a gloomy brow 
and a sullen glow creeping into his cheeks, made 
answer: 

“Tam quite convineed that I am a fool to be- 
lieve in you, Mirette. On my soul, I believe 
you’ye only taken up with me because—well 
because it chances to be an advantageous move 
for both of us. And J have enough of the old 
romantic folly left within my breast to wish for 
something more.” 

“Granger!” Her voice was wonderfully soft 
and sweet, with a plaint of reproach underlying 
it. This woman could be a very siren when she 
chose, as she chose now. _‘‘ Granger, don’t bring 
up the past to judge me by it. You don’t know 
how I suffered, and how I regretted the mistake 
which childish willfulness led me to make. I 
was born to wear the ‘royal purple,’ and I took 
up the greatest cross I could have borne—povy- 
erty. ‘There! never make me speak of it again 
—ifi is over now, and [ hate the remembrance. 
I will be candid with you, Granger. I am sel- 
fish to the core, [suppose. If to wed you meant 
to face, poverty again as I have seen it, I would 
never entertain the thought. While it brings 
me certainty of riches, which is only another 
name for happiness, for insuring me that hap- 
piness I can love you, Granger Marquestone, 
with all my soul.” 

It was a meager declaration coming from her. 
There was nothing noble, good and true in 
her; if was a very warped and stinted soul with 
Mee devotion of which she was offering to repay 
1im. 

It satisfied him, however, and he clasped her 
hand with a pressure which made her wince. 

“Sure of that, Mirette, I could go to the 
world’s end at your bidding.” 

“Tf I went along; you wouldn’t otherwise, 
you_ know.” r 

“ Perhaps,” he laughed. “I think T shall cul- 
tivate a trust in you, though.” 

“Sensible man! It shall not be misplaced. 
But we have lost sight of the original subject. 
It’s very inconvenient that Mr. Redesdale should 
have taken such a hurried departure from this 
‘vale of tears,’ leaving me soill-provided! Poor 
man! he was very fond of me, and meant to 
change his will, so now it is manifestly my duty 
to carry out that intention in effect. I don’t 
suppose all my eloquence would convince the 
heiress it is only proper she should divide equal- 
ly with me, but if my son wins her and her 
ortion, he will see that justice is done me. 
That is my plan as you know. But what do you 
think the wretched boy has done, colonel?” 

Ka ini ot forestalled you by marrying already, I 
e spoke carelessly, without any thought that 
he had spoke the truth. 

“Just what he has done.” 
inode his hand up to stroke his beard and 
Star 


at her, 

“Lucifer! Why, then, that settles it. You 
can’t very well commit a murder, or force him 
into bigamy.” 

She was watching him narrowly, and her 
half-formed purpose of confiding “her whole 
wicked plan to him melted away. No man is 
so bad but there is some good left in him. A 
woman like her—thank heaven, there are few— 
with all the fierce malignity of hellish passion 
striving with her natural selfishness, can be de- 
void of every generous human feeling. She 
could not trust him with the full depth of her 
intended wickedness. 

“T am not forced to the choice—quite. For- 
tunately for us he has the vices to which young 
men of the times are addicted. He lured the 
girl by means of a mock ceremony, but the 
weak-minded fool is enough infatuated to make 
it good any day. I want you to keep him here 
in town, while I get the girl—who really be- 
lieves herself his wife—removed safely from his 
path, Once that is done we will have little 
trouble with him.” 

“Ah, that’s sufficiently easy,” responded 
Colonel Marquestone, with a breath of relief, 
“My conscience will sustain the breaking of a 
liaison.” 

Their conference was broken by the entrance 
of a servant to light up the rooms, and a little 
later Aubrey Lessingham returned. Florry 
floated down all in white, some fabric misty 
and intangible as a cloud, and dinner was an- 
nounced. 

They were back in the drawing-rooms, and 
Florien at the piano was playing softly, when 
Lynne and Arnold came in together. 

These two rival lovers—scarcel yet acknowl- 
edged as such—had met at the door, each risk- 
ing his neck in a frantie rush up the sli per. 
steps to gain precedence at the boll-pull tt 


bring 
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was the Californian’s luck to be foremost, and 
such a peal as resounded through the house 
startled echoes in the furthermost corners. 

Both glowered upon Aubrey Lessingham, who 
retained his place by Florry’s side, unmindful of 
their dark glances. 

“Don’t stir,” he pleaded, ‘I have set my 
heart on a duet, Wish I’d known in time to 
; Gerry around to share the honors with 

you.” 

4 Florien smiled, but before she could answer, 
the door opened again to admit Miss Lessing- 
ham and her friend, Cornelia Day. 

“ So kind of you to send your own carriage,” 
said the former. ‘‘Indeed, I was delighted to 
come.” 

Gerry was sincere in that, for she had felt 
sure of meeting Walter Lynne. 

‘“* Trust to woman’s forethought,” said Aubrey. 
“What would you have done with the three 
cavaliers?” 

“Set a couple down to a game of backgam- 
mon,” laughed Florry. ‘There’s no lane so 
long but it has a turning, and no difficulty so 
great but there is some way out it.” 

‘* No?” squestioned he, with mock solemnity, 
“By the way, Miss Redesdale, do you. ever 
make flying leaps out of second-story windows 
nowadays? Because, if you do, should like to 
be on hand as one of the principals in the 
scene.” 

He did remember, then, Florry crimsoned 
but could not be angry with the laughing gooc 
nature she saw in his eyes. 

She struck a chord and sung a stanza of an 
absurd ditty: 

“ We went a-Maying, a-Maying, oh, 

Tn the Mayday of our youth, 

We spoke vows of fidelity 
And everlasting truth. 

He went a-wandering, a-wandering, oh, 
Away from his native land, 

He found another, later love, 
And there bestowed his hand, 

I was left pining, pining, oh, 
‘Till another love came by, 

I found another, truer love, 
And happy now am I.” 


Her hands fell away from the keys, and she 
arose with a laugh, but, as she glanced across at 
her accepted lover, her lips quivered with an 
after-sigh. Even to her eyes he appeared in- 
sipid after the glowing, boyish face at her side. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A LITTLE CLOUD. 


FLORRY tripped down the stairs next morning 
just as the ormolu and bronze clocks in the 
chambers were chiming eleven in unison. She 
was ready equipped for the promised sleigh-ride 
in seal-skin jacket and jaunty velvet hat, with 
trimmings of blue, and broad blue scarf muf- 
fling her throat and streaming back over her 
shoulders. 

“How punctual,” said Aubrey, meeting her 
in the hall. ‘‘ You are actually the first young 
lady who never cope me waiting ‘just five min- 
utes’ while she tied her bonnet-strings.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of wasting the precious 
moments of a precious hour. Quick come, 
quickly go—is the way with the snow, ink. 

his soft air promises rain next.” . 

As they passed down the steps, a fancy cut- 
ter, drawn by two milk-white steeds was drawn 
up with a jerk at that side of the square, and 
Hugs Arnold leaned out from a pile of furred 
wrappings. 

‘bon’ tell me I’m too late, Miss Redesdale, 
I was coming to take you by surprise,” 

“You have done so, Mr. Arnold. You're too 
good-natured by half to merit, a disappoint- 
ment, though I don’t flatter myself it reaches 
tl 


“Tt does, though—it’s deuced hard on a fellow. 
Isay. I scoured about for two blessed hours if 
I was a minute, finding the right sort of a nig, 
and now I suppose I can just trot it back wit 
out giving the thoroughbreds a warmin; up.” 

“That would be too great a pity. would 
send you in to solicit mamma’s company, but 
she was too late at breakfast and woul opp 
you waiting an hour, | know. Ihope you'll fin 
some one, Mr. Arnold.” 

“Oh, no trouble about that,” grumbled the 
disappointed swain, as he watched the fair lady 
of his choice helped in the other cutter, ‘‘ Plen- 
ty of them, but not a Florry Redesdale in the 
lot. Bundles of nerves 1 y to screech at a 
two-inch jump—so deuced sweet on a fellow, 
too. That's a girl for you, now,. don’t go to 
toadying for the sake of your sawdust. Hang 
it all; why couldn’t Lessingham stick to his biz 
—haven’t heard of him being out hours 
fora month. Iwonder now if she’s apt to be 
struck by that red—mane of his. He’s a jolly 

od cove—Ill say that—but blessed if I like 

im to cut ahead of me,” 

Sublimely unconscious of this muttered reflec- 
tion, Aubrey tucked the tiger-skins about his 
companion, and away they swept over the as 
yet scarcely-broken surface of the square. At 

he first crossing they encountered Walter 
Lynne and Colonel mestone, arm-in-arm 
upon the sidewalk, Both gentlemen bowed, and 


Florry fancied that there was a shade of dis- 
pleasure on her jiance’s face. 

‘Jealous, I verily believe,” she thought. ‘I 
wonder—” 

It was not the first time Florry had wondered 
since New Year’s Eve, but as now she had in- 
variably crushed her misgivings without ana- 
lyzing them. She was conscious of a vague 
feeling of disappointment, but whether it .ap- 
plied most probably to him or to herself, she 
was not prepared to assert, 

“T suppose the sensation of delicious con- 
sciousness at loving and being loved, wears off 
with the novelty of the thing,” she thought. 
“People are apt to grow uncommonly tiresome 
I’ve observed, when they’re once engaged. 
didn’t know before that the attribute applied in- 
dividually to the happy actors in the play. 
thought it was rather an affection obseryed b 
outsiders than acknowledged by those whom it 
might concern, Heigho!” 

dreary yawn had finished that. reflection, 
and some other subject presenting itself to her 
mind, Florry brightened visibly in her mood. 

Now Aubrey touched his whip to the flank of 

the leader, looking a shade graver than his 
wont. 
“T don’t like that Colonel Marquestone,” said 
he, with a backward glance. “He has been 
among us for years, and he is still a mystery, 
I'm afraid that he’s exerting some influence 
that’s not for the best over Lynne.” 

“Worry gave her shoulders a little eontempt- 
uous shrug. 

“A man ought to be able to look out for him- 
self, I should think.” 

“Which declares that you are a novice in the 
ways that are dark, Miss Redesdale. You don’t 
know anything about the pitfalls which yawn 
under our unwary feet, Heaven forbid that L 
should prejudice Ne against my sex, but you 
mustn’t trust us all too implicitly. A man may 
look like Apollo, and dance like an angel—pro- 
vided angels do dance—and his heart be deceit- 
ful and desperately wicked, still.” 

“Tm to understand I can safely confide in 
only the old and ugly of your kind, IT suppose. 
Yowre trying to warn me against that delight- 
ful Mr, Arnold, now, I know, but I’m going to 
shut my eyes to the truth of your aphorism: 
T couldwt think of imputing deceitful and des- 
perately wicked sentiments to him.” 

“Nor need you,” was Aubrey’s laughing re- 
joinder. The young Californian was the last 
person to be included in the type he had given. 
“Tm happy to assure you, too, that Apollos 
and angels were never known to sport red hair 
and freckles.” 

He shook his leonine locks in mock defiance at 
her arch glance. He was rather proud of his 
hair, despite his depreciation of it, and it was 
certainly rare as it was—beautiful I nearly 
wrote, but then people differed on that point. 
Tt was of the auburn tint which clLanges in 
different lights from rich chestnut to red flame- 
color; he wore it in a bizarre fashion, rather 
long and rolling in clustering curls from the 
forehead to the nape of the neck. A very dif- 
ferent type of manly epocerance from Walter 
Lynne, with his blonde locks cut close, his blue 
eyes, effeminate cast of feature, and complexion 
transparent as a dainty belle’s. Aubrey was 
tall, broad-chested and sinewy, with a man’s 
determination of character stamped on his 
rather boyish face, and reflected from his brown 
eyes. 

“Tm to infer that your celestial acquain- 
tanceships are extensive,” suggested Florien, 
saucily. ‘ How else am I to reconcile your in- 
timate knowledge of the angels?” 

“Who lives nowadays without knowing hosts 
of them? You remember the saying—‘Speak 
of, an angel and you hear the rush of his wings.’ 
I believe in the rule of transposition, by which 
it might become—‘Feel the presence of an 
angel and you are led to speak of them,’ There, 
Miss. Redesdale, that is the most nonsensical 
speech I mean tomake you to-day, I give you 
credit for possessing a soul above trifles, and a 
taste above trashy sentimentalities.” 

Notwithstanding, Florry ran dightly up the 
steps on their return, and waited for her rin, 
to be answered with the conviction that she had 
passed a very pleasant morning, A breath of 
chilly moisture swept her cheeks as she waited 
there, 

“Raining,” she exclaimed, with an upward 
lanee to the leaden sky, ‘“ No more sleighing 
or a time, then.” 

Raining it was, and the soft, steady down- 
our swept Day every trace of the snow in 

the city streets before nightfall. Florry stood 
by her window, looking ruefully out at the 
muddy patches which lingered in sheltered 
places, when a tap at her door was followed by 
the entrance of her stepmother in dinner cos- 
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A heavy, lusterless black silk this time, whose 
rustling folds would haye stood alone. She 
wore a slender chain of gold, and a bracelet 
clasped upon the arm which was firm and white 
as polished ivory. Whatever she wore was be- 
coming to her, xt her toilets had an appearance 
of severe simplicity which the richness of their 
details scarcely admitted—it must have heen 
that she was one of those women who are 
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for gorgeous combinations—her style was so 
striking that it required astriking mode of dress 
to tone it down. °Ehe had a sprig of scarlet ge- 
ranium in her hair—the only touch of color she 
had ventured upon yet was in her floral decora- 
tions. Mrs. Redesdale had her own ends to 
meet, by seeming inconsolate in her widowhood, 
and appeared, with Spartan fortitude, always 
in the solid blacks which she heartily detested. 

‘‘Dreary,” said she, with a little shiver and a 
glance through the panes. ‘‘Come away, Flo- 
rien; it will make you low-spirited.” : 

«t like it sometimes,” said Florien, turning 
away, nevertheless—“ always when I have day- 
dreams at hand,” 

“Which mustn’t be to-day, my dear. You've 
no time to indulge in them. It’s full time you 
were dressing, as we have company at dinner.” 

‘Oh, I thought we were to be alone to-day.” 

“Only Colonel Marquestone and Mr. Lynne.” 

If Mrs. Redesdale watched for a change in 
her step-daughter’s countenance, she was disap- 
pointed. No deeper flush tinged the fair chee 
no new light of interest brightened the hazel 
da Only a little Hikes shade crept into 
them at mention of Colonel Marquestone, re- 
membering Aubrey’s words. 

“What is there strange about that colonel 
mamma? He is different in some way from a 
the other people we meet. Every one seems 
civil to him on compulsion, as See he might 
chance to have the gift of the Evil ye. We 

“And he has such fine eyes, too.” A hard 
glitter came into her own. What a sensitive 
nature was this to discover the difference, With 
a resentful thrill Mrs. Redesdale inwardly, won- 
dered what impression the delicate intuitive 
sense had taken of herself. ‘‘ To the best of my 
Imowledge, my dear, he is—Colonel Marque- 
stone. That fact must account for anythin 
outre you may discover in him, and it woul 
seem that nobody knows him.” 

Florien half-expected some explanation of his 
frequent presence at the house, but none was 
vouchsafed, and she turned to ring for her maid. 
Mrs. Redesdale put out her hand to interpose. 

“Tn a moment, Florien. Mr. Lynne was here 
this morning to prefer a certain request—per- 
haps you can guess what it was.” 

lorien’s eyes flashed, but she inclined her 
head and waited in silence. 

‘He wished my sanction of the engagement 
which he informs me exists, and to prevail upon 
you to make it public. To think of you being 
engay ed, Florry, and I never to suspect it!” 

; He did that?” cried Florry, with an angry 
intonation. ‘‘Mamma, I do nof want my en- 

gement made public. I thought Walter un- 
derstood that from our conversation yester- 
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irk Redesdale’s eyelids drooped slightly as 
she answered: 

“Tt was that, I believe, induced him to seek 
me. He wanted me to interpose my author— 
influence. Of course I replied that your own 
wishes would be your guide; while I should be 
glad to be admitted to your confidence, I should 
never restrict you.” 

Very generous and disinterested without a 
doubt. But Florry’s exclamation had given 
her the cue, and it tallied admirably with her 
wishes. She did not think proper to explain that 
Walter’s confession had been drawn out by a 
skillful feint of her own—a little well-timed 
raillery—which led him to think his betrothed 
had confided the case to her stepmother, and 
she had not undeceived him. Her own observa- 
tion had penetrated to the fact that he was Flo- 
rien’s fiance. 

“Very kind of you, mamma. Of course I 
meant to confide in you the first one, but was 
in no haste to let the fact be known. It is an 
old-standing engagement, entered upon before I 
went to achbol ait he tell you that?” 

*““No. I cannot so readily excuse his derelic- 
tion now. It’s like the impetuosity of a new 
lover rather than the open trust of one confident 
ne long assurance. After winning he 
should be content to let ae enjoy your first 
season without his ownership’s taboo.’ 

“T will settle that with Walter, mamma.” 

“*Thaven’t a doubt of it,” mentally commented 
mamma. There was never anything like gush- 
ing affection brought to bear between these two 
women whom fate had thrown together, From 
the moment the elder lady first encountered 
Florien’s clear eyes, she knew that flimsy pre- 
tenses would be quite too transparent for a 
blind, So she was content to sink even the pat- 
ronizing authority, which would have been so 
becoming to her style, and leave the young 
lady apparently handling the reins of freedom 
in the most approved manner. . 

‘One can whistle down the wind if one whis- 
tles long enough,” had been Mrs. Redesdale’s 
summing of conclusions. “And a_ willful 
girl’s whims will wear themselves out if you 
give them time and space enough. To kéep up 
a rebellion it is ni to have a little oppo- 
sition, and a little agreeing is better 
than a whole stone wall to quash that.” 

“ Don’t let me keep you longer,” she said, and 
with her own handrung for the maid, ‘ You're 
not quite rid of me yen you see. So young and 
so pare liged to resort to the arti- 
fices of toilette which women care to hide, 


| so you'll not be offended if I preside What are 


you poing to wear, Florien?” 

“T don’t know. Just brush out my hair. 
Adele, and let it go at that. Something blue, I 
think. That is my color, you know.” 

“How unconcerned youare. Most girls of 
eighteen think of nothing but their dresses, but 
that’s the advantage of not having to rely upon 
your make-up. owre sure to look charming 
in anything.’ 

“Yes,” answered Florry, 
“ Anything suits me, I think.” 

A fresh dash of rain against the window- 
panes caused Mrs. Redesdale to glance that 
way with a little shiver. 

“Horrid weather! who would have thought it 
yesterday?” 

“Who, indeed!” Florry thought, with a tinge 
of regret for the merry sleigh-rides she had been 
planning for the week. 

“PT ver the best of them, though,” she said, 
to herself, and then gave her tongue a sharp nip 
between her teeth as she remembered it had not 
been taken with Walter. Very loyal Florry 
was trying to prove herself in thought, and 
very remiss she found herself at times: 

‘And I promised to take a run down country 
to-morrow,” Mrs. Redesdale resumed. ‘‘I do 
hope this down-pour will cease. I’ve heard of a 
small property upon the coast which is to be dis- 
posed of at forced sale, and it may prove a 
chance to geta pet summer retreat very cheap. 
One thing, I will certainly see its worst points 
under such adverse circumstances.” 

‘Surely you'll not go if the storm lasts?” 

“My dear, I’m one of those preposterously 
healthy females that no sort of weather hurts. 
What a lovely shade that silk is, Florien. It 
will light up beautifully. The Mechlin laces 
and pearls with it by all means.” 

Mechlin laces and pearls it was, and very fair 
Florien looked in them as she stood under the 
drawing-room . gasoliers, the pale blue silk 
“lighting” with ravishing effect. Walter, who 
was the first to come, met her with a new thrill 
of pride in his conscious possession. 

“My star of the evening, you bewitch me 
anew with every new phase. In white you’re 
angoll in blue seraphic, in seal-skin and some- 
body else’s cutter—’ 

“Cutting,” said Florry, ‘Reserve your com- 
parisons, Walter. Do you know, sir, there’s a 
crow to pluck between us before we smoothly 
sail again? My temper and patience are sorely 
discomposed,” 

“What is it, my angel?’ 

“Don’t ‘angel’ me, sir; I’m in anything but 
an angelic humor, I assure you. Didn’t I espe- 
cially remark no longer ago than yesterda 
that I did not wish you to label me ' Engage: } 
—and here you are petitioning mamma to exert 
her authority over me to do that very thing. 
When I’m ready to submit to any authority, 
I'll very decorously go to the altar and give you 
the right to command, but you mustn’t expect 
to izanaize over me beforehand.” 

ef darling, what a mistake! J tyrannize! 
I beg the exertion of her authority!” 

“You know you did. And I'll not have it— 
do you hear? [ll not have it. I’m a grown 
young lady, with a will and a judgment of my 
own, not a wild little 5 de Sue an over Jer- 
sey sands, climbing Jersey cliffs, and ready to 
be twisted about the finger of a J ersey summer 
stroller.” 

‘*What an outbreak! Florry dear, what have 
IT done to deserve it?’ 

“What have youdone? The very thing I for- 
bade you doiag. If I have to repeat it, you 
went to mamma—” 

“Yes, you told me that, but it is one of 
the delusion you labor under. I did not go to 
mamma—she came to me, It’s true as I tell 

‘ou, she badgered it out of me. I hadn’t an 
you, y 
idea but that ee told her the whole affair— 
didn’t know differently until now, upon my 
word. I did ask her to intercede for me in 
making it known, as much out of compliment 
as anything else. It’srather hard to be lectured 
ie ae impatient to realize my bliss, I 

ink. 

* And Tsu if any of our dear friends of 
society, Miss’ Da or Miss Lessingham, for in- 
stance, or say Mr. Arnold and the club men, 
saw fit to interest themselyes in our affairs, they 
would badger it out of you too. You would 
have to make some concessions to them by way 
of compliment, I dare say.” 

“‘ My dear Florien, I wouldn’t have vexed you 
a Vexeay MrT phs 

exed, B ne? Angels and sera) 
and the like never get vexed 


, ly. 
‘“‘ Angels and seraphs may not, but darling, im- 
pilsive little girls do, with 

beg your fat most sincerely, Florry—will 
that do? I. don’t want you to make our en- 

ment known; I'll just go and flirt with 

iss Day and Miss Lessingham, and leays you 
to waltz with the ornian prince to your 
heart’s content.” 

“You couldn’t do better, my dear Walter.” 

‘Ah, you can laugh, knowing that a nod 
from you will bring me to the relief. As if I 
could exist Seabee from you, darling :” 

And so the li cloud was swept from the 


complacently. 
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lovers’ sky, leaving all asserene as before. But 
straws show which way the wind blows, and 
unanimity of opinion was not to be a bond be- 
tween the two. Walter, inclined to be jealous 
as he was, went over to devote himself to Mrs. 
Redesdale when Mr, Arnold dropped in during 
the evening. 

“T had to have some consolation for the cut 
my expectations received this morning, Miss 
Redesdale. That’s what if is to indulge great 
expectations, I suppose. I took your advice, 
though—got that little Miss Day to bear me 
company, and had my sleigh-ride after all. 
Now, then, will you go to the opera with me 
this night week? Big guns to be on hand, di- 
vine songster, basso and orchestra, and all that 
sort of thing—hanged if I know head or tail of 
it. Idon’tcare much for their screeching my- 
self, but I know it’s the proper thing for ladies 
to be fond of it. I thought I’d be sure to speak 
in time.” 

An assurance that he would be honored with 
her company sent the young San Franciscan to 
the seventh heaven of blisses, from which he 
only descended to take a goodly share of the re- 
freshments served, and to take a lingering leave 
when the other gentlemen departed. 

‘Insufferable puppy!” growled Walter, walk- 
ing off in an opposite direction. “If Florry 
was any other sort of a girl I wouldn’t have 
him ee about her so. No fear of her giv- 
ing me the go-by and snapping at him, consid- 
ering his moneybags, as many a girl would. 
Give her a range, and let her think she’s keep- 
ing the whip-hand of me, and she’ll be true as 
steel. I wouldn’t like to answer for it if she 
was hard pressed; these thoroughbreds: some- 
times take the bit in their teeth and run away 
with one’s calculations. She'll come around do- 
cile as a lamb, tired out with gamboling, if she’s 
let take her own time and course. Deuced awk- 
ward, Marquestone coming close on me just 
now. He’ll have to wait—that’s all of it. No 
my little bird, we’ll not make our engagemen‘ 

ublic; but rh just give the colonel a hint that 
*m soon to step into fifteen thousand a year. 
To think how near I’ve been to committing my- 
self for less before now! Lucky man, I declare 
Iam. Most fellows in my fix marry old and 
ugly, cross-tempered and close-fisted, while I 
et, the angel I adore, along with a very respec- 
ble fund. Such a prize! I'll not quarrel with 
Fate for her little punehes, while I’m indebted 
for that.” 

And for a rarity Mr. Walter Lynne went 
straight on his way to his dingy boarding-house. 
He was not in the habit of seeking it often be- 
fore daybreak began to streak the east; but he 
had been spending the evening with Florien, 
and, though not given to weak sentimentality, 
he wanted to carry her fair face into his dreams 
that night undefiled by the coarser associations 
- visit to his usual haunts would thrown be- 

ween. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BLOW FALLS. 


THE next morning was ushered in with a set- 
tled drizzling rain. ‘There was a raw air and an 
unbroken leaden sky which did not let a rift of 
the sunrise through. 

Mrs. Redesdale rose in the struggling gray of 
the late dawn at seven that dismal January 
morning. The season, until the week, had 
been unusually mild for the latitude, but this 
dreary rain, more penetrating than clear frost 
or keen winds, chilled the very marrow in the 
bones of the early pedestrians obliged to face it. 

But Mrs. Redesdale’s vaunt had not been 
made without just foundation, and she did not 
even shiver as she was rolled in her Bratdng 3 
through the streets to the depot. It would take 
more than wind and rain and dismal weather to 
turn her from the aches she had in view. It 
was high noon when she got out at a wayside 
station, where she took a stage for the little 
coast town which was the address given her by 
Louis Kenyon as the place where his young 
wife was staying. It was only three miles over 
a level stretch of road, but the wind blew in 
from the sea strong and cold. The driver on 
the box sunk his chin in his rough, high collar, 
and set his teeth in the face of it. Mrs. Redes- 
dale, in ape cloth and sables, settled back in 
the corner of the shabbily-cushioned seat, with 
no more apparent discomfort than if if had 
been her own luxurious carriage. 

She was put down at a staring white hotel, 
which had its complement of summer patron- 
age, butin the winter season was quite deserted 
except by casual wayfarers. Here she partook 
of a substantial dinner, and ordered a room pre- 
pared for the night, and afterward went out 
sions in pursuance of her self-appointed, wicked 


kk, 

A little low cottage, so close upon the shore 
that the high tides, creeping up, licked its base 
with their cold lips, she knew to be the house of 
the old fishwoman, with whom Isola was - 
ing. She had obtained minute instructions 
garding the locality from her son, in preference 
to img attention and arousing curiosity by 
makin; iry in the vicinity. Comfortless 
and dilapidated seemed the weatherbeaten hut; 
bleak, and dispiriting the line of low coast; for- 
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bidding the dark sea under the murky sky—she 
saw all that as she approached. 

“*My dear son’s resources must have run very 
low indeed,” mused Mrs. Redesdale. ‘‘ Very 
restricted and uncomfortable quarters his angel 
must find it here. I couldn’t wish her narrower 
ones, except in that last resting-place she will 
be apt to think preferable before Iam done with 
her. How strange, that of all the girls in this 
wide world, Louis should have chosen his 
daughter, and I hate her—I hate her for his 
sake. If I could banish her to that desert 
island where his bones are whitening—bah!’ [ 
thought I had done with him and his when I 
left him there. Now for the innocent dove he 
left to the charities of the world for love of me 
—how foolish of him to regret it afterward and 
poison wedded bliss with his vain reproaches.” 

Her hand was upon the latch. It did not re- 
sist, and she entered without knocking, stand- 
ing for a moment just within the entrance, 
studying the scene which the interior presented. 
A huge fireplace half-filled one side of the low 
room, and a back-log piled about with the 
drift cast up by the tide, shot dancing flames 
high up the wide chimney throat. Before it, in 
a rickety wooden rocker, with a scarlet shawl 
thrown over its back, sat a young, gue. crea- 
ture, the firelight playing over her delicate face 
and bringing out the glittering brightness of 
her golden hair. The sweet face was wan and 
thin, the blue eyes woefully large and solemn, 
and the tendrils of curling hair clung about the 
blue-veined temples as if striving to hide their 
hollowness. One would think that the sight of 
that fair young creature would have stirred 
some pang of pity or remorse in the heart of the 
woman at the door, but it did not. She looked 
upon her victim unmoved, wholly relentless. 

Isola had not moved at the sound of the door 
turning on its noisy hinges, but at the unwonted 
silence which followed she turned her head 
slightly as she spoke; 

“Back so soon, aunty Moll? Oh!”—as she 
caught sight of the strange figure. Mrs, Redes- 
dale advanced to the hearth, her glittering black 
eyes still fixed upon the girl’s face. 

‘ Sit,” she said, as Isola would have risen. 
“The old woman is not here?’ 

‘She has just now gone to the village. Be 
seated, madame; you will have some time to 
wait for her return.” 

“Tt is you I have come to see. 
way. too—from New York.” 

“Me?—from New York!” A quick shade of 
apprehension crossed the girl's face. ‘‘ Oh, then 
you must come from Louis! What has happen- 
ed—why has he not returned? Oh, please don’t 
keep me in suspense. Has any harm come to 
my Louis?” 

** Hoe is well—quite well. 
him; I am his mother.” 

Isola leaned forward in the chair, her trans- 
parent hands clasping the arm tightly. 

“ And you have forgiven him—oh, do say you 
have forgiven him. Poor boy! he was so fear- 
ful that = would be bitterly disappointed, and 
to think he should have incurred your displeas- 
ure for me. I didn’teven know he had a mother 
until we came to such straits, and he deter- 
mined at last to go to you.” 

“Truly a dutiful son.” 

“Don’t be vexed with him, don’t! It was all 
because of me; he thought I would not consent 
to marry him if I knew of you and that you 
were opposed. Iam in fault, if any one is; but, 
indeed, I couldn’t help loving him.” 

pict | suppose not.” ‘That steady gaze fixed on 
the girl’s face+strange, warning. 

“You are not very angry, are you?” pleaded 
Isola, timidly. ‘I shall love you for his sake, 
and you—won’t you love me a little?” 

‘Mothers are apt to have some affection for 
their children,” answered the visitor, coldly. 
Isola looked at her, frightened and wondering. 

“Yam afraid we have distressed you very, 
yery much,” said she, in a quivering voice, 
ready tears springing into the big, wistful blue 
eyes. ‘‘ Louis told me you wented im to marry 
some rich young lady. I don’t wonder that you 
are disappointed, for I haven’t anything but my 
love for him. I couldn’t refuse him any thing, 
and, oh, dear madame, love is better than riches, 
surely. It wasn’t so very wrong, was it, when 
we were so happy 

“Wrong!” The woman in her rich dress and 
costly furs, with that resolute, unwavering cru- 
elty in her hard face, rose up like a tower of 

ewrath before the trembling girl. ‘Wrong! 
Such a wicked, grievous wrong that you will 
not know peace to your hig, 8s . Such a sin- 
ful wrong that life will be a burden, and death 
when it comes a relief. Girl, girl! you had bet- 
ter be dead than what you are.” 

Tsola fell back in her chair, pale as death, and 
dumb with dread. . 

“ Pitiful creature—ay, grow white and trem- 
ble! Well you may, frail thing that you are. 
Louis Kenyon, todd to you in all faith as he 
was, is not your husband and never can be.” 

rset my husband—he is, he is! Louis would 
not deceive me,” panted the pale lips. 

Mrs. Redesdale raised fide tlenghed hand, as 
oe she would have struck her, but with an 
‘0 


commanded herself. 
Cold toa, , and spoke in the same 


Come a long 


I have come from 
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“Would to heaven it were only that. You | 
would be comparatively blessed if you were 
nothing more than the victim of a man’s treach- | 
ery. You are worse—infinitely worse. Louis 
Kenyon is your own brother, and I am mother 
of you both!” 

It seemed the very shadow of death itself 
sweeping over that pale face. Unutterable woe | 
and horror staring out of the blue eyes, made 
even the cruel woman before her shrink away. 
Only for a momeht, and yet she had not felt 


pity. 

Sit is the living truth, as God hears me!” 

And Isola, who could not understand that 
such sacrilege, and such perjury, could exist— 
that this declaration was false, was forced to 
believe. 

“His siser! Oh, my God!” 

The silence after that agonized cry, was bro- 
ken by no word for a moment—a moment which 
was an age of agony, during which the wind 
tore at the loose boards of the hut, and the rain 
beat down without in a continuous patter, the 
murmur of the sea rose monotonously, and the 
fire cracked and Ege cheerily up the wide 
chimney throat. Could life be turned to such a 
burden of horror and despair, all in one second, | 
and the little incidents of time go on unchanged? | 

‘You are brother and sister.” How cruelly | 
clear and distinct the woman’s tone rung. ‘ He | 
was the offspring of my first marriage, you of 
my second. Do you hear, girl? He knows the 
truth. He brought this fate upon you both by | 
his disobedience and deception. ou are more 
to be pitied—less to be blamed. I have come to 
take you away from here; I will do all I can to | 
make you forget your misery.” 

Forget her misery! What a mockery of words. 

“Tt cannot be—oh, it cannot be,” wailed Iso- 
la, ‘*How could you desert me if you are my | 
mother? Itis some dreadful mistake—you do 
not know who I am—no one does.” 

“You are No. 58, adopted from the Found- | 
ling Hospital by Mrs. Isola Snow; it was her | 
name she gave you. She put youin a boarding- | 
school somewhere up the Hudson when she went 
abroad. I was not rich always as Iam now; I | 
was very wretchedly poor once. We—your fatih- 
er and I—were going away from the city, and I 
could not be burdened by so young a child. I 
eaused you to be taken to the shee eet where 

ou soutd get better care than I could give you. | 
have your father’s picture here, taken with | 
mine; look and be convinced.” | 

The nerveless ae essayed to Sey 4 the | 
miniature case she shoved into them, and Isola’s 
faint hope melted away as she saw the two faces 
pictured side by side. The woman’s face was | 
not much changed—younger and fresher there, 
wonderfully like Louis now. And the other | 
had just such blue eyes as her own, just such 
golden hair curling in little rings close about the 
wide fair brow, the very same cast of features. 

‘You see there can be no mistake. There’s 
but one thing todo. You must go away from 
here, and you must forget the year that has 
passed. Life may be made very bright yet for 
one fair as you are; I shall do all I can to soft- 
en the blow to aon 

But her words fell on Eg ears. Cold 
unsympathizing words at best—it was as well 
they were not understood. 

“She took it pac As than I had a | 
mused Mrs. Redesdale, as she walked kk 
through the dreary rain to the hotel. “I feared | 
there would be a scene. There will be no diffi- | 
culty now—she was even more credulous than T 
dared to ho; It may be less easy to impose 
the same story upon him, but with her fairly 
out of his way, it may be done. That minia- | 
ture which Olse persisted in keeping, through | 
all our wanderings, even after the sweetness of | 
our love had turned to gall, found its use at _ 
last. 1 turned it over in my hand when I found | 
it in the book with his pa rs of value, and de- 
bated whether or not I should leave it to cheer | 
his lonely hours, should any fate s him to 
drag out an involuntary exile in that desert 
isle. No fear of it—he was as se as gone, and 
I did not know but the mounted case might be 
of use some day. There are ups and downs, and 
I hardly hoped to find myself so secure.” | 

And the girl whose despair she could reflect 
upon so lightly, how was she bearing up under | 
the agony which had cast its blight upon her? 

Rigid and death-like she lay back in her chair, 
the wide, staring eyes full of dumb pain. There 
was a dull ache in her heart as though it were 
compressed by ice-cold fingers. If she could 
only sob or ery out to loose their hold—but she 
pen not. How the wind blew and rattled the | 
panes! How the fire leaped, and danced, and 
made merry at her woe! at made her head 
so light? It was going up—up—there, the smoke- | 
blackened rafters of the roof were right above 
it. How ridiculons it would be if it were not for 
that numbing pain which would not let her 
laugh? Where were those bells ringing such 4 
deafening sa close to her ears?—oh, it was the 
sea, she had forgotten that. ‘The rush of many 
waters,’ and then darkness closed over the 
senses of the stricken girl. 

The old fishwoman returning found her ina 


| she whispered. 
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** Be still, honey; you’s awful weak to go off 
in a fit like that one were. It’s the cold that’s 
come so sudden gi’n you the chills, I reckon, and 
that hot fire right afore your face took the 
breath out’n you. I’ve brung some wine and 
some eyesters, and I’ll get somethin’ strength- 
enin’ up in a jiffy. You must’n gi’n up so just 
as it’s comin’ time fur him to come back,” 

Him—Louis! Isola’s white lids went down, 
and a moan broke over her colorless lips. 

“Whatever brung it on,” muttered the old 
woman as she bustled about her good work. 
“Tt didn’t come of nothin’. Like as not he’s 
left her, poor lamb! Men are allers doin’ it— 
breakin’ the hearts of such trustin’ doves. Curse 
em for it, I say.” 

Her fac drank the broth, and the heated 
wine she put to her lips without a word, and 
afterward fell into apparently deep slumber. 
The old woman replenished the fire, and throw- 
ing a tattered old quilt upon the hearth, laid 
herself down and soon snored lustily. 

Then the blue eyes opened nat. the girlish 
figure slid from the bed noiselessly. 

“T must get away from here, I must; I could 
not live and face that dreadful woman again,” 
was the girl’s wild thought. ‘Oh, Louis, Louis! 
Oh, if I were only dead!” 

She dressed herself with feverish, silent haste, 
She looked more like a ghost than a living 
woman, so weird was the thin face ghastly 
white in the firelight flickering over it. She 
took the scarlet shaw] from the back of the 
chair where it was hanging, and wrapped it . 
about her. Then, with a backward glance at 
the recumbent figure of the old woman sleepin 
upon the hearth, she lifted the latch and steppe: 
out into the night. 

Tt had ceased raining with the dusk, The 
blue-black sky was studded with stars, and a 
pale sickle of a moon hung above the rolling 
sea. The sea! if she could only drown her 
anguish in its depths! She wandered close to 
its edge, rie there almost against her will 
fascinated by that thought which recurrec 
again and again. If she only could—if she only 
could! Did Heaven never pardon a suicide, she 
wondered—was not her misery sufficient ex- 
cuse? Could she fo on living under the weight 
of her awful burden? 

The tide was going out, and something swing- 
ing at a little distance, dipping up and down 
with the waves, drew her to approach it. It 
was a boat, half floating. A light, frail little 
boat, as she found by putting her hands upon it, 
for it yielded slowly to the impulse which made 
her exert her whole strength in pushing it out 
upon the water. A desperate thought had come 
to her. She cast the rope which held it, and 
pushing it further still, clambered in just as a 
receding wave carried it off the sands. 

“Heaven forgive me if I am doing wrong,” 
“Tt shall be as He wills it, 
whether | live or die.” 

Surely this was tempting Providence, if ever 
Providence is tempted. 

The little boat danced out over the rough 
black waters. The cold wind blew chilling 


| through and through the girl’s delicate frame. 


ck, She had over- 
effort and the reac- 


The weakness was comin 
tasked her strength in 
tion was at hand. 

She wrapped her shaw! closer about her and 
lay down in the bottom of the boat. It was 
getting colder—colder. She was stiff and still, 
an iey weight bearing down upon her, growing 
heavier every moment. 

Once the lips moved to whisper: 

“ Louis!” 

Then the white face was upturned to the 
heavens, the blue eyes sealed as though never to 
open again. 

And the boat floated on and on over the broad 
space of ocean, out of sight of the low-lying line 
of shore, on and on all that long winter night. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE DEPTHS, AND ON THE SURFACE, 

Lovis KENYON sat before the glow of a grate 
full of ruddy coals. He was in dressing-gown 
and slippers, looking pale, but a different man 
than he seemed on the night of his unceremoni- 
ous visit at the Redesdale mansion, A stand 
was drawn to his elbow littered over with 
morning papers. A case containing cigars lay 
open upon the mantel. He reached to one 
now, biting off the end between his sharp, white 
teeth, 

He drew a few whiffs, lying back in the cush- 
ioned chair, and then the glowing tip died out 
into white ashes as he lost himself in a reverie, 
He started presently, laughed to himself, and 
relighted it. . 

How nervous and absent-minded I am! 
Surely she will be here to-day—dear little Isa. 
She’s roused up more good in.me than I thought 
native in the soil in this year past. I couldn’t 
go wrong and look into those big, clear blue 
eyés of hers without flinching, and she never 
found fault with the worst of the oes I 
could bring myself to confess'to her. I'll just 
make a clean breast of the whole affair—my 


dead faint in her chair before the fire. The 


hours wore on, and pitch-darkness settled down | 


before she opened her eyes to consciousness. 


tting in with the old crowd and going ona 
nken spree afterward. She'll be so gentle, 
| sorry too, that it will help to put down the 
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temptation another time. The whole world is 
not so bad, after all. There’s my mother, now 
—LI always thought nature forgot to insert a 
heart in her make-up, and here she is bringing 
me about in the most considerate manner, her- 
self going down after Isola and insisting upon 
me nursing myself into good condition, that she 
may not be shocked at the change. ‘Then, 
there’s Marquestone, who got me into some of 
my worst scrapes—l’ll do him the justice to say 
he always pulled me through—shows that he 
has a soft spot in his heart, and plans for me. as 
generously as though he were in love him- 
self, I shouldn’t much wonder if he were, b 
Jove! and it’s that which changes him. Gd F 
isn’t it, what a power the gentle passion exerts 
over us! I, so hot-headed, ambitious, reckless, 
find. myself gentle as a lamb—blessings on the 
little wife that’s done it! It seems like a dream, 
too good to be true; I'd as soon shuffle off the 
coils as to wake from it, I think. It’s a dear old 
world, after all’s said.” 

He flung the unconsumed half of his cigar 
upon the coals, and with his fingers drummed 
the devil’s tattoo upon the stand. There was a 
rustle without and a tap at his door. ; 

“Come in!” he called. Then sprung up with 
an eagerly-expectant look. It died out as his 
mother entered alone, closing the door after her. 

**T hoped Isa might be with you,” said he, 
placing a chair for her, and resuming his own, 

‘Unwarrantable and selfish, I suppose, but I’m 
thinking it very long to see the dear little girl. 
Where is she? At your house, I suppoNe, yu 
dearest and kindest of mothers. ‘o think I 
never appreciated you before! Pll make it u 
by being the most dutiful of sons hereafter. 
suppose Pll have to be content with divided af- 
fection after this—Florien and Isola were in- 
separables at school. It will be a happy reunion 
for my little girls. Even I could never quite 
console her for the loss of her girl-friend. How 
is she, mother?—she was ailing when I left her. 
Is she well—quite well?” 

His mother had her face turned from him, 
looking stolidly into the grate. ( 

‘Let me thaw out, Louis. It’s cold—fright- 
fully cold. You seem comfortable here.” 

“Thanks to you. I’m afraid I’ve been an un- 
grateful boy to you, but that’s all changed now, 
isn’t it, mother mine?” 

She glanced at his bright, hopeful face, and 
for the first he saw that she did not reflect his en- 
thusiasm, 

“You do look cold, and you've been on the go 
until you're tired out. Let me order something 
for you—wine?” 

‘“No, nothing. You've got to bear a disap- 
pointment, Louis.” 

‘* What! didn’t you bring her? Is she sick, 
— little wifey? Speak, mother; I shall go to 

er at once.” 

** You will never go to her on this earth.” 

‘* What do you mean? What have you done, 
woman? You have not harmed her! ~By heay- 
en! if would be an evil day any one injured 
Isola.” F 

“Be quiet, Louis. The girl ran away from 
the fisherwoman’s hut unknown to any one, and 
in the dead of night.” / 

“Then it was you did it—you drove her to it! 
What devil’s story have you been hatching up 
for her?” qo 

His er were blazing, his face pale with in- 

on. 

‘Nothing but the truth. She was traced to 
the shore, and there the track 7 a I— 
Soar girl—made away with herself, 

yuis. 

She spoke slowly, watching the effect of her 
words. A change came over his face—a startled, 

“Dead! You don’t mean that? Don’t tell me 
that she’s dead.” ; 

‘Tt would be better for you if she were.” 

“You lie!” He turned upon her fiercely. 
‘Tell me at once what you have said, what have 
you done to Isola? Fool! that I ever believed 
in you. It will be a sorry day’s work for you 
ess you right all the wrong you’ve done, if 
an Aid 
i is bad taste to address a lady in that man- 
ner, Louis. Undutiful, too. Ididn’t send her 
there, if your angel has gone to her proper 
sphere. I have full as much reason to be affect- 


ed by her disappear: as you.” 

Ma Yes, you have. ‘shall hold ‘ou accountable 
whatever has occurred. You pay doubly, 
madame, for all you make her suffer.” 

“She was more filial,” sneered Mrs, Redes- 
dale. ‘‘ But, then, women plead, not threaten. 
Let me beg of you to sit down again. You dis- 
cony me with those violent manifestations.” 

he God! Does the woman expect me to 
sit and simper and sugar-coat my questions after 
what she has told me? Speak, if you will; keep 
silent if you wish, I will not remain in sus- 
pense.” £ 

““My dear Louis, have patience. You shall 
have the revelation in good time—immediately 
if you insist. You wereso unfortunate as to run 
away with and marry your own sister. I won- 
der you didn’t recognize her hy the resemblance 
she her father. However that may be, I 


_ told her simply the truth—” 


“ What—what is it you say?” 


“The girl is your sister.” 

“Tt is false—I never had a sister.” 

“To your knowledge, perhaps. It is unfor- 
tunately true. You ran away, if you remem- 
ber, during the first year after my marriage with 
Mr. Kenyon. You were gone for months, and 
in that time the girl was born. _I didn’t wish to 
be hampered with the child, so I sent her to the 
Foundling Hospital, and went on a little tour I 
had been planning. It was easy enough on my 
return to let it be understood that the babe had 
gone to glory on the way.” 

“Are you a woman, or a demon, that you 
have no more soul than that? You could not de- 
sert your own babe in that cold-blooded way. 
It is a base trumped up lie to deceive us both.” 

“Tt is truth,” she answered doggedly. ‘‘ For 
the rest you should be able to judge. Youknow 
what an affectionate mother I was, and what 
assiduous care I bestowed upon you in tender 

ears. But, then, I loved your father and I 
fea hers; that made a difference.” 

He threw himself into a chair and dropped 
his face in his hands. 

‘Heaven knows you are capable of anything 
eruel or bad. Oh, Isola! my poor little Isola!” 

“Your sister—remember !” 

“He flung back his head with an expression 
of indescribable loathing on his face. 

“Go! before I am tempted to murder you!” 
he cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ I could do it with as little 
compunction as {£ would crush a venomous 
snake. It would be better for the world if I 
was to strike you dead where you stand.” 

She threw back a taunting laugh as she moved 
toward the door. 

** How blessed I am in my children! Don’t 
murder me, Louis; it would make you such a 
notorious monster, you know. Murderer of his 
mother, and—” 

“Stop!” he thundered, ‘One word to sully 
her memory, and your life shall pay the for- 
feit. 

Bold as she was, for her very life she dared 
not utter the scathing words which trembled 
— her tongue. She vanished through the 
closing door, and Louis Kenyon was alone with 
his despair. 


“Colonel Marquestone and Mr. Kenyon,” the’ 
servant announced, flinging back the door, 

t was a week after that interview between 
Louis and his mother. A week during which 
he had alternately striven to fight off the con- 
viction that she had spoken truth, and cursing 
himself that he had not suspected it from Isola’s 
striking resemblance to his mother’s second hus- 
band, Alec Kenyon. And Isola was dead!— 
little Isa who had loved him so! The blow had 
broken her heart, and it had sent him back into 
drearier id than any from which her love 
had rescued him. He had been a young man 
of generous impulses and weak practices of bad 
examples; now, all that inclined to nobility in 
him seemed to have died with her. He never 
doubted that she was lying at the bottom of the 
sea, the white hands which had smoothed his 
hair tangled about with loathsome weeds and 
slimy reptiles, the blue eyes staring sightlessly 
under the cold green waters, which sung their 
requiem about her awesome last resting-place. 

he wonder was that he had not plunged in a 
mad round of dissipation to deaden his anguish 
—he probably would have done so, but Colonel 
Marquestone seldom left his side during these 
days, and he wielded a stronger influence than 
the young man himself suspected. Ready for 
anything to blunt his acute suffering, Louis was 
not hard to lead in the very course they had 
planned for him, 

“ At last,” said Mrs. Redesdale, with a bright 
smile of welcome. ‘‘ What a stranger you are 
making of yourself, colonel—the first call ina 
week. How you gentlemen of leisure let us 
lonely women slip out of yourminds, Mr. Ken- 

on, it is a pleasure to see you among us. 

lorien, my dear, Mr, Kenyon—Mr. Kenyon 
my daughter, Miss Redesdale. _ What! old 
friends? [I was not aware of it. Mr. Kenyon 
is the celebrated young artist I have engaged 
to paint your portrait, Florien. My dear sir, 
you must let me have my own way and pro- 
secute the work here in the house. There is 
an upper chamber which will suit admirably 
as a studio, and its arrangements shall be made 
at your dictation.” ; 

“You are very kind, madame. I shall be 
most happy to defer to Miss Redesdale’s con- 
venience.” 

Do his best he could not make his words more 
than very coldly courteous. The remembrance 
of her heartlessness, which had resulted so fatal- 
ly for himself and the fair young girl he had 
taken for his wife, was ever present with him 
as adull 2 which smoldered under his smiling 
civility. might not always remain so—the 
sullen flame might burst all bounds some day 
with terrible consuming power. 

“You do not confine yourself wholly to land- 
scape pointe, then?” remarked Florien. 

“T devote myself to the study of all that is 
natural and beautiful, Miss esdale. To be 
candid, the execution of portraits is best paying. 
Genius is one thing, a shabby coat quite another, 
and for my part I don’t to shabby coats, 
Are you really enjoying the hollow deéceits?— 


‘this world is all a fleeting show,’ you know. 
Isn’t it pleasant to make such a gilded show of 
it as you are able to do?_ Ah, you know nothing 
of the misery entailed in the compulsory wear- 
ing of a shabby coat; that unenviable fate is re- 
served for us poor devils who have brains in- 
stead of purses. The two don’t often hunt in 
couples, ’'m sorry to say.” 

“Haven't you been growing cynical, Mr. 
Kenyon?” 

‘* Perhaps—very likely, I think. We're apt 
to wear off the fine edges in a rough rub with 
the odds of circumstances. You must leti me 
take you to our Art Gallery, Miss Redesdale. I 
have a picture on exhibition; just a bit of Hud- 
son scenery by moonlight, but it’s rather well 
done, I flatter myself.” 

At the further end of the long room, Mrs, 
Redesdale and Colonel Marquestone were carry- 
ing on their conversation in a low tone. 

‘How have you managed all so admirably 
and in so short a time, colonel? You have 
achieved wonders, and I am curious to know 
the means you employed. If I were inclined to 
be superstitious, I should think that fate was 
working too smoothly into our hands, and means 
to turn on us by-and-by.” 

“The battle is not to the strong alone, 

But to the active, the vigilant, the brave,” 
he quoted. ‘‘My dear Mirette, we are active 
and vigilant, and with us impudence stands for 
bravery, I think. As to the means I employed, 
they were simple enough. I kept him from 
drinking instead of tempting him to it, as you 
would have done. His grief was of the hope ess 
kind which had nothing to feed upon. Was it a 
trumped-up story, that of the girl feeding her- 
self to the fishes? He seemed to believe it very 
thorough! y- y 

“'There’s no doubt of it, I think. Those soft, 
babyish woman are apt to take such an affair 
very seriously to heart.” 

“* Hum—deuced bad taste, I say.” 

The colonel had received his account of the 
matter from Mrs. Redesdale herself, and got no 
hint of the true means she had brought to bear 
in effecting her end. He did not suspect the 
close tie of blood she had declared existing be- 
tween the two young people, or how infinitely 
preferable the most anoint death would appear 
to the pure-minded girl, rather than life and the 
burden of sin—unconsciously committed though 
it were—she must bear through it. 

“Tf he had the slightest hope that the girl 
could be alive, I don’t think we would have 
found him such a submissive tool. But then, 
fifteen thousand a year has its charms, even for 
a heart that’s bereaved, and our dear boy is 
neither blind nor indifferent to the main chance.” 

“He is too much his mother’s son for that,” 
answered Mrs. Redesdale, complacently. ‘‘ Our 
machinery is all in motion now, is it not?” 

“Pretty much. I have Lynne well in m 
power already, and he will be out of his dept 
entirely by the time we are ready for it. He 

icked up a little last night by plucking that 

talifornia fool, How will the young lady take 
it when her faithful swain gives her the cold 
shoulder, do you think? Plucky enough to face 
it out, I judge.” 

“ Better than that. Florien don’t care a straw 
for the man in her heart. It’s the old romance 
of first, loye when she was poor, and that’s all I 
can’t understand about it. Walter Lynne. is 
scarcely one to sacrifice himself for dear love’s 
sake. think it’s probable he was amusing 
himself with her, and the news of her unsus- 
pected fortune ‘proved him true.’ However 
that ad be, Florien holds to» the idea that 
she must be so, because she has plighted her 
word. She'll not be sorry for the release, mark 
my words!” : 

‘By Jove! I believe you’re right. Look at 
those two now. Cooing like turtle-doves, and 
as oblivious of us as if we were across the conti- 
nent instead of only the length of the room be- 
tween us.” 

Not quite so absorbed or oblivious as the colo- 
nel’s remark suggested, but still very pleasant 
engrossed were the young couple. Ybrien too 
her place at the piano at his request, and sung 
the songs of his choosing. 

“You must requite me in the same manner,” 
she said, smilingly, at last. ‘‘I have not forgot- 
ten what a rich barytone you are fortunate 
enough to possess,” 

‘Nor the occasion when you heard it first, 
may I dare to hope? 

‘Seasons may roll, - 

But the true soul 
Burns the same, where’er it goes.” 

I shall never forget. it, nor the long, long year I 
have kept aloof, trying in vain to conquer the 
wild presumption which sprung up in that first 
moment of our meeting. You warned me of my 
folly once, but if it be folly still, I must abide 
by it. Shall I sing for you—what?” 

He was finaing ¢ pleasurable excitement in 
this pursuit to which he had lent himself, and 
his words, tones and glances were all as ion- 
ate as though their burden had been tru 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. 
“How do I look, Gerry? Are these roses be+ 
Hounces—I'm such an insig- 


coming? And my 
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ones, 


nificant little thing that I can’t wear gaep 
them 


but Madame Elssler draped and looped 
beautifully. Do I need anything more?” 

Miss Cornelia Day turned herself slowly 
around for her friend’s inspection. She was ex- 
quisitely dressed ini pink silk and white point, 


with clusters of moss rosebuds in her fluffy yel- | 


low hair. 

“Lovely!” ejaculated Geraldine. ‘‘ Madame 
Elssler has taste, but one with your fair com- 
plexion can wear anything that’s delicate. Now 
T have to resort to the deepest hues of the rain- 
bow—we brunettes haven't the liberty of choice 
you blondes can take. You do need something 
more, though. Hold here till I pencil your eye- 
brows just the least bit in the world—it gives 
such a piquant cast to the countenance. Just a 
dust-more of powder to take that polish off your 
forehead—there, now you're perfect. I believe 
I'd have chosen white flowers if [ were you, 


though nothing could be sweeter than those | 


clusters of half-opened buds.” 

“They just match the shade of my dress,” an- 
swered Cornelia, and a blush which might have 
been the reflection of light from the pink silk 
swept over her face. The true secret of her 
choosing them was this: at the ball of New 
Year’s Eve, Aubrey had been rather extrava- 
gant in his praises of Miss Redesdale’s toilet in 
her hearing, and had especially remarked the 
effect of her simple decorations—clusters of 
moss rosebuds precisely like these. Not for the 
world would Miss Day have admitted that she 
had studied syory detail of her dress with a 

ni 


view to pe s taste, or that she had ma- 
neuvered to accompany the Lessinghams from 


their own house that she might have a fair ex- 
cuse for monopolizing Aubrey through the 
evening. 

“ Everybody will be at the opera to-night, I 
suppose,” chattered Cornelia. ‘‘Oh, Gerry! 
that corn-colored moire is just heavenly; and 
the lace—real Chantilly, isn’t it? You look like 
a queen, I declare. I wonder, now, what that 
Miss Redesdale will wear. I can’t see anything 
so remarkable about her that every one should 
be going into raptures; it must be that she’s a 
new star in the firmament, I think.” 

‘Oh, I dare say,” answered Gerry, carelessly, 
but not without an inward twinge. ‘‘ Does my 
opera-cloak need a pin there in the back? What 
a darling hood! Even Aubrey, who is usually 
so indifferent, goes into ecstasies of admiration 
over her. It’s shameful, and [’m very indig- 
nant at him; I’ve got other plans for that 
brother of mine, and /’ll be just heart-broken if 
he disappoints me. Ready, Neely? There he 
is, the impatient mortal.” , 

‘Now, then, girls, are you coming?” called 
Aubrey, from the stairway. ‘“ We’re sure to be 
late, and there'll be such a crush as we don’t 
often see.” 

“Ready, brother. Oh, my fan; where is your 
bouquet, Cornelia? Not that handkerchief, An- 
nette; one of my newest set. Come, my dear 
boy, please don’t keep us waiting.” 

“Cool, pon honor, after I’ve been fuming for 
an hour. { wouldn’t believe it if I hadn’t made 


the discovery myself, but there is one of your: 


sex in this city who can be ready for an a ae 
dition of any sort on time. You ladies, I be- 
lieve, would expect the angel Gabriel to blow 
his trumpet a second time if you were here to be 
favored with the ‘winding of his horn.’” 

“« And, pray, who is your paragon of punctu- 
ality?” 

‘“Miss Redesdale, of course.” 

“Of course. I might have known it. She 
seems to have inherited all the virtues under the 
sun, moon and stars. Whatitis to be a comet 
—to ‘burst transcendent in a midnight sky! 
We lesser lights may blink ourselves out and 
never be missed. We may hide our faces be- 
hind the clouds, Cornelia; in other words, take a 
back seat with such good or bad grace as we can 
muster.” 

“Ts always the fate of old stagers, isn’t it?’ 
murmured Miss Day, in plaintive tones. This 
was her third season, and she was barely 
twenty, though looking younger. ‘I begin to 
believe what the poets say—that there is no con- 
stancy in the world.” 


“Oh, spare my devoted head! What unrea- 


sonable beings you girls are! There, I’m ready 
to ery ‘peccavil? anything for the sake of 


peace.” : 

Quite unconscious of the small storm of resent- 
ment which the song of her praises had raised in 
at least two feminine breasts, Florien made her 
toilet for the opera. She wore mauve silk made 
en traine and trimmed with priceless point, with 
pearls upon her neck and arms, and in her way- 
ine. luxuriant hair. She held a knot of fresh 
violets in her gloved hands, and her fan sus- 
pended from her wrist—a dainty marvel of 
pearl and silk. : 

Mr. Arnold bestowed a look of unequivocal 
approval upon her as she let her snowy opera- 
cloak fall back, and leaned back in the private 
box. They were not. late—they were unfash- 
ionably early in fact—and the California prince 
felt that if he made the declaration he had been 
contemplating for a week past, at last deciding 
to put his fate to the test this night, it must be 
done before the satellites that always thronged 
about her had an opportunity to invade their 
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privacy. Lorgnettes from all parts of the house 
were directed toward them, but as yet no one 
had approached. He leaned forward, feasting 


| his eyes upon her face, rare and fair as the 


purest pearl. 
“How fortunate that we came early!” said 


Florien. ‘‘Of all places to see every one you 
know or hope to know, commend me to the 
opera. It is said that there is no heart so hard 


but it includes a soft spot somewhere, and I 
think there is no soul so bleak that it has not 
some love of music in it.” 

“ Ah, Miss Florien, there are some hearts and 
souls so filled with other love eee 
George! they’re soft clear through, I believe. 
can’t make you fine speeches; it’s not my way; 
but—but—if you'll marry me, I'll be the happi- 
est man outside of California. I dare sa: titat 
Pm a blundering idiot, it?s awkward and sud- 


| den, and all that sort of thing, but you see, I 


was afraid some other cove would cut in ahead 
and spoil my chance—if I have any. I can’t 
dance or sing, or turn compliments, like these 
New York chaps—some of ’em—but I’d_ make 


| you as good a husband. I love you, Miss Redes- 


dale, and what’s more, you're the onl 
I’ve ever loved or asked to marry me. 
be my wife?” 

This speech, prolix for him, was a thunder- 
bolt of astonishment to oy She was no co- 
quette; she would never tri 
heart, least of all one honest and sincere as this. 
Hugo Arnold, stripped of a little puppyism and 
self-conceit, for which he could * readily ex- 
cused, considering the adulation showered upon 
him, quite sufficient to turn a stronger brain, 
possessed more wealth of genuine noble feeling 
than one out of every hundred men you meet 
in shallow society. Florien appreciated his 
sterling merit in this moment while his eyes 
were fixed upon her i anne his face flush- 
ed until it was almost handsome with enthusi- 
asm of his subject. 

She did not even hesitate in her answer, kind 
but firm. 

“T thank you sincerely for the honor of your 
Mecha fr. Arnold, but I cannot love you. 

can give you but one answer—no. You see, I 
am frank, as lam sure you wish me; I do not 
strive to varnish my refusal, since it must be a 
refusal.” 

‘But, Miss Redesdale, take time to think of 
it. I’m quite willing to wait, only, you see, I 
didn’t want Tom, Dick and Harry to cut ahead. 
I’m not head over ears out of my depth yet, and 
IT can be contented to let things go as they are 
till you’ve a chance to consider the points. I 
don’t believe in fellows that are ready to die for 
a girl and wouldn’t give up their cigars if she 
was to ask ’em. Now, I'd do any thing reason- 
able under the sun. Td quit the club and bil- 
liard playing, and all that sort of thing, if you 
only say the word. I would, indeed.” 

“T don’t doubt it in the least, Mr. Arnold. 
You are just the man to make some_good little 
girl happy one of these days. But I am nota 
good little girl; I am a very self-willed young 
lady, who—if to accept were possible—woul 
tyrannize over you, snub you, misuse you gen- 
erally, until you’d be ready to regret your 
choice before the honeymoon should be passed. 
Tm really doing you a kindness in refusing, my 
dear sir.’ 

“Td rather have you snub and misuse me in 
that way than to be adored by By other girl.” 

“But I don’t want a husband for the mere 
sake of misusing him. When I marry, I hope 
it may be a man whom I can love and revere 
through his being wiser, nobler, stronger than 
myself. Pardon me for saying it, but you are 
not such a man as I should choose. You would 
be as trueas a rock, and tender, but—but— Oh, 
it is quite impossible for me to explain myself. 
See, there are the Lessinghams, and Miss Day 
with them. Why don’t you propose to her, Mr. 
Arnold? she would suit you far better than I.” 

The party entered an opposite box, and recog- 
nitions were exchanged. Meeting Aubrey’s 
glance, Florien leaned forward, and, with a 
waye of her fan, beckoned him to approach. 
He made his excuses to his sister and her friend, 
and sauntered over to their box, 

“Your most devoted, Miss Redesdale, that is 
if any one could attain that distinction. Out 
in honor of La Petite Lowise—she’s a star of the 
first magnitude, they pe Arnold, do go over 
and keep Gerry in x00d humor for two minutes’ 
time. You shouldn’t grudge me that much with 
the whole evening before you.” 

The required c ae was effected with more 
alacrity on the Californian’s part than he 
would have probably displayed a few moments 
previous. 

“Have I succeeded in serving you, Miss 
Redesdale? I really imagined you wished some 
undesirable contretemps ave Rud 

“Broken, rather. You have accomplished 
it even more effectually than I had meant, 
What. will your friends think, Mr. Lessing- 

¢ 

“They will be satisfied with the exchange,” 
he answered, carelessly. ‘Pray, don’t banish 
me from your presence. Be gratefulin remem- 
bering what you owe me, if | can’t press an in- 
dividual claim to your leniency.” 

Too late, had she wished to change matters 


woman 
Vill you 


with any man’s | 


now. The curtain went up and the play began. 
When it fell for the first act a half-dozen of 
Florien’s admirers congregated from different 
parts of the house, but, as Mr. Hugo Arnold 
made no sign of returning, Aubrey still main- 
tained his position at her side. 

They were alone in the box as the last act 
progressed. As it chanced Aubrey had seen 
the play before, and he derived his keenest de- 
light now through studying the changes of his 
companion’s expressive face. 

He had rather prided himself before this upon 
being unimpressible, but now he felt his heart 
beating in accelerated time under his white 
waistcoat, and there must have been something 
very thrillingly sweet in the voices from the 
dei to set his pulses throbbing at that fever 
gallop. 


Florien was lost in the scene acting before 
her. One hand, from which she had removed 
the glove, slender and white, loosely claps 
her bouquet-holder, lay temptingly near him. 
What an exquisite hand it was, with its rosy 
almond-shaped nails, not a blue vein breakin 
its lily fair surface. He put forth his own aut 
touched it reverently. Florry started and turn- 
ed that way—their eyes met. 

What did she read in his to send that swift 
change over her sensitive face? Nothing more 
than has been mirrored in men’s eyes from the 
day our first father opened his in ecstatic won- 
der upon the lovely creature sent to be his com- 
panion in beautiful Eden; only what men’s eyes 
will mirror while earth lasts, and pure, fair 
women are found upon it. 

It was a startled look she gave him, with a 
visible pallor succeeding the faint rosy tinge 
upon her cheeks, and her lips compressed as 
though some sudden pang assailed her. For one 
second only, and then he was saying, in the 
most natural and ordinary manner: 

“Pardon, but you were nearly losing your 
violets. Let me take charge of them for you.” 

Then her eyes went back to the stage, but the 
play did not claim her undivided attention as 

ofore. 


It was the night after the opera. Miss Day 
was at home and alone. The fair little creature 
with fluffy blonde hair had gone through a com- 
plete scale of graduated indignation during the 
day, beginning with the bitterly positive and 
ending at last with the softened comparative 
which a word will melt into sweet forgiveness. 

Miss Day felt herself sorely aggrieved. Mr. 
Aubrey Lessingham had been guilty of an open 
breach of propriety. He had deserted her at 
the opera on the preceding evening, and plainly 
devoted himself to her rival. He had not even 
uttered a word of contrition when he rejoined 
them at the close of the evening. The drive 
home had scarcely been enlivened by a remark 
from him, Cornelia had been dropped at her 
own door, and the carriage rattled on through 
the deserted street while she climbed the stair 
to her own apartment, pag ide 
thing more than cold, her step la, 
something besides fatigue, 

She was oppressed with a very vivid sense of 
disappointment. 

Aubrey, who had been her pla mate in child- 
hood, who had carried her sachel of books over 
his shoulder as they trudged back and forth the 
same road to their respective schools; who had 
shared her bon-bons, and taken her coasting. 
and been her companion—Aubrey, who ha 
danced with her at her first party, and taken 
her yachting, and followed her to the mountains 
when she was summering there—Aubrey, whom 
she had come to regard as owning some sort of 
proprietorship in her—Aubrey was proving the 
Prittleness of all these claims, and breaking all 
the old bonds. Is it any wonder that Miss ay 
was—to put it mildly—discomposed? 

Her maid was waiting for her, nodding over 
a novel under the gas-lights. The novel was 
thrust hastily away, and the girl came forward, 
appearing very preternaturally wide awake, to 
disrobe her young mistress. The ering 
pink silk and foamy point were thrown impa- 
tiently off; the clusters of moss rosebuds were 
disengaged from the fair locks. Cornelia sus- 
ecg what was the actual truth, they had 

en donned and worn in vain. Shimmerin; 
silks and clustering buds had not. even stampe 
themselves upon his attention; he had not ob- 
served them at all. 

It was quite too vexatious for Miss Day’s ac- 
customed equanimity. She snapped at her maid 
and dismissed her, then thrust her little feet 
into slippers, and flung herself spitefully into a 
chair. Even rosy angels with blonde fluffs will 
do such things under strong provocation. 

An Spats the flood-gates, a sudden rush 
of the briny tears, had relieved her overcharged 
feelings somewhat; she went to bed knowing 
that she could not sleep a wink, and in five 
minutes—slept. But she got up miserable. 

Aubrey had disappointed her. He deserved 
bitter censure, and he had lost her favor for- 
ever. She would never, never, NEVER forgive 
him. Perhaps, after all, he was not so much to 
blame. That Miss Redesdale had certain! 
beckoned to him; Aubrey was'so good-natured, 
there was no doubt but she had imposed upon 
him, Would he call during the morning, sho 


with some- 
gging from 
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wondered—would he apologize? He should find 
that she did not overlook such a slight very 
readily. What a long, tedious day it was—he 
was in the bank, of course, and could not come 
before evening. It was unreasonable of her to 
expect it. What a praiseworthy young man he 
was, too. Devoting himself so steadily to busi- 
ness, and doing so well, people said. It would 
be a pity should any blighting of hopes start 
him in the dissipated ways so prevalent with 
men of the times. 

Evening. A little anxious flutter under a 
very careful toilet. She would judge his con- 
trition by the time of his arrival. ot he was 
there by eight, she would not be hard on him: 
The room was full of mellowed light, the piano 
was open, and his favorite music at hand, a vase 
of hot-house flowers diffused their fragrance 
upon the air. 

Eight o’clock! The silvery chimes died away 
in musical echoes. Cornelia shut her teeth in a 
close grip, and crossing the floor, turned on the 
gas to dazzling brightness. A quick throb of 
her heart, and an expectant light flooding her 
face as the bell rung one moment later. 

Another disappointment. The man who an- 
swered the door brought her a package and a 
note from Geraldine, and the latter ran: 

“My Darina: The book I promised you. 1 meant 
to send Aubrey around with it, but he is engaged for 
the evening at the Redesdales of course. In great 
haste, Gerry.” 

That was the end of her hopes. Little Miss 
Day did not often act upon impulse. She had a 
placid temperament, and had been well schooled 
by that great equalizer—modern society. But 
now that unlucky book went spinning across the 
floor to rest in the shadow of a corner sofa, and 
the little white teeth were sunk viciously into 
the red under lip. This small ebullition of tem- 
per would doubtless have been supplemented in 
another moment by a burst of mortified tears, 
with the result of a miserable solitary evening 
above stairs, but another ring and the entrance 
of a visitor turned the channel. 

It was Mr. Arnold appearing upon the scene. 

His evening at the opera had not been calcu- 
lated to inspire cheerfulness, but he was not so 


© depressed by it as might be imagined. He was 


not hopelessly in love with Florien. He had 
expressed his case very aptly, by saying that he 
made his sudden declaration to prevent ‘some 
other fellow cutting in ahead,” and to know his 
own * ab eee of success before becoming more 
deeply enamored. His mind was at rest on 
that score now, and all day he had been revolv- 
ing the question Florry carelessly put to him. 

= ope is Miss Day—why don’t you propose to 

er? 

““She’s a sweet, pretty little thing, and plenty 

good enough for me,” had been his conclusion. 
‘Pll do it—hanged if I don’t!” 

And he did before the evening was over. Not 
without a little pang of regret as he thought of 
Florry, and a half-wish after the words were 
fairly uttered that he could recall them. 

And Cornelia, with a few blushes, accepted 
him on the spot. Not, however, without a silent 
wish that he was taller and handsomer, more 
graceful and refined, more, in fact, like Aubrey. 

The affair was very neatly consummated, and 
the diamond ring which the California prince 
had purchased with the hope of putting it on 
Florien’s finger, sparkled a charming fit on Cor- 
nelia’s dimpled hand. She could not forbear 
saying, as she surveyed it: 

‘Lf really never suspected that you cared any- 
thing for me, Hugo. I thought you were like 
all the rest, captivated by that handsome Miss 
Redesdale.” 

“T did come near making a spoon of myself 
there—by Jove, I did,” he answered, with more 
— ingenuity than many others might have 

one. 

And that was all Cornelia ever knew how near 
he had come to it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN EMBARRASSING CHARGE. 

THE éngagement was made public without de- 
i The pretty little bride-elect was the envy 
of the feminine world for a day, or of the part 
of it that had angled after the wealthy San 
Franciscan, 

But she was a general favorite, and all united 
in declaring her quite worthy of her good for- 
tune. They were to be married in March, take 
a wedding-trip through the Southern States, 
and continue it in May by a voyage around the 
Cape, and so on to his far Western: home. 

he trousseau was already under way, and in 
the excitement of fitting dresses and receiving 
the congratulations of her friends, Miss Day be- 
came very pleasurably reconciled to her destiny 
as the future Mrs. Arnold. 

Florien, in one of her drives, a day or two 
after the announcement of the existing state of 
affairs, espied the groom-elect upon the sidewalk, 
and stopping the carriage, beckoned him to ap- 
proac’ 

“Come, Mr. Arnold, take a seat, do. I’m driv- 
ing quite at random and will set you down any- 
where you choose. I’ve been wanting to offer 
my congratulations since I heard the news. 

owre an exceedingly wise man, Mr, Arnold, 
and a happy one, I’m sure,” 


refused you? If I were not something of an 


anomaly among my kind, I would certainly be- | 


gin to realize the meaning of the words, ‘It 
might have been.’ Not leaving already?’ 

“T wouldn’t but I see Lynne yonder, and I 
owe him a balance of some hundreds, I think. 
He’s one of the gamest hands with the cards I 
ever ran across, Miss Redesdale—took a cool 
thousand ata ‘clear stretch the other night. They 
say the colonel’s one too much for him, though. 
There, [ don’t suppose you care for elub-room 
gossip, but I wanted you to know that I’ve got 
my whole crop of wild oats in. ‘Sow the wind 
and reap the whirlwind,’ you know, but I’m 
going to stop in time to spare myself the blast.” 

“ A wise course, and I esteem you more than 
ever for knowing it. But you are mistaken; I 
do like to hear club-room gossip once in a while; 
it’s the only means we have of learning the stuff 
our gentleman friends are made of. Do you 
know, I think we are woefully deceived in them 
sometimes. For instiance, I didn’t suspect that 
Mr. Lynne gambled.” 

“No?” r. Arnold’s elevated brows, beto- 
kened surprise. ‘‘ That’s because you’ve no 
brother to keep the run of these things, and 
give you a glimpse of the inside track. Why. 
Jiynne comes very near being a professional a’ 
it, only saved by being so fortunate as to spring 
from a family and wear a name, you see—that 
kills the worst flavor of what we call an adven- 
turer. Bless your heart, Miss Redesdale, every 
young man will be a little wild at some time, 

ut it’s sharps like qoemae that play the very 
mischief with us. e can hang away from 
out-and-outers like Marquestone, but to be hand 
and glove with a fellow of your own set that 
knows the tricks and has backers—as Lynne has 
—is too much for common gumption.” 

***Sow the wind and reap the whirlwind,’” 
mused Florien, as she lay back in the carriage 
and was driven home. ‘Is that the end Walter 
is attaining? I will not judge him, though, 
without an impartial hearing. It is strange 
that he never mentions business beyond speak- 


ing vaguely of transactions on Wall street, and | 


less than two years ago he was so sanguine of 
fighting his way, gaining a footing for himself 
he said, before he should urge his claim upon 
me. Poor Walter! he may have found it hard- 
er work than he thought. And that is the in- 
fluence Colonel Marquestone exerts over him— 
but it must be a mistake. I will not think so ill 
of him. He has been discouraged, hard pressed 
perhaps, and found temporary relief at the 
gaming-table. Few men, but find themselves 
there at some time, and he has not m an ex- 
ception; but a professional gambler, a decoy as 
Mr. Arnold hinted; surely it is not possible.” 
But Florry was disturbed more than she ad- 
mitted even to herself. Reared in the atmos- 
phere of Miss Deb’s severe morality, she could 
not regard leniently, as many girls of her age 
might have done, such a digressiom from strict 
honorable principle. She could not think with 
other than abhorrence of the mean hypocrisy 
covered by the word adventurer, as Arnold had 
applied it. To be a professional gambler in her 
mind was synonymous with an agent for blight- 
ing hopes, ruining homes, and blackening lives 
—even worse than that, responsible for lives, 
since the victims were often laid in suicides’ 


ves. 

at I shall ask Walter and find out the truth the 
very first opportunity which presents,” she said, 
to herself. : 

The opportunity was not long coming. 

Sigmebode? who made pretensions to that 
“little learning which makes us wondrous 
wise,” gave a conversazione that night. It was 
a stupid affair, as such affairs generally are, but 
thanks to the training she had received from 
Madame Molyneux, Florien got through the 
evening, and added something to her already- 
established reputation for cleverness. 

There was one recherche feature introduced, 
however, and that was the supper; indeed, it is 
to be questioned if that was not the single in- 
ducement half the people there found for assem- 
bling. Florien had come, Sree by her 
stepmamma, who considered her duty done 
when she saw the young lady safely engrossed 


by an astute man of letters who was charmed | 


to find in her an intelligent listener, pertinent 
in questioning, and able at repartee. This gen- 
tleman succeeded in warding off the in- 
truders who would have engaged her from 


time to time, but at the very moment the com- | 


pany were pang down to the supper-room— 
the time of all others he should have been at 
hand—the redoubtable knight of many degrees 
was nowhere to be seen. it was an embarrass- 
ing position, for nowhere in sight was a mascu- 
line acquaintance who was disengaged. Most 
opportunely, Walter, who had come late, saw 
_ from a di ce and pressed his way to her 
side. 

“ Allow me, I-wouldn’t have faced the stu- 
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pidity of the affair, but I hoped to find you 
ere. I have a better recompense than those 
poor devils who have been yawning through 
the entire evening. Let me bring you some 
Moselle, Florien; your nerves must need stimu- 
lating by this time. 

“An ice? Here it is; and here is a charmin; 
little aleove where you can eat it in peacefu 
seclusion, thanks to the chance which leaves it 
unoccupied.” 

Florien leaned back, her spoon poised daintily 
above the saucer, her earnest eyes regarding 
him inaspeculative way. Someway her steady, 
penetrating glances always resulted in discon- 
certing him, so now he cut this one short with a 
half-nervous laugh. 

“Am TI not ‘got up to order,’ Florien? that 
you look at meso? I’ve been in such depths of 
despondency that you must pardon any omis- 
sions. Do eat your ‘frozen mist rose-tinged,’ 
and let me offer you a meringue.” 

““Thank you, Walter, hve more after such 
chilly vapors. I like to be frozen to proper 
severity when I have a task of duty to per- 
form.” 

“T almost imagined you meant to rake me 
over the coals for something. Do relieve my 
active rea, ed Put if as strong as you 
like, for ’m intending to revenge myself by a 
special pleading after all’s over.” 

“After all’s over.” Words idly spoken, but 
Florry took them up. “It may not be very 
long before all is over.” 

“lorry, how can you be so cruel-hearted! 
If I thought there was any chance of that I—I’d 
put a bullet straight through my brain. Pre- 
cious little the world might lose through the 
process too.” 

There was something savagely earnest in his 
tones, and the words cut off short between his 
oe Florien looked at him with almost a 
sigh. 

“You do really love me, Walter?’ 

‘What mockery to ask it. Love! Iworship, 
idolize you! If to possess you and be loved by 
you during my lifetime doomed me to torture 
through all eternity, I would gladly. welcome 
the fate. It’s just the opposite though—what- 
ever I come to be you will make me. Under 
your guidance, and strengthened by your sweet 
affection, I shall not disappoint your fondest 
hopes Florien.” 

‘Oh, Walter, it is so easy to gig for the 
future, But what of the present?” 

“The present? It seems to be a season of 
trial more or less always. A summer day with 
its clouds and sunshine, You know what is re- 
quired to make it all sunshine for me.” 

“T know not what you mean, Walter; can you 
look me jin the eyes and declare your willingness 
that I should know all the acts of your life for 
the last eighteen months? Have you been hon- 
est and upright and pure enough to lay it all 
bare to the woman you are to marry?” 

A very serious light was in the eyes fixed so 
intently upon him, a very grave shade upon the 
fair face turned toward him. Who had been 
sy ie 3 him to her?#—what had she heard, he 
wondered? He had a very uncomfortable sen- 
sation of chills creeping up his back, and im- 
peded respiration. at very day he had put 
off one of his most urgent creditors by a hint 
that he was soon to take to himself a wealthy 
bride. He was most impatiently waiting his 
time to urge her to a speedy consummation of 
theengagement. Had that open disregard of 
her injunction come to her ears already? What- 
ever it might be, there was no way for it except 
to face out the result. 

“No, ’pon honor, Florry, I don’t think T 
should like you to know every act of mine. We 
all do vastly foolish and inconsiderate things at 
times, and I can’t suppose that I’ve acted wisely 
and well during even the eighteen months since 

ou made me blessed with the promise of your 
hand, I throw myself upon your mercy there. 
I don’t suppose even you woyld be willing to 
drag out to exposure all the events you've taken 
part in during that length of time.’ 

“That is not the sense in which I ask you, 
Walter. I have not been trying to mystify 

ou, and I shall make my meaning perfectl 

sa Lhave been told that you gamble—is it 
so 

“Well, if itis, what then? Better men have 
done worse things,” 

“Perhaps, but you were stigmatized as a pro- 
fessional gambler—worse than that—a decoy. 
That you made it a purpose to lure your frien 
where they should be made your victims—or 


victims of others who remunerated you for the | 


service.” 

He was listening with hardly-foreed compo- 
sure, fearful that more was to come. But to 
Florry he seemed quietly assured, with a smile 
playing about his lips. . 

‘What other sins in the catalogue have been 
accredited to me, or is that all?” 

“Tsittrue, Walter?” 

“Do you believe it, Florien?” 

Her face reflected her doubt as she strove to 
read his, impassive asa mask, She parted her 
lips as if to reply, and then glanced down with- 
out uttering a word. She remembered how 
direct her information had been, and in a mea- 
sure how conclusive, 
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none ] 
**T see that you do. Oh, Mlorry, little Florry, 


who promised to trust me always, whatever 
should betide, are you to fail me with all the 
rest?’ 

Such a pathetic voice, burdened with such 
tender reproach! 
into Florry’s eyes, and did more to re-establish 
her shaken trust in him than any other appeal 
he could have made. 

“Tell me that it is not true, Walter.” 

«Tt is not true.” 

“‘- You have not gambled?” 

“ Ah, there you have me. I have been dis- 
couraged and | have gambled. I wasina hurry 
to be rich to have something to offer you be- 
sides myself, and somehow I seemed always to 
be unfortunate in business,” 

“What is your business, Walter? How have 
you been trying to make yourself more accept- 
able to me? 

‘My dear child, what use of troubling your 
brain with such matters? Dll hunt up my book 
of receipts and expenses for last year and go 
over them with youif you see fit, and I don’t 
believe I can satisfy you without. I’ve just 
simply watched my chances and done what I 
could on Wall street in stocks and bonds, and 
the like. Heavens! to see the fortunes that 
change hands there every day, week in‘and week 
out. Why, there have been times, with the 
proper means at command, that I could have 

come a millionaire in a morning. It’s this 
thing of dabbling with dollars where I want 
thousands that keeps me down.” 

“Gambling on a more extensive scale,” said 
Florry, dryly. ‘It’s nothing but that, is it?’ 

“* Tt’s a game of chance, like every other thing 
in the world, What would you have me do— 
labor by the sweat of my brow for my daily 
crust, and see you as far placed above me as the 

stars are above the earth? Florien, won’t you 
understand that what P’ve done has been for'the 
sake of shortening the time I must wait before 
I can insist on the fulfillment of your promise? 
You know that I love you for yourself only— 
that I loved you before you knew of your own 
fortune. If it was not for dooming you to pri- 
vation, I would wish it had never come to you, 
since it is to be a bar between us.” 

“Tt is not, Walter. You know that it is not. 
Tam not so mercenary as that. You know that 
when I do marry you, all I have shall be as free- 
ly at your command as itis at my own. It was 
not for the money-making part of it that I 
wanted to see you following some business and 
make your own way up. Only active and ac- 
tual experience will expand a man’s best quali- 
ties and bring out his nobility of heart and feel- 
ing. Your own promptings of independence, 
too, dictated the same course, but you know 
that while you should be sumer unfortunate, I 
would not permit a shade of difference to be 
made in our plans on that account. While you 
struggle honestly against odds, you really de- 
serve greater credit than in succeeding where 
there are no obstacles in the way; but when you 
resort to dishonorable—well, then, questionable 
means to promote yourself, you forfeit that 
sterling principle which no worldly wealth can 
replace.’ 

“You dear little preacher, what a sermon 
you have given me! You're awfully straight 
up and down on these points. I don’t pretend 
to defend gambling—that was our original split, 
wasn’t it?—but I’ve done nothing more than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred men you meet 
have done along with me. I don’t suppose I 
could name a half-dozen out of my entire circle 
of acquaintances who are not found at the ta- 
bles once in a while—strictly moral men whom 
wa would never suspect of stepping outside 

heir beaten routine of trade, as well as wild 
young blades who are flush of pocket-money,.” 

“We are wandering from the main point, 
Walter. I don’t want to discuss the vice; t 
want to know if you are addicted to it.” 

“ And I assure you that I am not.” 

After their protracted discussion, during 
which he had regained his assurance, he was 

br “pede to answer with all apparent frankness 
n the manner he knew would most readily al- 
lay her suspicions, and without the slightest re- 
gard for truth. 

“*You—I’m ashamed to ask it, Walter—you 
never did act the despicable part of a decoy?” 

“ Never, upon my sacred honor!” 

How sacred Walter Lynne held his honor can 
be imagined, but the reply satisfied Florien. 

“ Just one thing more—you will not gamble 
again? Don’t, please. And—and—if you should 
need money, Walter, come to me, but don’t re- 
sort to that again.” . A 

“My dear, generous little girl! You unso- 
phisticated child, don’t you know I could only 
accept any thing from you Im one character?’ 

“You haven’t promised me.” : 

He hesitated, just enough to give weight to 
the required bond. sy 

“I do promise, Florien, because you wish it. I 
will never gamble in. I’m a reformed man 
from this moment, if it is reforming to forsake a 
vice which has never fastened upon one. If you’d 
only consent to be my mentor from this time 
Pay Ags can I say to persuade you to relent, 

orry . arnt 

What he might have said, or what she might 


It brought the quick tears | 


| last. 
| they say. Never mind how much of it is 


| shadows and 


| and leave my rea 
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have answered, must be classed with unsolved 
mysteries. There was a sweep and rustle of 
silken draperies, the curtains shrouding their re- 
treat were parted, and Mrs. Redesdale stood be- 
fore them. 

“lorry, child, the carriage is awaiting us. 
Can’t we put you down at your own door, Mr. 
Lynne? Oh, no trouble, I assure you. 

“He would have overcome her scruples in 
five minutes more,” the lady mused, “‘ and had 
her name the wedding-day. That would have 
been awkward, How fortunate I chanced to be 
within earshot.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
LORELIE. 

“A wtitTLE more of your side face, if you 

lease, Miss Redesdale. That will do. These 

rst sittings are most tedious, while you have to 
preserve the same attitude through the outlining. 
Vll try to make this posturing for a portrait as 
little of a torture as possible. You've no idea 
what a bore it gets to be after atime. To you 
ladies, Imean. J could go on filling in heaven- 
ly backgrounds with angelic beings at the fore 
through the whole term of a natural earthly 
existence.” 

“How devoted you are to your art, Mr. 
Kenyon.” 

“Well, yes; but not to this feature of it as 
art. I don’t, and never will, excel in this 
branch. Strange, isn’t it, how circumstances 
sometimes keep driving one straight out of line 
of the course we ought to follow?” 

“ And drive straight to the right end always, 
notwithstanding.” : 

“Do you think so? I’ve been skeptical on 
that point but I’m half inclined to believe at 
ow, here am I, a promising young artist, 


roe yet. I’m sure to make my mark where 
’ve made my special study, at landscape paint- 
ing. I’ve got out some pieces so deliciously 
natural, you might almost fancy you hear the 
breeze rustling through the leaves, stirring the 
impling the surface of the pools. 
The sunshine warms you, and the shades and 
tints are just as they should be. Now people 
ought to appreciate talent like that, and encour- 
age it. Instead, they sweep if with one optic 
and a gold-mounted eyeglass, commenting: 

“ <From nature? Really—aw—very sweet, 
I’m sure. Just as you say, my dear sir; very 
meritorious indeed, and it’s a duty with us con- 
noisseurs to draw out such genius as is display- 
ed here. I must have the author of this around 
to paint Clotilde in her character as Amaranthe 
at our private theatricals.’ By the way, I’d like 
to paint you in character, Miss Redesdale.” 

“To encourage budding genius?” 

“To gratify myself. It aut struck me that 
youd make a lovely Amy Robsart; say in the 
scene where she encounters England’s queen in 
the gardens at Kenilworth. It wouldn't do if 
you were one of those qualmish young ladies 
who have presentiments, and go into spasms of 
superstitious horror over the fate of the unhappy 
Amy. I’m not going to ask you to’sit for it just 
yet, but I may some day when I’m spurred into 
attempting such a piece.” 

“Then I shall reserve my answer until the 
request is made. ‘To paint Clotilde in charac- 
ter ’—that is where you broke off, I believe.” 

“Yos, as a means of developing talent and 
patronizing the art, instead of buying the well- 
executed ae on exhibition, or ordering some- 
thing in the same which is my line. So, because 
it’s remunerative, I go on painting Clotildes, 

I talent tucked awa snugly in 
the corner of the napkin. And that brings me 
to the point. Instead of working out the in- 
spiration of silvan scenes, or wild winter land- 
scapes—freezing my nose and stiffening my 
fingers in making sketches so elaborate at lei- 
sure—I am here ensconced in a room which is 
fitted up like a bower and—painting you.” 

“What an abrupt stopping-place. Did you 
just catch yourself in time to prevent your sa; 


ing something disagreeable?—snother Clotilde, 
for instance?’ 

“ Ah, you know better than that. Perhaps I 
may tell you some day, Miss Redesdale, wi y I 
think I may be drawing near to the happiest lot 
I dare hope for through being here.” 

He was rather in the habit of making speeches 
of this sort, which were open to the broadest 
kind of inference. It was like the essence of 
adoration which she, in accepting, might seem 
to encourage, at the same time so subtly offered 
that she had no choice but to accept. 

“Tn becoming famous, | presume you mean. 
Who knows, when that notable piece appears? 
Didn’t you say that I in some way suggested 
the idea?” 

“T do not mean by becoming famous, Miss 
Redesdale. I have said once, and I repeat it—I 
never shall become famous at this sort of work 
Have you any curiosity to know why people 
persist in driving me to it?” 

“Vanity, doubtless; the pleasure of seein, 
their features perpetuated to be regarded wit 
reverent admiration by future generations. Pas 

“Not at all. No more than it is owing to my 
genius—I do claim to be a genius, contrary to 
all rules of modesty ascribed to the class, It 
sounds egotistical to say it, but it’s owing en- 


tirely to the fact that I’m fortunate enough to 


possess a rather good-looking face, a rather glib 
pongne, and the facility of turning the two in 
making a good impression, Confess now that 
you rather like my style, Miss Redesdale.” 

“ And throw fuel on the flame of your inordi- 
nate assurance? You don’t expect me to do 
that; or is it simply following out the usual 
programme? Are you so frank with all your 
fair sitters?” 

“May be, inamanner. They don’t generally 
wait for me to ask them, I believe. They pet 
and tease and make me a confidant at their own 
sweet wills, and consider me vastly honored by 
their preference—as of course 1 am. You'd 
never imagine what secrets of flirtation and 
love-affairs, I have safely locked within my 
breast.” 

“Your own?” 

‘*My dear Miss Redesdale, how can you ask? 
A handsome young artist, if at all clever, is a 
good addition to any lady’s repertoire—he can 
be made of avail in a hundred different ways. 
But he must remember his place, and stow his 
heart away from sight and touch, Fair ladies 
may condescend to flirt with him on occasions 
once in a while some very youthful miss will fal 
madly in love with—his classic nose and arch- 
ing eyebrows; but if he presumes upon any such 
perce oe, prt there’s always an irate papa or 
vengeful big brother to kick him down the front 
steps. Very properly done, too, from their 
standpoint. I’ve never stumbled across such a 
contretemps, luckily.” 

He worked away in silence for atime. Florien, 
watching him in that idle speculative mood she 
sometimes indulged, thought that it would be no 
difficult matter for a free-hearted romantic girl 
to be captivated by the dark, handsome face of 
the young artist. He was changed, undefinabl 
but perceptibly, since her old acquaintance wit: 
him during her school-days. The rich bloom 
which tinged his cheek then had paled some- 
what; he was thin, and some little lines traced 
themselves ipon his forehead, such as she had 
seen suffering bring into youthful faces. But 
the hair shading the wide brow was glossy 
raven, the black eyes were deep and inscrutable, 
and had lost something of their brilliant gleam 
—the loss was their gain—the lips set themselves 
in a straight red line, only broken at intervals 
few and far between, by that rarely sweet 
smile.” 

It broke over them now as he glanced up and 
caught her gaze fixed upon him. 

“What will you think of me and the arrant 
nonsense [I’ve been talking to you? I believe ’ve 
fallen into that way to hide that I have both 
pride to wound and a heart to touch. Very im- 

,olitic of a penniless artist to have pride and a 
1eart. You are the only person in the city who 
could tempt me to a confession of them. No, 
don’t speak, please. I don’t want you to say 
that you are sorry for me, that the odds against 
me must be overcome by merit, or any of the 
other civil things your good nature might tempt 
you to utter, and I do want just that pose—that 
precise elevation of the chin and line of throat.” 

“How those heartless fussy people must 
wound him with their patronage,” thought 
Florry, with awakened indignation. ‘He is a 
pee re that is evident, and I daresay he 

s been treated like a lackey by those purse- 
proud aristocrats who order his pictures in the 
same way they would order a load of coals—as 
a mere matter of buying and selling, only as his 
commodity embraces brains he is left less inde- 
pendence than Paddy the drayman; he is made 
to feel that it is purely by favor he is permitted 
to use them to their advantage. He must work 
hard, poor fellow! He looks worn—almost ill. 
He is gaining popularity very rapidly, mamma 
says, and I daresay overtaxes his strength. 
Artists and writers and the like have so much 
a a force, they never think it necessary to 
rest. 

He laid down his brush and turned to her. 

“Over at last, Miss Redesdale. Have you 
found it very much of a bore?” 

‘None whatever. You permitted me a lux- 
urious attitude in an easy-chatr and nothing to 
do. That suited me, for I like energy in others 


-| and idleness for myself. Why, there is the bell 


for luncheon. The morning has 3 giro quickly. 
Come, Mr. Kenyon, mamma will be expecting 
to see you, I know.” 

“T think—I have some engagement—” 

‘*Tt’s not so binding but it can be broken if 
yow’re not positive regarding the fact. No ex- 
cuses, sir.” 

“ As my lady says,” with a bow. “But if I 
stay I shall claim the fulfillment of a promise 
from you. You're to favor me with your views 
of my picture on exhibition, you remember; let 
me take you to the gallery this afternoon.” 

“Tl go, with pleasure, but I never promised. 
I have a very tenacious memory, and you sim- 
ply assumed my willingness.” 

‘Since you are willing, I am satisfied.” 

The gallery was thronged that afternoon. 
Some new by somebody noted had just 
been put upon exhibition, and the crowds conse- 
pan upon such an event were drifting through, 

enyon saw how it was at a glance, and turned 
back at the threshold. 

‘Let me pilot you around by the side en- 
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trance, free to habitues, and so avoid the scram- 
bling and pushing necessary to break a way 
through the living barrier.” 

He led the way to a small door opening into a 
side apartment. 

“This anteroom, Miss Redesdale, is filled up 
with merely second-class productions, the first 


attempts of promising genius, and the like. | 


There is one of my own, now banished to the 
precincts. What hopes and what expectations 
1 built up with that picture! Alas, ’twas all the 
baseless fabric of an idle dream! The canvas, 
once so bright in its pristine tints, has grown 
dingy, you see; the glowing ardor of aspiring 
youth has put on the *‘ hodden gray ’—disappoint- 
ment claims me for her own.” 

Florry imagined she detected a degree of 
pathos under this extravaganza. It did seem 
pitiful that such bright aspirations, such trem- 
ulous hopes hanging by slender threads, should 
be ruthlessly crushed. They drew near the cur- 
tained arch separating this from the main hall. 

‘You'd searcely believe it, Miss Redesdale, 
but this is one of the early productions of our lion 
rampant to-day. It’s sure to be taken out, hung 
in a softened light, and sold at a fabulous price 
one of these times. There is the advantage of 
having made a name, you see.’ 

He talked on in a modulated tone, referring 
to different pum in the piece, and with all her 
senses for the moment merged into the single 
one of hearing, she was not heeding a single 
word of his. 

Two men were talking on the opposite side of 
the curtain. It was Lynne’s voice, forcible 
though suppressed, which first struck upon her 
ear, 


““T tell you, Marquestone, I can’t do better 
than that. Lord knows how you’ve managed to 
get them all in your hands, I don’t! If you’ve 
any devil’s play behind it, you may find it the 
worse for you—that’s all. You'll not always 
have the upper hand.” 

“There, my dear fellow, don’t get excited,” 
answered the colonel’s smooth tones: ‘ Not the 
least use in the world, you see. Of course I don’t 
want to discommode you, and luck’s sure to turn 
before long. Deuced lucky dog you seem to be 
altogether. How about that fifteen thousand a 
year and the little incumbrance ready to fling 
themselves at your feet at a minute’s notice?’ 

A quick blaze flashed into the hazel eyes, and 
she set her teeth as a spasm of shame and anger 
swept over her. That any one should dare to 
refer to her in that slighting way! that he 
should let such words be spoken and raise neither 
hand nor protest! 

Kenyon’s voice recalled her. 

“Take my arm, Miss Redesdale. There’s a 
horrid jam out there, but we'll escape the worst 
of it.” 

He swept back the curtain as he spoke, and 
Florien turned her indignant face to confront 
those two where they stood. She was just one 
second too late. Mr. Lynne and his friend, the 
colonel, had turned away arm-in-arm, and while 
she looked, the crowd closed the gap between 
them. 

‘““There, now we can breathe again. That 
tussle has certainly brought out your latent 
spirit of the aggressive order. You're too flush- 
ed and animated for gentle Amy Robsart, while 
you look like that.” . : 

“Then paint me not in my headstrong moods,” 
answered Florien, with a light laugh. ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
Kenyon!” 

“Tt is my masterpiece, I think.” 

He drew a little aside while she studied the 
picture. <A stretch of river scenery with a 
moonlit sky arching over it—a fringe of trees 
upon the bank, witha parti-colored leaf here and 
there catching the light—a little boat fantasti- 
cally painted in the form of a shell drifting over 
the silvery sheen of the water’s smooth surface. 
A shell bearing two female figures; the first 
standing upright, the hands outstretched, the 
face beaming as if apeds the other kneeling, 
with a torrent of bright hair falling back from 
a childish countenance which wore an expres- 
sion of rapt truthfulness, and the little white 
hands were clasped upon the bosom as if in 
prayer. 

Florien put out her hand to drop it with a 
thrilling pressure on his arm. 

“‘The Lorelie,” said she without removing her 
eyes. ‘‘ And you have given the beautiful de- 
ceptive spirit myface. That is the way it ap- 
pears, lulling its victim to fancied security, fas- 
cinating with its siren’s song, while they drift 
on to the certainty of destruction ahead. And 
that is Isola—dear little Isa—kneeling there, 
held by that weird enchantment, never knowing 
that her trustfulness is leading. her straight to 
cruel death.” 

An agitated pallor was upon her face and her 
lips were quivering with strong emotion. He 
had nerved himself for whatever might come, 
knowing how strong had been the attachment 
between the two girls. 

“You will observe that you’ve been an inspir- 
ation tome from the very first. That picture 
has brought such favorable notice as 1 have 
gained, and it was suggested by my first sight of 
you upon the night of our first meeting.” 

He spoke in a perfectly composed manner and 
with unchanged countenance, but his heart was 


swelled well-nigh to bursting with the wild an- 
ish of the flooding memories called up by that 
air, girlish, pictured face. 

“Tit should be prophetic,” breathed Florien, 
awe and pain in her voice—“if it should! You 
don’t know—how should you?—that my little 
Isa was married secretly on that New Year’s 
Eve after you left the school. You were gone 
quite away before that, but you would not have 
known had you been there still. It was asecret 
even from me—the first one of all her life Isola 
would not have trusted tome. Before that night 
when I persuaded her to the trip upon the river, 
I am sure she never had a thought but all the 
world might have known without reproach to 
her; after that something indescribable came 
between us, so slight at first that I never knew 
when it began or when it took actual form. 
That New Year’s Eve she had permission to go 
out, or went without permission I had afterward 
reason to think, and she was married that night. 
I did not know it until weeks later, when she 
was discharged and sent away—Heaven knows 
where or to what fate. I have wondered until 
I grew sick at heart for her sake.” 

‘You never knew whom she wedded—never 
suspected, nor heard surmised?” 

Their was an understrain of eagerness in his 
question which he could not repress, but she was 
too deeply moved to observe it. 

“Never. There were the classic students at 
the rector’s in the village, you know, and colle- 
vians through the country about home for the 

n0lidays. Tt was quite impossible to fix upon 
any one out of the numbers presented to my 
mind, and I knew so little of them individually. 
It was not like Isola to enter into a clandestine 
intimacy, as she must have done, and it has 
troubled me to think that my example and my 
urging upon that one occasion may have 
been the successful opening to like transgres- 
sions not known even to me. I would sacrifice 
much to be assured of Isola’s happiness.” 

In the midst of the pain tearing dumbly with- 
in his breast, Louis had a feeling of relief. He 
had feared that some unguarded word, or half- 
given confidence might have led Florien to sur- 
mise something of the truth. In these past 
weeks since he had consented to become a party 
to that plot against Florry which she was so far 
from suspecting, a feeling of admiration which 
was akin to passion, had sprung up within his 
heart. 

He never could love again as he had loved 
Isola. His lost Isa! goghiy, terribly lost, had 
she lived. His certainty of her death was a 
mercy in his anguish. That hope gone—and it 
was the only strong hope which had ever sway- 
ed him—he was ready to follow the bent of his 
own reckless impulses and the strong will of 
others who guided them. 

They turned away, when suddenly Florry’s 
clasp tightened involuntarily upon his arm. 

For one second a strange face had peered for- 
ward into-hers, a man’s bearded face, browned 
by exposure, wrinkled and hardened, and the 
large, wistful blue eyes looking from it seemed 
almost out of place there—eyes that to Florien 
seemed the exact counterpart of Isela’s own! 

“Look, quick!” she whispered. ‘‘ Who is 
that man? Did you ever see him or any one 
like him?’ 

The man had turned and was walking away, 
but Louis had a fair sight of him. 

“A complete stranger to me,” he answered. 
‘“ What was it—was he impertinent?” 

“Oh, no. My imagination is a little distem- 
pores, suppose. I fancied that_I detected in 

im a strong resemblance to Isola.” 

“ Effect o: Sreserone nervous imaginings,” 
he answered, oracularly. ‘Shall I take you 
home, Miss Redesdale?’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, AND AN ODD VISITOR. 


Mrs. REDESDALE and her daughter were 
breakfasting tete-a-tete. 

The season has worn on into March by this 
time. It has been one unceasing round of gaye- 
ty, of balls and soirees and receptions, of opera 

oing, shopping; dining and toilette-making— 
aily and nightly engagements at home or 
abroad since that New Year’s Eve when the 
Redesdale mansion was thrown, open, and the 
Redesdales—mother and daughter—had fairly 
launched themselves on this sparkling tide of 
society. How Florry had enjoyed it all! how 
she had danced out the nights! how she had 
walked and driven, made calls and _ received 
callers, through the days! how she had kept her 
freshness through it all! how all the gentlemen 
of their set had persisted in falling madly in 
love with her, and how the belles who were 
plain or passe, and some who were neither, en- 
vied and maligned her! how she pursued her 

y course steadily, declining the offers of 

ands and hearts and fortunes which beset her, 
but retaining the good-will of the would-be 
donors, and gaining friends even among her ri- 
vals as their recreant lovers drifted back to the 
old allegiances! 

‘And . Redesdale was not without ad- 
mirers—suitors, too, if rumor spoke truly. It 
was not strange. She was a handsome woman 
still, not young, but stately and self-possessed, 


and imperative enough to sway her own little 
circle of satellites. Colonel Marquestone gnawed 
his mustache and watched the play with savage 
gloominess, and was reassured in the private in- 
terviews she granted him, and by seeing one or 
two who had been most importunate, drop sud- 
denly out of her circle. The wear and tear of 
this society life passed on without much affect- 
ing her; she might be a little haggard of morn- 
ings, a little ennuied through the long after- 
noons, but under the gaslights she was always 
the same brilliant, queen-like creature. 

‘The breakfast was being discussed in almost 
utter silence. Florien was preoccupied, for once 
listless and pale. It was the morning succeeding 
her visit to the art gallery, and the impres- 
sion conveyed to her mind by the pictured 
Lorelie, charming her fair young victim by the 
sweetness of her delusive song as they floated 
over the deceptive smoothness of the moonlit 
waters, had been vivid and lasting. Isola’s face 
had haunted her in her dreams through the 
night, sorrowful and reproachful, and sadly 
changed. She awoke feeling unrefreshed, and 
the depression of the night had followed into 
her waking hours. 

The morning mail was brought in as the si- 
lent meal drew near its close. 

“Only one letter for you this morning, my 
dear.” 

Mrs. Redesdale passed it, a white oblong en- 
velope, not monogramed, and bearing the city 
postmark, 

“Some tiresome invitation, I suppose,” said 
Florien, drearily. ‘Excuse me, mamma, 
promised to send Adele early with last instruc- 
tions regarding my dress—the bridesmaids’ 
toilettes are only less important than the bride’s 
own, you know.” 

“And Miss Day’s is perfection, they say.” 
Mrs. Redesdale became absorbed, ap parently, 
in the depths of the Bazar, but her black, glit- 
tering eyes shot a furtive glance away from its 
pages after Florry’s retreating form. 

“Td like to see the effect of the tiresome in- 
vitation she supposes. But I dare say I’m as 
well enlightened as if she had opened it before 
my face. That girl has the art to perfection of 
concealing her emotions; her face is like a mask 
when she chooses.” 

Florry dropped the oblong envelope snopened 
upon her dressing-table and rung for Adele. 

e morrow was the wedding-day, and she was 
to be one of the bridesmaids. The girl received 
her instructions and went out; then Florry 
reached her hand languidly for the missive 
which she regarded with so little curiosity. 

The change crossing her face as she glanced at 
its contents was slight—a shade of a frown 
upon her brow and an impatient curling of her 
lip. It was that coward’s weapon—an anony- 
mous letter. 


“Tf Miss Redesdale would know how W. 1. re- 
gards the sacred promise he has given her, let her 
send some friend she can trust to the address given 
below at any hour after eleven to-night. To avoid 
misapprehension, it may be well to state that this is 
one of the most notorious gilded gambling dens 
within the city limits. Seeing is believing—even if 
done by proxy. A SINCERE WELL-WISHER.” 


And here followed the address. 

Florry crumpled the note in her hand—her 
first thought simply scorn of the cowardly ac- 
cusation. 

“Tt is sure to be the underhand thrust of 
some enemy,” she thought. ‘A man who will 
not come forward to make a charge in his own 
pre. person deserves no more attention than 

shall give this.” 

She really intended to pass it over without 
the slightest observation, but she would have _ 
been less than woman had not the insidious 
words awakened anew that feeling of distrust 


- with which she had before this regarded her 


nee, 

“Tf it should be true—if Walter should care 
no more for his promise to me than this inti- 
mates? Is it not my duty to discover the 
truth?’ 

She smoothed out the crumpled note and read 
it again. She had more tolerance for the writer 
now; it was a cowardly part for one man to 
betray another, but it was done in all kind in- 
tention for her welfare. If it was a deliberate 
misstatement, made with the belief that she 
would not act upon it, and meant to instill the 
slow poison of distrust in her mind, it was 
surely her duty to prove it so. If true— The 
red lips set themselves in a firm line, and a reso- 
lute light, which did not bode well for Walter 
Lynne insuch a case, shone out of the hazel 
eyes. 

The words she had overheard the day before, 
and forgotten utterly in her subsequent unrest 
resulting from those reminiscences Kenyon’s 

icture had called up, and the uncertainty of 

er girl-friend’s fate, recurred now. Very 
heavily did they weigh in the scale against the 
good faith of her lover. 

She dressed for walking and went out, with 
that crumpled anonymous note held in the clas 
of her gloved fingers, under shelter of her sable 


muff. 

A little voiceless clock on the wall in plain 
sight from the cashier’s desk, in the spacious 
room occupied by Lessingham & Co., bankers, 


No. 11. 


was pointing its silent hands at twelve. The 
eashier, also a minor partner in the firm of 
which his father was principal—no other than 
Aubrey Lessingham himself—was in his place 
and busy over his accounts. 
did not even glance up at sound of a closing 
door very near him. There was a second’s 


space of hesitation on the part of the new- | 
comer, then a light foot crossed the floor and a | 


shadow fell athwart the stream of sunshine 
which slanted over the iron railing and touched 
the young man’s head as he stooped over his 
desk, changing the curling auburn hair to the 
red tint of Guinea gold. 

“Mr. Lessingham!” 

The cashier’s pen went down and his head 
—. up with the rapidity of startled amaze- 
ment, 

‘““Miss Redesdale, is it possible!” He could 
not quite repress the surprise he felt at her 
presence there. Her glance went over the 
room; the book-keeper was bending patiently 
at his task, quite absorbed by it, But two or 
three clerks at liberty for the moment were 
lounging about, staring at her with the noncha- 
lance which no one but a clerk can successfully 
affect. The rush of the morning was over, and 
only employees of the firm were present, but it 
was clear to Florien that she could not announce 
the object of her mission here. Aubrey divined 
the cause of her momentary hesitation, and left 
his place instantly. 

“Tet me conduct you into the office, Miss 
Redesdale. Jackson ”—to his assistant—‘‘ look 
sharp, will you? Hudson will be here at ten 
minutes past. This way, Miss Redesdale.” 

He threw back the door of an inner room, 
closing if upon an animated buzz among the 
elegant clerks. 

“The Redesdale, by Jove!” ejaculated one. 
“Game, isn’t it? What do you suppose she 
wants of him?’ 

‘‘Got her stamps in the concern, haven’t we? 


Wants some pin-money, maybe, and thought | 


she’d find the judge here.” 

“Purest thoroughbred of the set, they say. 
Neat foot, wasn’t it?” 

“Pon honor, can’t say! J only saw her face. 
Pure Greek, or ’'m no judge.” 

Happily unconscious of the commotion she 
had caused, Florry sunk into the chair placed 
for her, and Aubrey stood awaiting her pleasure, 

*“‘T dare say I am breaking all the proprie- 
ties,” said she, with a faint smile. ‘I reall 
haven’t an idea of how shocking an affair this 
call of mine might be construed—it is rather 
embarrassing business altogether. I want the 
services of a friend, Mr. Lessingham, and I’ve 
come to beg the favor of you.” 

His heart thrilled and tpumped under his 
waistcoat with twice its usual force, and he 
could not prevent his voice quivering a little 
over his commonplace answer. 

“T shall be most happy to serve you, Miss 
Redesdale.” 

“You must let me take you into my confi- 
dence, then,” she continued, quietly and grave- 


ly. ‘* Or—perhaps ”—hesitating, and then abrupt-. 


ly—“‘ be kind enough to read this note, which I 

received by post a couple of hours ago.” 

_ He read it and retained it still, silently wait- 

ing. 
‘ 


You understand now why I require the ser- 


vices of a trustworthy friend,” said she. ‘‘Can 
I cepenn on you to act for me?” 
“Tf you wish it, Miss Redesdale. Pardon me 


—of course Iam not in a position to judge for 
you—but anonymous notes are better left unre- 
garded as a general thing.” 

“T believe that, but it is of very vital moment 
for me to know what this one implies. The W. 
L, referred to is Mr, Lynne. I have aright to 
know if the promise he made me is Hehtly 
kept as this unknown writer intimates. i 
Mas ,80 to that place and learn the truth for 
me 

Aubrey’s muscular, well-proportioned frame 
straightened, and his face gloomed over with 
jealous apprehension. 

““Miss Redesdale, is it because you love that 
man that you would set me to dog his steps?” 

From anyone else Florry would have bitter] 
resented such an impertinence. The wo 
coming from him, sent the hot blood leaping 
through her veins, and a shiver, half delight 
and half , thrilling through her frame, 

‘You are silent. Then it is so.” There was 
a bitter and reproachful pathos in his voice, and 
for her life Florry dared not lift her eyes to 
meet his painfully passionate gaze. ‘Florien, 
I cannot keep silence even at the price of know- 
ing how vain and presumptuous my half-formed 
hopes have been. I love you—I love you, and I 
thought it possible I might win a return, Flo- 
rien, look at me, k to me, for the sake of 
heaven, if I am not utterly hopeless!” 

Her face dr and her eyes were kept reso- 
lutely averted. She could not have met his 
eager glance without betraying how far from 
indifferent she was to his pleading. : 

“I see how it is,” he said, commanding him- 
self with a stern effort after a moment of pain- 
ful silence had passed. ‘ Pardon my presump- 
tion, Miss Redesdale, and forget it if you can. 
You will let me be your friend all he same, 
will you not?” 


THE FALSE WIDOW. 


So_busy that he | 


“Tf you will, if you can be so kind.” 

“Then let me advise you this once.” He 
choked a little in forcing the words, which 
seemed like ringing the death-knell to his own 
hopes. ‘‘ You must know how hard it is for me, 
but it will be for your happiness if you love 
him. Let that note, with all its implied re- 
proach, pass from your mind, as well as an 
endeavor to prove or disprove its contents. 
An anonymous letter never merits anything but 
silent contempt.” 

“T know the truth of all you say, but I must 
be assured regarding this. If you are willing 
to be my friend, prove it in this instance.” 

“Does she love him?” Aubrey asked himself. 
“Tt looks like it; but could she speak so quietl 
if she did? The miserable popinjay! the selfish 
scoundrel! He isn’t half worthy of her, or any 
noble, loving woman.” 

He did not speak, however, and Florry con- 
tinued, a little coldly: 

“T do not wish to urge you against your in- 
clination, Mr. Lessingham. I excuse you from 
the service which I perceive would be unwill- 
ingly rendered. I shall certainly find some one 
to respond to my wishes.” 

“You mistake! I am willing to serve you. 
Tcould do anything for Nip td within 
the bounds of honor and reason, I was only 
anxious to secure your happiness, and—I must 
repeat it—if you love Walter Lynne, it will best 
be done by dropping this matter here. Do you 
love that man, Florien?” 

“Mr. Lessingham, I am engaged to marry 
him. I have been his betrothed wife ever since 
you saved me nearly two years ago from be- 
coming his wife in reality, 

“You can understand now why I have taken 
up this matter and am determined to push it 
through. If he willfully deceives me now, if 
his sacred promise is such a slender bond that 
he wears it or breaks it at will, is it not better 
that I should know the truth?” 

“ And when you do know it, what then?” 


“You believe that he is false in this, your | 
| choice of words proves that. 


I never could 
marry a man who could so break faith with 
me.” 
“‘ Miss Redesdale, if you care for him you will 
hate me for telling you the truth—should he be 
false to his word. [If you do not, you should 
break with him whether he be false or true—he 
is not justified in holding you to a childish pro- 


mise which your woman’s heart does not sanc- | 


tion.” 

She looked at him with sad, reproving eyes. 

“ Could I hold my word as light! and expect 
truth from him? I trust you, implicitly.” 

‘You may trust me. I will serve you faith- 
fully in this or any other way ron may com- 
mand, now—or at any time in all my life.” 

She knew it cost him a struggle to utter these 
words calmly as he did. She gave him her own 
frank, bright smile as she held out her hand. 

“Thank you more than I can express, Mr. 
Lessingham. Whatever comes of this, I shall 
be only deeply grateful to you.” 

She rose to go, changing the subject of discus- 
sion with the ease which well-bred pore can 
adopt in concealing their most heartfelt emo- 
tions. 

“We are to meet on the joyful occasion to- 
morrow, [ believe. As best man you will have 
the closest possible Soper eaity of judging what 
an ordeal must be passed compass one’s 
‘doom of bliss.’” 

“Second best, Miss Redesdale ; I’ve been matich- 
ed against you, I believe, in consideration of 
Gerry being first bridesmaid.” 

He bowed her out, and watched the slender 
figure threading the crowded thoroughfare, then 
turned back with a scarcely repressed sigh upon 
his lips. What a glorious creature she was! 
How wildly—madly he found himself loving 
her, under all the quiet composure he forced 
himself to wear. 

“She never will marry Lynne, thank heaven! 
He has been deceiving her further than she sus- 

ects, and she will know the fellow in his true 
ight yet. She would despise me for the be- 
trayal if I was to show him up in his true colors 
—that’s woman for you!—but she’s sure to find 
him out, now she’s started on the track. Pl do 
just what she has asked of me faithfully and 
truly, but not one whit more. What credulous 
beings the best of women are, and to what ac- 
count knaves like him turn their trustfulness, 
There’s Gerry now, good, sensible girl that she 
is in ever sping else, I believe has never got 
over her liking for the sceamp. What if she ”— 
he did not allude to Gerry now—“ should not be 
uite heartbroken when she finds how little of 
the true ring he’s got. By Jove! she’s not the 
irl to break her heart for any man, though. 
at if—what if—” 

He broke his reflection with a speculative 
whistle, and went back to his desk firmly con- 
vinced that Florien was no further placed be- 

ond his eee for being just now be- 
rothed to Walter Lynne. 

There had been no sitting that day on which 
Florien had visited the banking-house of Les- 
singham & Co. The portrait was at a stand- 
still until the wedding and its attendant flutter 
of excitement should he over. Kenyon, who 
vine quile at home in the mansion now, dropped 


a1 


in to relieve what had promised to be a tedious 
evening. Florien welcomed him gladly; she 
was nervous and spiritless after the various wor- 
riments which had besieged her. Mrs Redes- 
dale was enduring one of her dullest, prosiest 
hangers-on with a semblance of calmest com- 
placency, In reality, she was wishing him at 
the poles, or some equally obscure, if less re- 
mote station; but she made it a matter of policy 
to stand well with all the world, and had suc- 
ceeded in engaging him in a game of chess, 
which promised to be interminable from his 
slowly studied moves. Apparentily absorbed in 
the mimic battle waged upon the board, she 
was furtively watching the young couple at the 
opposite end of the room. 

“All goes well,” she mused, exultingly, 
“Those two young fools yonder are half in love 
with each other now, and neither knows it. 
This night will put her fiance irrevocably in the 
colonel’s power, and change any soft sentiment 
she may yet feel for him to scorn and aversion. 
What a gentle mistress Fate shows herself some- 
times! Here am I, sweeping all before me, se- 
cure in my place as if it were mine by right, 
with a half-dozen solid men of the upper crust 
ready to lay their offerings at my feet, with 
only half a word of encouragement. What ces- 
perate odds would Marquestone fly to if T should 
accept one of them, I wonder? Fortunately, his 
gains—not honest ones, ’m afraid—don’t com- 
pel me to the measure. He deserves something 

rom me for his constancy, and they say men 

are never faithful. Well, there are exceptions 
to all rules, and he is one of them. Four and 
twenty years between wooing and wearing is 
surely enough to prove any man’s constancy.” 

The slow game and her gratified reflection 
were broken by a sharp peal of the bell. The 
door was flung wide after a little delay, and the 
servant announced: 

“Mr. Lynne!” 

Mrs. Redesdale started. Had her self-gratula- 
tions been premature—were the carefully-sche- 
duled plans to be frustrated at this momentous 
stage of the game? Florien’s heart was like the 
slow beat of a muffled drum—a shade of ae 
swept over her cheeks. Had she really hoped 
he might be playing her false? She had not 
realized it until now, and nowshe knew how 
fully she was counting upon regaining her free. 
dom. She heaved almost a relieved sigh, and 
reproached herself for it in the same breath. 

Yor if was not her lover who advanced inta 
the brilliancy of the gaslit room, This was a 


| little old man, brown and shriveled as an Neyp- 


tian mummy, supporting his steps with a stout 


| staff, but seeming active enough to have dis- 


pensed with it. 

Mrs. Redesdale rose to extend the courtesies 
due the occasion, but he waved her back into 
her seat, speaking with the quavering voice of 
age, but with a rapidity which did not admit 
interruption. 

“Your servant, my dear madame! Um-m! 
chess it is, I see. Don’t break the game on my 
account, [ implore you. I did myself the honor 
of calling here on New Year's Day, and have 
been contemplating the pleasure of a visit ever 
since, but this isn’t it, so don’t break your plea- 
sant occupation, I beg. Ah, my dear young 
lady, your humbly devoted—always an admirer 
of beauty, fia! ha! 

“Just dropped in as I was passing—on the 
look-out for a rascally nephew of mine. Not 
here, I see—all the better for you. Thought T 
would warn you all against the puppy. Sad do 
he is—spendthrift, gambler, what-not! Spe 
his own fortune and as many other ones as he 
could get his fingers on—half a dozen, I dare- 
say, one way and another. T paid his debts 
three times—third time’s the charm, you know 
—and then cut him for good: You wouldn't be- 
lieve the means he has tried to impose on me 
since. Sent a begging subscription list once b 
one of his own ilk—got a hundred dollars on it, 
and gave a champagne supper next night. Tried 
to pass a thousand-dollar order done in very 
clever imitation of my hand, and only saved 
himself by being caught at it—I let him go at 
that, more fool I, perhaps. What would you 
suppose his latest to be? He’s over head and 
ears stuck in the mire, it seems; lives fast, gam- 
bles fast, and loses fast. What does he do but 
comes to me this very day; tells me he is going 
to reform—old story that!—on the eve of mar- 
rying fifteen thousand a year, and wants a lift 
out of his difficulties till that’s over, | Don’t hap- 
sen to know that fifteen thousand any of you 
Rey? Pretty figure, quite too pretty for tha’ 
scapegrace of a nephew of mine. I started him 
with a gnat buzzing in his ear—told him I'd 
leave him a dollar to buy a neck-collar with; 
old that, but always good, ha! ha! Sorry none 
of you knows that fifteen thousand. Think Pll 
hunt her up and marry her myself one of. these 
days—young heir—deuce of a cut to my 
nephew's expectations. Tell him so when I see 
him again. Sorry I can’t stay; finish your 
game, madame, finish your game. Play chess 
my sometimes, and don’t like to be inter- 
rupted. Don’t countenance the scoundrel if he 
shows himself—/ don’t. You're sure to pay for 
it you do; suit, yourselves, of course. Good- 
night. 

‘What an oddity,” laughed Louis Kenyon, 


— 


| 
: 
| 
} 


Vor. I, 
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as the door closed on his departure. ‘ Poor 
Walter! what would he say to the character 
his venerable relative has given him? You 
mustn’t place too much reliance on his testi- 
mony, Miss Redesdale; he’s the most eccentric 
old crab living, and given to disparaging the 
person he has the latest grudge against.” 

But Florien in her heart knew that this was 
not groundless disparagement, 

That the old man knew her to be his nephew’s 
choice, and had taken this means of enlighten- 
ing her regarding his true character, she did not 
doubt. How her heart swelled with angry in- 
dignation at the course Walter Lynne had pur- 
sued. How dared he make her a travesty to 
forward his reckless pursuits! How dared ho 
presume on the advantages a union with her 
would bring him! How she despised the mean 
soul of the man so aptly covered by his fair, 
weak effeminate face! ow she burned to con- 
front him, and free herself from his claim upon 


her—forever! 
CHAPTER XX. 
AT THE WEDDING. 

“Happy is the bride the sun shines on.’ 
You ought to be happy, Cornelia. Nothing 
in the world wanting to complete the list of aus- | 
picious signs! And oh! how like an angel you | 
do look, If you weren't such a dear little thing 
and deserve it all, I’d be tempted to die of envy | 
—I would indeed.” 

“Yes, I am fortunate, I know. Was ever 
ay. thing lovelier than these pearls—Hugo’s 
fi ? The largest and purest I ever saw in m 

ife, and a full parure. Dear fellow! how muc 
he does think of me. I’m to have a phaeton, 
Gerry, instead of that hateful basket carriage 
I’ve been used to driving—lined with violet, and 
cream-colored ponies. And real solid plate— 
you know even the best of people here don’t al- 
ways have that—and Axminster carpets on the 
commonest bedrooms. You must come West 
next summer, Gerry. I don’t suppose all the 
poutlaniee. there are like my Hugo, but who 

nows what a brilliant match you might make. 
Now that I’ve done so well I’m going to look out 
for my friends, and you're first on the list you 
know, Gerry.” 

“Thank you, dear. If it were not for the 
scandal of the thing I believe I’d live and die 
unwed. Oh, here are the girls. JIJsn’t she a pic- 
ture to behold?” 

The half-dozen of bridesmaids, all in robes of | 
misty white, with rose and blue favors, fluttered 
in from the adjoining dressing-room, noisy as | 
chattering magpies. Florien was among them, 
but scarcely of them—in their midst she was 
like some royal white japonica surrounded by a 
cluster of blush roses. 

“Oh, Cornelia, how sweet! Nothing could be 
lovelier than that vail, and to think I was dis- 
appointed because you got illusion instead of a 
little fortune in Honiton.” 

“Do look at that orange wreath. Would any | 
one suppose it wasn’t natural, perfumed as it is 
—and the dewdrops, real diamonds, aren’t they? 
I do say that you are the luckiest girl that ever 
was born to be married, Cornelia Day.” 

They turned the little bride about, viewing 
her from all points, going into ecstatic raptures 
over her dress, discussing the bridal presents, in 
a manner calculated to set any ordinary person 
wild. But Cornelia listened to their extrava- 
gant praises with charming complacency, and 
admired herself in the long mirrors, thinking 
quite as much of the exquisite picture she pre- 
sented, and the eclat with which the marriage 
would be celebrated, as she did of the happy 
bridegroom and the grave responsibility she was 
about assuming. There was a little bustle at 
last when the carriages were announced, wraps 
were adjusted in the manner best calculated to 
preserve uncrushed the criag, airy costumes 
they concealed, and the bevy tripped down the 
stairs to be driven tothe church, ‘The immense 
edifice was prepared with floral decorations, it 
was packed even to the aisles, and the ceremony 
was imposing to the last degree. A pale young 
minister in robes required the assistance of two 
others in consummating the marriage rites; the 
bride was given away by a portly papa, whose 

atification over this brilliant result, subdued 

y the prospect of a speedy parting from his 
only child, left him trembling on a balance be- 
tween the jubilant and the lachrymose; the ring 
was placed on the soft dimpled hand by the 
bridegroom, who was a little uncomfortable and 
flushed at being made a target by heaven onl 
knows how many hundreds of piu of eyes. It 
wasiall over at last, and a select company of in- 
vited guests went back to partake of the wed- 
ding banquet. 

he shutters were tight closed, the rooms 
fiooded with such brilliancy as only a full glare 
of gas can effect. The breakfast-table, extend- 
ing the whole length of the double suite of 
rooms, which the folding-doors thrown 
back and artfully concealed by floral arches un- 
til it seemed one unbroken range, was resplen- 
dent with the glitter of silver and crystal, and 
was weighed down with rare delicacies gathered 
from quarters of the globe, which only a 
metropolitan market can afford. But the 
crowning glory of the board was the cake occu- 
pying the central space. It was like a small 
mountain, the apex crowned bya temple of 


| soon to sustain. 


crystallized sweetness, the entire surface crusted 
over with exquisite designs, an earthly confec- 
tion of heavenly beauty in its whitely granula- 
ted purity. 
The dainty bride herself placed a knife at 
the base of the frosted temple, and considered 
her share of the stupendous effort required in 
cutting that cake accomplished. It was cut, 
| howeyer, by somebody, and every one had a 
| piece, There was a ring in it, of course, and all 
were on the alert to discover its disposal, 
Walter Lynne had been best man, conse- 
| quently was paired off with Miss Lessingham. 
| Pair as ever in his effeminate beauty, and dress- 
ed to the verge of scrupulous nicety, His 
white hands were small as a woman’s; his china- 
| blue eyes, his dimple-cleft chin, his fresh complex- 
| ion—just the eke to take captive the fancy of 
an inexperienced and romantic girl. So Florien 
acknowledged as she swept his make-up with 
one critical glance, but her woman’s heart told 
her that they were only selfish surface lights 
reflected from the blue eyes, that the fair eS 
lar features were characterless and insipid. e 
had endeavored more than once during the 
morning to catch her eye or exchange a ‘word 
with her. He held a glass of wine, and now, 
under cover of the general flutter of expecta- 
tion attendant upon the cutting of the imipor- 
tant cake, he leaned across, to murmur in her 


ear: 

“T shall implore the gods by this magic 
draught to send the ring to your lot, Florry. I 
should be sure, then, that the Fates meant to 
intercede for me.” 

This was no time and no place for a scene, so 
Florry answered ory not meeting his 

lance lest her own shoul betray her scorn of 
he seo UI part he was playing. 

“T hope it may, Mr. Lynne, if only to spare 
some more superstitious damsel the pangs of 
disappointment. I don’t acknowledge a fate 
which bows to fortune, do you?” 

What did she mean?—he wondered, with a 
blank stare of speculation. 

“Gerry has it—Gerry Lessingham has the 
ring,” whispered one of the sharp-eyed brides- 
maids, and then it ran around the table—‘‘ Miss 
Lessingham has the ring.” 

Miss Lessingham acknowledged to it without 
even a blush, and slipped the ring on a slender 
finger where two others already sparkled, wear- 
ing her honor with perfect composure. 

After that the happy pair were toasted, the 
friends commiserated over the loss they were 
The bride left the scene to ex- 
change her snowy robes for a traveling-dress, 
but first there was a general farewell made to 
the company, who began to drop away; there 
was an affecting scene with the parents and 
close friends she was leaving; then the newly 
wedded couple entered the carriage which await- 
ed them and were whirled away. 

In the confusion attending the breaking up of 
the company, Florien found the Pere, for 
which she had been waiting. She signaled Au- 
brey, and slipping her hand within his arm, de- 
tained him as the press of the throng drifted 


away. 

«Now, tell me,” said she, not looking at him, 
but without any attempt to avoid the glance, 
half of pity, half-scrutiny, which he gave her. 
There was no need of prelude or explanation. 
Aubrey experienced a bitter twinge as he 
thought: , ‘ 

“There’s but one subject in her mind regard- 
ing which I can enlighten her, apparently. Will 
she hate me for telling her the truth, I wonder?” 

“T was at the place, Miss Redesdale,” he said. 
“T am forced to tell you that he was there also.” 

* And—he played! 

“ And he played.” 

The drooping lashes went up and the hazel 
eyes met his, but betrayed nothing. 

“Thank you, Mr. Lessingham. Was that all 
you learned?” 

“Do you wish to know more? Shall I tell 
you all that I learned there?’ He was burning 
with indignation at the remembrance, and lost 
sight of the resolve he had made to keep the in- 
dignity which had been offered her from Flori- 
rien’s knowledge. 

“Tell me everything. I know more of Mr. 
L ’s boasts, think, than you imagine.” 

erecited briefly the occurrences of the night, 
and this is what his recital comprised: _ 

It was just eleven when he gained admittance 
to the house in question, which was precisely 
what the writer of the anonymous note had rep- 
resented it. There were few persons gathered 
yet, but it was not ten minutes after that Lynne 
came in alone. He looked harassed, and was so 
| abstracted that he had passed close by without 
observing Aubrey, and threw himself into a 
chair by one of the empty tables. It was not 
long until he was join y Colonel Marques- 
tone. Aubrey was not close enough to hear 
their conversation, but ae seemed to be ur- 

ing some scruple, which the other laughed 
own. He ordered liquor to be brought to them, 
and drank rather heavily before beginning to 


lay. 
Aabbey drew nearer and threw himself into a 
deep chair, pretending to read, but watching 
t no loa as from the shelter his paper af- 


Lynne lost steadily. He ployed with delibe- 
rate coolness at first, but t iquor he drank 
was stronger than he had any suspicion of it be- 
ing, and with the progress of the game he grew 
more and more reckless until he lost sight of all 
caution. At last he threw down the cards with 
a sullen oath, and scowled across the table at 
the colonel. 

“You've got the same run you've had for 
weeks past. By heaven! there’s trickery some- 
where.” 

“Youre out of luck,” answered the other, 
apt “Come, try again.” 

“What is this farce you are keeping up?” 
Lynne demanded. ‘‘ You hold my notes now 
for fifty thousand dollars, and you know that I 
haven't fifty thousand cents. What object have 
you in getting me into your debt for sums you 
lmow I'll never pay you?” 

“Honest at last,” the colonel replied, sneer- 
ingly. ‘So the fifteen thousand yearly and the 
pretty bulk to be reached in time, were not 
meant as security, Look out for glass houses, 
Lynne; there has been trickery, I think.” 

“Not on my part. I’ve been square from the 
first, and T’ll make you safe on that if I ever 
come into it. Do you mean to wait, I want to 
know?” 

Lymne had been angry and defiant, but now 
he turned faint, pallid, as the colonel answered; 

“That little form of notes drawn on sight 
tickles, No, my dear fellow, I don’t mean to 
wait.’ 

“Tn the name of Heaven, what do you mean?” 

“Tn the name of Heaven—nothing! in my 
own name—a great deal. I must have that 
money or its equivalent within twenty-four 
hours.” 

“You will ruin me! I made my last pipes! 
to my uncle to-day, and he refused utterly to 
help me in any way. I’ve lost every thing. I 
can’t pay it—you know I can’t.” 

~ Then you'd better take a little loan from me, 
and es ahead—until luck changes.” 

Hs tt could play my soul against you, Td do 
it,” declared te nne, passionately, ‘‘I’d give 
that to know why you are tempting me on.” 

“ Quite too insignificant, my dear fellow—the 
bait would never take. Suppose I give you an- 
other chance—what do you say to playing off 
your fair fiancee against every thing I hold of 
yours! If you win, you save yourself and have 
her in the bargain; if you lose, it’s nothing 
worse than you are already. Consider, Walter, 
it’s your last chance, your only chance. If you 
refuse it, I shall lay all those little notes of 
honor, with your signature attached, before 
Miss Redesdale, at the earliest available hour in 
the morning. You know best if you can risk 
that, . 

Walter did know—he knew with that he would 
lose every chance of ever winning Florien. It 
ended in his complying with the solicitation of 
the colonel, and—he lost. 

“Ruined!” he groaned, dropping his head 
upon the table. 

“Not so bad as that, though I do have to 
trouble you for another signature,” Marques- 
tone answered, producing a paper which he had 
prepared, ‘Just a bond declaring the last 
stake we played for, and I'll give you time on 
the rest.” 

par you want to marry her yourself?” Lynne 


“ That's rather a leading question. Well—no. 
To be candid, I don’t believe-the young lady 
takes to me especially. Bad taste in her, but 
it’s the truth, nevertheless.” 

It ended in Lynne’s signing, and they had 
gone away arm-in-arm after all. Colonel Mar- 
questone still retained his supremacy over the 

oung man who was such a weak and pliable 
1 in his hands. * 

Then, and not until then, Aubrey put down 
the paper behind which he had sheltered him- 
self, and went out into the street just as the 
gray morning light was bi ing. 

“The villain,” he concluded his recital with 
a burst of indignation he could not wholly re- 
press. “I'll break every bone in his contemp- 
tible little body, if you only say the word, Miss 
Redesdale.” 

“T positively forbid your interference in my 
quarrel, Mr. Lessingham. He is beneath your 
notice, as he is beneath mine. Don’t look so 
vengeful, please. Can't you see that I am in 
a ener of breaking my heart over his per- 

He caught her hands in both his, and his eager 
face drooped low over her bright hair. : 

“T believe you are glad to be free from him. 
Florien—may I—dare I—” 

She checked his words with a glance, as she 
drew her hands away. ; 


CHAPTER XXT. 
TWO IMPORTANT INTERVIEWS. 
To say that Mr. Walter Lynne was seriously 
discomposed would but faintly convey the dis- 
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turbed state of mind in which he found himself. 
He had parted from the colonel at the close of 
that disastrous night on which, for the want of 
other security, he had staked his claim upon his 
Jiancee and lost. Though he had lost, he made 
mental oath that he would not give up Florien 
without one last effort to right Cima f and to 
disappoint the colonel’s calculations, whatever 
they might be. He went up the long flights of 
stairs and into his room with a dragging, in- 
elastic step. The place was cheerless and dark 
with the sore gray of the struggling dawn 
filtering a chilly twilight through one window 
where the curtain was left undrawn. — Mr. 
Lynne, pattern of all that was dainty and fas- 
tidious in his personal equipments, had not car- 
ried his luxurious tastes into the appointments 
of his ownapartment. Not but he might have 
done so had not fate—he was in the habit, like 
most weak people, of attributing every thing, 
ae or ill which befell him to fate—had not 
ate so ordered it that he was always consider- 
ably straitened in means, and severely econ- 
omical in those little necessities of life which 
lay completely behind the scenes. It was ra- 
ther large and rather bare, on the third floor of 
a second-rate boarding-house. Now as_ he 
struck a light his surroundings made themselves 
apparent, dingy and comfortless, The carpet 
was faded and threadbare in spots: there was 
a skeleton bedstead and lumpy mattress and 
coarse coverlet; a half-dozen cane-seat chairs; 
a deal washstand with ewer and basin of very 
cloudy and suspicious whiteness: a bureau lit- 
tered over, and, an open dressing-case, which, 
with its rich furnishings, seemed out of place 
with its surroundings. 

Mr, Lynne flung off his overcoat and threw 
himself, dressed as he was, upon the uninviting 
couch, shading his eyes from the light with an 
unsteady hand. 

“What devil’s recklessness tempted me to 
run my head into such a noose?” he thought, 

rinding his teeth in the impotency of his rage. 
“Why couldn’t I hold a check-rein until after I 
was all safe with Florry? She wouldn’t go back 
on her word as long as I was fair and square 
with her, though I half suspect the spirited little 
beauty isn’t so fond of meas she was once upon 
atime. And I—well it’s sheer ruin to me unless 
some desperate move will bring her to terms. 
How unlucky that she should get a hint of that 

rofessional business just now; if she hears of 
Pris night’s work on top of it my case is a gone 
one, She must not hear of it—I mustn’t let her 
have time enough for that. She can’t be indif- 
ferent quite, though the ardor of blissful first 
love has cooled a little. Heavens! how she’s im- 
proved under the process, too! [never did fancy 
your gushing women, and she’s self-contained 
as the worst iceberg in the North seas—when 
she chooses, She must melt, though, when it’s 
put to her to take me or lose me; she'll not be 
ready for that alternative, though she may fight 
shy on it. She was ready enough once, and Tu 
have to work on her sympathies in some de- 
cided way to bring her back to the old pitch. 
Hang the luck that’s got me into such a fix! 
What in the name of all the fiends is Marque- 
stone driving at—cutting off his last chance of 
getting a dollar from me? It must be that he’s 
going to try his own chances—fool! dolt! to 
ink that she would stoop to look athim. Curse 
Marquestone, I say! curse myself{—curse every 
thing and cab fng te 

The delivery of that scathing anathema was 
pike #9 much for Mr, e’s recumbent posi- 

on. He sprung up and be pacing the floor 
with such Seats strides an bie rather indolent 
inclinations seldom led him to indulge. The 
morning light w more distinct in its gra 
opalescence, and the gas-flame paled in its chill- 
ing growth, as he kept up that steady tramp, 
tramp, up and down, over and across the length 
and breadth of the dreary room, kicking some 
offending article out of the way now and then, 
but scarcely pausing. 

The stir of the day had begun below stairs. 
The ringing of the early bells, and the rattle of 
the butcher’s and baker’s wagons, aroused him 
to the fact that it was past seven and he had 
not slept a wink through the entire night. 
Sleep was impossible even now, but it would 
never do to. appear at the wedding with that 
haggard face and those unstrung neryes. He 

ave himself ashake, brushed back his unkempt 

air, settled his collar, buttoned on the overcoat 
he had thrown carelessly across a chair upon 
his recent entrance, took his hat and went out. 
Down the length of one street and up another 
to the fashionable restaurant where he took his 
meals; for, if Mr. Lynne could stint himself in 
some particulars, denying the gratification of 
us tather epicurean appetite was not one of 

em. 


He drank absinthe until his heavy eyes were 
brightened and a generous flush displaced the 
or of his face, ie had a delicious breakfast 
served, and, thanks to the subtle draught, did 
ample justice toit. And later he appeared at 
the wedding, and carried himself through his 
part with the ease and composure of a man who 
not a care upon his mind or a debt of honor 

he could not meet weig! upon his conscience. 
But in that restless up and down his 
room, in gray of early morning, he had 


THE FALSE WIDOW. 


worked out a plan; and in follow: id 
himself at four that afternoon on the steps of 
the Redesdale mansion. 

Florien was alone in her own room when his 
card was brought to her, with a penciled re- 
quest for a private interview. She was expect 


ing him to put in an early appearance, though | 


not quite so soon as this. She was only home 
for an hour, but already had changed her snowy 
bridesmaid’s robes for an afternoon dress of 


violet silk, and had dismissed her maid only a | 


moment before the latter returned, beari, 
Lynne’s card, She had met the footman wit 
it upon the stairs, and taken the commission at 
his asking. 

‘Where was the gentleman shown, Adele?” 

ae didn’t wait for showing, miss—Thomas 
said. 
wait your convenience.” 

He did not have long to wait, for the library 
door turned noiselessly on its silver hinges five 
minutes after his message had gone up. He was 
standing by a table, playing somewhat nervous- 
ly with an ivory paper-cutter, posing for the 
occasion; his regular features played upon by 
an agitation which was uncomfortably real, and 
which he meant to plausibly explain, This was 
avery trying moment for Mr. Lynne. He let 
his fair fiancee quite enter, and then started for- 
ward as if just conscious of her presence. 


it, found | which Lynne attributed to a cause far from the 


“ How quiet you are!—you actually startled | 
| what is it, Florien? Why do you look at me in 
| that way?” 


me, Florien.” 
“T understood you were waiting,” Florry said, 
with a little curiosity to know how he prop 


extricating himself from his embarrassed situa- | 


tion. 
more manliness than she credited him with— 
that he would make a plain statement of the 
truth and receive his conge at her hands with 
the best grace the circumstances would ad- 
mit. 

She soon learned how far he was from any 
such thought.” 

‘*Tt’s unprecedented, I suppose, this intrusion 
of mine at this time, but I haven't a choice in 
the matter, and I can't rest, 
I’m assured of the best or the worst. 


She half hoped that he would display | 


Florry, darling, till , 


| 


“Tt has come to this, my own, that you must | 


either make me the most blessed man the earth 
holds or the most miserable. Which shall it be? 
Will you marry me at a moment’s notice, Flo- 
rien, or will you send me away forever?” 

“ Why at only a moment’s notice?” she asked, 
e a loss to divine what deceptions he could em- 

race, 

‘ Because—at last—I am offered an opportu- 
nity to make my own way without chance of 
disappointment—to make my fortune sooner and 


surer than fortunes are often secured where no | 


great risks attend the make. But I shall be 
obliged to leave America—I shall have to take 


passage for the East Indies by the ship which | 


sails the day after to-morrow.’ 


He had considered his _ well, and he told | 


it glibly, not heeding her lack of response in his 
anxiety to impress her with the points of per- 
yep he thought must have their intended ef- 
ect. 

‘“You have heard me speak of my great-un- 
cle, the eccentric millionaire whose heir I expect 
to be some day. Give me credit for never pre- 
suming on that probability, Miss Redesdale— 
think how easy it would be fo 

rospect. Well, he is engaged extensively in 
the Sast India trade. He is partner in a Cal- 
cutta firm, but thinks of closing out his share in 
the business. He wants an agent who is per- 
fectly trustworthy, and who has judgment 
enough to act in securing his best interests, 
‘There seems to be a break in the concern some- 
where, and it may require a year or two, or 
even three to hunt up the raveled ends of the 
business. Uncle Lynne has een to give 
me the commission provided I go at once. It’s 
a grand chance, Florien. He offers me half the 
rofits for all the time ’'m engaged at it, and a 
iberal percentage on what is made, Or if, 
when tig ans straightened, I care to —4 
on there, I’m to have the privilege of carrying it 
on in my own name—buy him out at a nomi- 
nal price, which amounts to the same thing as 
opeetin me the a at last. It’s an 
ncredible stroke of luck for me.” 

“Tncredible indeed,” murmured Florien. 

“You see just how it is, lorry. I’ve got in- 
to such a confounded pinch here, along with 
meddling with stocks and the like, that I’m 
fairly forced into taking it. 

“Now then, my darling, will you throw your 
empty scruples aside, and as my cherished bride 

‘o sailing over the wide seas with me? Remem- 

r how long and how patiently I have loved 
ou, dear. Think of those blissful hours passed 

gether on the Jersey sands—of our long walks 
there happy autumn evenings with the waves 
murmuring at our feet, and the white moon 
coming out with the dusk to sail overhead, 
Such peaceful times, the happiest in my life, 
Florry, for there were not aware a dozen 
empty-headed popinjays h: ing about to dis- 
aes for your favor then. Remember that I 
oved you then truly as I haye done since—as I 
do now. You were ready to take me once out 
of hand—will you do the'same thing now?” 

“Tt’s very sudden,” Florien’s face was avert- 
ed, and there was a constraint in her voice 


r me to live onthe | 


| ment 
| ing closeted with uncle half the night, There 
| wasn’t a chance for a word in that crowd this 
He’s gone into the library, and says he'll | 


right one, 

‘Darling, glorious creature!” he thought. 
“She loves me well enough to forgive the little 
deception I’ve been obliged to practice, when 
the point’s gained, and our impromptu voyage 
ends in a bridal trip through France and Thaly. 
And Marquestone will never suspect. till it’s too 
late for his interference.” 

He felt assured and immensely relieved, and 
continued his fabrications with unsuspecting ef- 
frontery. 

“Very sudden. I got my first hint of it yes- 
terday noon, and came to you at the earliest mo- 
could hope to gain a hearing, after be- 


morning.” 

“You were with the elder Mr. Read for half 
the night—the first half, presumably?” 

She was looking at him now with a penetrat- 
ing , which sorely disconcerted her lover, 
who had been so confident only a moment be- 
fore. Could he have known how he was com- 
mnitting himself—how despicable he was making 
himself appear in her sight—he would sooner 
have bitten off his tongue than made these false 


assertions. 

“The first half?—why, of course. You couldn’t 
suppose I was with him the last half with the 
duties of to-day ahead of me, Inheaven’s name, 


Such a look of ineffable scorn and contempt 
he had never encountered in all his life before. 

“T do not suppose you were with your uncle 
during the latter part of the night, Mr. Lynne! 
T have been too well informed of your move- 
ments for that. I know you were not at an 
early hour, since he was here for the express 
purpose of warning those ‘whom it might con- 
cern’ against you. There is some discrepancy 
between his version and yours of your interview 
yesterday.” 

His heart gave two or three fluttering pulsa- 
tions, and seemed to stand still as she began to 


| speak; he could do nothing but gaze at her with 


horror-struck eyes. 

What a consummate idiot he had been! Wh 
had he not considered how like his ble 
old relative it was to take such a ste After 
his own urging of his engagement to the Redes- 
dale heiress as security for the loan he was seek- 
ing, and after the old man’s ungracious refusal 
—how had he so completely overlooked the pos- 
sibility? What a ring her voice had, and how 
superbly beautiful she was with her outraged 
sense of honor asserting itself. 

“Thave heard it said that men are always 
true to each other, however false they ma 
to credulous women, but you seem to makea 

point of breaking faith with man and woman. 

doubt if Colonel Marquestone would incline to 
be lenient in keeping back those little notes of 
honor, which would be so embarrassing if pre- 
sented just now, could he know how you are ful- 
filling the conditions of the bond you gave him.” 

That too! There wasn’t a shadow of a hope 
for him now, and he shrunk abjectly in the face 
of her angry scorn as she went resolutely on: 

“Your uncle thought it a pity that fifteen 
thousand a year should be wasted upon a man 
who has gambled away half a dozen fortunes, 
lis own and other people’s—and sodo I, You 
thought prveee to stake your claim w 
Colonel Marquestone’s sregeencn, an 
—another fortune gone the same old road, you 
will perceive. Considering these circumstances, 
Mr, Lynne, the assertion of your uncle’s confi- 
dence in you is a little ill-timed, and I really 
must decline accompanying you either on your 
voyage to the Indies or your journey through 
life. Let me wish you bon voyage, though, be- 
fore we separate.” 

All was lost—all! Yet at that supreme mo- 
ment, knowing how she must despise him and 
his treachery, he loved her more truly, more 
wildly than ever before. He was weak, unsta- 
ble as water, intensely selfish, but then and 
there he had no room for one throe of regret 
over the vanished fortune, he only felt that he 
had lost her. , 

“*Plorien, oh Florien, forgive me!” 

His voice quay: and was broken through 
by sobs; he fairly broke down under that 
weight of mingled mortification and despair. 
The sight of a man, be he ever so unmanly, 


m me at 
you lost 


| moved to such grief, is at all times a pitiable 


one to witness. She could not hold anger 
against so weak a being as that. 

‘*T can forgive you,” she answered, slowly. 
**T can forgive you, and believe you more cow- 
ardly than deliberately wicked. You are gelfish 
to the core, Walter L », but I don’t believe 
you are utterly bad. For instance, I believe if 
you had succeeded with the imposition you at- 
tempted, you would have made as good a hus- 
band as it is in such a weak nature to be—you 
would never with malice prepense have treated 
me unkindly, You might even have renounced 

our ruling vice, and left the follies of youth 

hind you. I don’t really believe that it is 
simply and wholly the loss of my fortune that 
you are regretting now.” 

“Indeed it is not—indeed it is not. I have 

a villain—a scoundrel—a weak fool, easily 
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led. But oh! Florien, Florien! give me one 
more chance, Let me redeem myself—don’t 
leave me utterly hopeless. However bad I have 
been, I have always loved you truly, and if I 
could IT would marry you to-night though you 
were penniless and forsaken of all God’s crea- 
tures as I am now—unless you pity me, Flo- 
rien.” 

“But as Tam not penniless or forsaken, your 
loyalty will not be put to so severe a test,” she 
answered, dryly. ‘‘ That will do, Mr. Lynne. 
I can forgive you, because I have lost nothing 
but a little Quixotic faith in humanity—I can 
pity you in a certain way: since I know this to 
be a bitter disappointment—a bright illusion 
fading into space! That is the furthest end my 
generosity is capable of attaining now or ever.” 

With that she swept out, and Walter Lynne— 
erestfallen, humiliated and despairing—went 
sullenly back to his dingy lodgings. They had 
never seemed dingier, more comfortless—his 
life had never been more barren of aim or hope. 

‘Weak and a coward, he had always shrunk 
from suffering, mental or physical, and his first 
act now was to blunt the keenness of his dis- 
tress. He brought out a liquor-case stocked 
with strong French brandies, and, alone as he 
was, sat there engaged in bitter reflections and 
free libations until the ‘“‘ wee, sma’ hours ” were 
creeping on. 

Meanwhile, as the early evening approached, 
the elder Walter Lynne sat also alone in a 
sumptuous apartment of his spacious house. 
Twilight shades were stealing into the room 
and the mummy-like little old man had settled 
himself in his favorité easy-chair for his cus- 
tomary after-dinner nap. But someway sleep 
refused to visit his eyelids, which kept flying 
open as though governed by unmanageable 
springs. 

“Tt’s the old trouble,” he grumbled, giving 
the pillow which had supported his head a testy 
foss. ‘The old trouble, confound it! I won't 
endow a hospital, and I won’t establish a mis- 
sion, any more than I'll seatter my money to 
the four winds of heaven, feeding the ravens— 
the devil’s poor. Hang the dog! why can’t he 
be anything but a 92 hy SS, and spare me any 
amount of badgering? Disadvantage of being 
rich without a worthy heir, Wish I was poor 
—on my word, I do. Tried to get so once— 
went to dabbling in the stocks the puppy talks 
about, and hanged if they didn’t double on m 
hands every time. I don’t see any way for it 
but to take me a wife in the winter of my life, 
and a wife I don’t want. Well, what. is it, 
Sims?’ This to a servant bowing in the door. 


*A lady, sir!” 

A lac ‘A hum—umph! Some. tract-distrib- 
uting, Bible-begging female—another disadvan- 
tage of being rich, confound it! What are you 
waiting for, you gawky? Show the—person in; 
get the agony over. It’s allin a piece with fe- 
male artifice to take a man at a disadvantage in 
his best after-dinner humor, and they seem to 
know I can’t refuse anything to the sex.” 

The door opened to his visitor, dark-robed and 
close-vailed, unrecognizable in that semi-gloom. 
The millionaire, eccentric and crabbed in many 
ways, was always courteous in his own house. 

“Ah, madame, be seated, pray. Lights, 
Sims. Why, has the fellow gone already?” 

He put out his hand to touch the bell, but the 
lady threw back her vail and interposed. 

“ Please don’t ring. It is too early for lights, 
and I can deliver my errand as well in the dusk. 
‘You do not recognize me, I think. I am Miss 
Lessingham.” 

“Miss Lessingham—little Ge that I’ve 
trotted on my knee before now? Bless me! how 
times change. More gratified by the honor than 
you can imagine, my dear young lady. Seems 
tome now I’ve something like a claim to you. 
You wouldn’t believe, I suppose, that I’d reall 
ought to have been your grandfather. Fact, 
though. Would have been, too, only your 
grandmother saw it in another light. Said no 
when I asked her, and married a Lessingham 
inside a month. ‘Once a fool, always a fool,’ 
they say; but I never made a fool of myself 
again—more’s the pity. Always had a fancy 
for you for her sake—that’s a fact, Miss Gerry.” 

“Tt is the remembrance of your old kindness 
which emboldens me to come to you now, Mr. 
Lynne. Ihave come to intercede with you in 
behalf of your nephew, your namesake—the 
only relative you have in the world. I know 
that he applied to you in his trouble and that 
you refused him, but J want the chance of help- 
ing him through you.” 

‘Walter—that puppy! Up to his tricks, hah! 
He’s been imposing on you too, eh? Help him? 
Pll see him to the euce, first.” 


. e— 

“You don’t know. how that scamp has disap- 
pointed me. Thriftless, cowardly knave! Never 
would have turned him off if he’d kept out of 
the bad. There’s no reform in the scoundrel, 
either. Time and again Pye set him on his feet, 
and he kicks the props out in the same old way. 
Sorry to refuse you any thing on account of old 
times and your grandmother, Miss Gerry, but 
Pll not do any thing for him.” 

“But you'll not refuse me a favor, please, Mr, 
Lyme?* Could. this gentle, pleading creature 
be the same haughty Geraldine who queened it 
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right royally in her own sphere, who had gain- 
ed a reputation for heartless coquetry, who 
could count her repulsed lovers by the secore—a 
belle of five seasons’ standing, but a favorite 
still, and likely to remain so—was this she, 
humbling herself to plead for a man who had 
passed her over for a younger, richer, fairer 
rival? Truly, a woman’s heart is an inscrutable 


mystery. 

‘You will not refuse me, Mr. Lynne? I shall 
ask nothing more than you would willingly do 
as a matter of accommodation to any man of 
business and probity. Please promise to do as I 
wish without bringing up an objection. For 
the sake of my grandmother, Mr. Lynne!” 

“What is it the child wants?. Don’t mystify 
an old man, Gerry. I thought you were begging 
for that scapegrace nephew of mine. Of course, 
I'm willing to oblige you—” 

“There, you have promised. You can’t 
break your word, you know. This is what I 
want, Mr. Lynne.” - 

And this it was, by a different round of cir- 
cumlocution than she employed: 

Miss Lessingham was a small heiress in her 
own right. An uncle—her mother’s brother— 
of whom, if the truth must be told, she had 
been undoubtedly ashamed during his lifetime, 
won upon her gratitude, if nothing more, at his 
death, by leaving her the ‘entire proceeds of 
thirty years’ engagement in the vulgar business 
of soap-boiling. "The little fortune of fifty 
thousand dollars was quite within her own con- 
trol. What she wanted now was for the elder 
Mr. Lynne to take her investments off her 
hands, giving her a check for the amount. 
Woman-like, having decided upon her action 
she could not delay one moment in carrying i 
on to fulfillment. 

“To let you throw it away on that poppy— 
3 that what you mean? No, Miss Lessing- 
nam.” 

= OL es you know. Besides, if you 
refuse, [ll have to go to some tiresome broker, 
which no one can prevent my doing, and be 
bothered with a lot of unnecessary forms. I 
thought you might be willing to spare me that.” 

he: Why didn’t you go to your father or your 
brother, then?” queried Mr. Lynne, sharply. 

“Because, they would have remonstrated, and 
objected, and worried me without changing my 
rg se in the least, just as you seem bound to 

o, Mr. Lynne, The money is my own to use 
as IT like. If I choose to help a fellow-creature 
instead of frittering it away in party-going and 
party-dressing, there’s no human reason why I 
shouldn’t.” 

And the upshot of it was that she had herown 
way. 

“* For if she will, she will—you may depend on’t, 
And if she won"t, she won’t—so there’s an end on’t.’ 

“T wish yon joy of your bargain, Miss Les- 
singham. suppose you intend to do the thing 
up in regular style—proper moment—ruin sta- 
ring him in the face—loan from kind friend— 
turned from the evil of his way—finale. Oh, by 
zounds! do you happen to know, my dear young 
lady, that the dog has managed to get himself 
engaged to fiffeen thousand a year? Pretty 
girl—spirited—think she’ll cut him, from her 
look—gave her a hint of what he was up to my- 
self. i don’t think you need count payne. 
from that fifteen thousand a year, Miss Gerry. 
Truth is, you might just as well put your money 
in that grate there.” 

“T shall live to convince you differently, Mr. 
Lynne. I'll have a full equivalent for every 
cent, you shall see.” 

She rose to goasshe spoke. Lights had been 
brought during the interview, and now the ec- 
centric Mr, Lynne peered sharply into her face 
as she stood drawing on her gloves. 

“You're the very picture of your grandmo- 
ther, Gerry, but she was younger—just sixteen 
when she married—” 

“And Iam twenty-four, Think of it. 
on the pale of old maidenhood.” 

“Umph! might be worse. Could do better, 
though. Miss Gerry, will you marry me and 
cut off that soabeernaris chance of squandering 
my money some day y" 

‘Rival my own andmother?—oh! Mr. 
Lynne. Won't it be better if I reform the scape- 
grace? Don’tforce me to a point-blank refusal, 
you generous man.” 

‘Reform him—wish she could—save me any 
amount of trouble,” grumbled he, as the door 
closed upon her retreating form. ‘‘Can’t be 
done—sorry—hang him!” 

And he settled down to his long-deferred after- 
dinner nap. 


Close 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ASSERTING A WOMAN’S RIGHT. 


Ir was noon next day. Walter Lynne roused 
himself up from that men dreamless slee 
the state of drunken stupefaction. He put his 
hand to his head and stared about him uncom- 
poten sey: Something, what was it, had 

roken his deep slumber, Somebody was at his 
door; a loud, prolonged knocking, stopped in 
listening for sounds from within, began again, 

“Oh, that. Come in, I say, Yes, I see—door 
locked, Hold quiet a minute, can’t you?” 


The beleaguering party held guiet at hearing 


‘| house. 
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a response, and Walter sprung out of bed, thrust 
himself into a dingy dressing-gown, and pulled 
back the bolt. It was only Boots, after all, and 
there had beén no occasion for his unusually 
hurried movements. Mr. Lynne’s choler rose in 
place of the apprehension which had first pos- 
sessed him, 

‘* You—you grinning imp of darkness. Tf it’s 
a bill, you come in here at your peril. Tl not 
be badgered by bills or bullying from that dra- 
goness below stairs to-day—you can give her 
that with my compliments.” 

Mr. Lynne’s rent was in arrears, and Mr. 
Lynne’s ey had been asserting herself in 
an uncomfortably importunate manner of late, 
and his temper was not improving under the 
pressure of her frequent duns. He would have 
shut the door with a snap, but Boots interposed. 

“ Beg your parding, sah. "Tain’t no bil, sah. 
Bress your heart, pushed it fro’ your door hours 
gO. mug sah, pertickler, waitin’ in de private 
parlor. No name, sah!” 

A lady! Was it—could it—had Florien re- 
Se ee not that; did she mean to befriend 

im? 

He filled a glass from the case of liquors 
standing as he had left it, and fortified by the 
generous stimulant, dressed himself hastily. He 
was pale, he had a miserable headache now that 
he had time to think of it, and he was wretch- 
edly alive to the fact that he had played the 
last card of a losing game. He had not brought 
himself to facing the future even in contem- 
plation yet, but he was oppressed by its chilly 
shadow all the same. His toilette was scarcely 
so scrupulously made as usual, but the shallow- 
est of fops have their thoughts at discord with 
the proper arrangement of cravats and shirt- 
studs at times. He was rather more interesting 
had he but known it in his pallor, his nervous- 
ness, the touch of carelessness in his dress. In 
his usual precision he was a little too suggestive 
of hair-dressers’ and tailors’ models. 

The same dark-robed, close vailed figure which 
had greeted the elder Lynne on the previous 
night, half-rose at his entrance. The garish 
sunshine of the March noon streamed into the 
little vulgar parlor of this second-rate boarding- 
There was the glare of newness in its 
fittings which such parlor susually present, the 
large figured paper on the wall, the green roll- 
ing shades at the windows, the carpet a huge 
bouquet of green and red and yellow roses, the 
worst of burlesques in their unnatural distortion. 

Miss Lessingham flung back her vail with an 
impatient hand, disclosing her face paler yet 
than his own, her dark eyes preternaturally 
bright, and her lips set in a straight line—such a 
line and such an éxpression as covers a will ob- 
stinate as the law of the Medes. 

Mr. Lynne experienced a thrill of vague un- 
easiness which lost itself in supreme wonder- 
ment as to the possible cause of this unprece- 
dented visit. "Young ladies are not in the habit 
of calling at the bachelor lodgings of their gen- 
tlemen friends without some very momentous 
object to sanction the step. Miss Lessingham 
did not propose to keep him long in suspense. 

“Don’t distress yourself in wondering what 
brought me here, Walter, she said, with a faint 
smile. “1 shall enlighten you in due course of 
time, but I'm going to exercise a prerogative 
and put you through a course of catechism first, 
You have been meeting some heavy losses, I 
have heard. I want you to tell me, without the 
slightest variation from the truth, do you owe 
any debts not included in that fifty thousand 
dollars—notes for which Colonel Miirrivsttons 
holds against you?” 

This was catechism with a vengeance, straight 
to the point in the fewest possible words. Un- 
der her unflinching gaze, Mr. Lynne’s first sur- 
prised stare wavered lower, his first inclination 

resent the intrusion upon his private business 
weakened, and he responded in the meekest, 
most contrite of tones: < 

“Upon gat Miss Gerry, however you've 
rot hold of t, you’ve got the very worst. I 
don’t owe a cent outside of that, upon my 
honor.” 

“Come, Walter, that will not do. It’s the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, ’m Mtr You are hardly apt to have 
all your bills paid. You owe nothing besides, 
you are sure, Se your bills?” 

“Except my bills, of course. That is truth, I 
assure you. Marquestone bought up every- 
thing clean, much good may it do him. 

mt nd pray, how much may those bills amount 
to 


“Upon my word! Hem—I’ve got them some- 
where, I presume; I can hunt them up, if you 
like, Miss Gerry.” 

“About what, then? Haven’t you some idea 
of the total? Pray, don’t stop to consider my 
impertinence, but give me straight-forward an- 
swers, The fact that [demand them should be 
proof sufficient that I am trying to befriend 
you. Itmay expedite matters to ask what bills 
you owe.” 

Another glance at the determined face de- 
cided Mr. ne to make a full and free con- 
fession. Rather an odd movement on Miss 
Lessingham’s part, but then Gerry had been 

ial to him always, and if she had made up 
er mind to sift his short-comings through, he 


No. 


might as well make a clean breast of it—espe- 
cially since she knew—so much. 

“There’s the laundress, and the landlady, and 
the tailor—only for my yesterday’s outfit— 
something at the livery, and for bouquets and 
the like, about five hundred in all, [ think.” 

“ And the champagne, port, sherry, absinthe, 
and the like—they are not included, I presume?” 

“Upon my word!” 

“ Answer me!” imperatively. 

“ Well then, two hundred more. That posi- 
tively covers everything—seven hundred, if any 
difference, less. ‘That’s the truth, Gerry. I was 
flush a week or so ago and squared all around 
except the laundress and the landlady.” 

“Ah!—seven hundred within a week or so, 
Very moderate, Mr. Lynne. But even those 
patient mortals, the laundress and the landlady, 
are not content to be put off always. How do 
you propose to settle up these things, Walter?” 

“1 don’t propose to settle them up—I can’t. 
You're so well informed you should know that, 
Miss Lessingham.” 

Miss Lessingham was sublimely indifferent to 
the tinge of sullen resentment conveyed in his 
tone. 

“Don’t you suppose Miss Redesdale would be 
willing to assist you?” 

It was too much for Walter’s equanimity, and 
his reply was rather more expressive than ele- 
gant. 

“Miss Redesdale be hanged—no! Will you 
be kind enough to let me know what you're 
driving at, Miss Lessingham?” 

* Geraldine, if you please, Walter. I will tell 
you—soon. Am I to understand Miss Redes- 
dale is nothing to you—now?” 

“At any rate J am nothing to Miss Redes- 
dale. Do you want the whole story, Geraldine? 
On my soul, I believe it would do me good to 
tell it.” 

He did tell it, unreservedly, not sparing him- 
self in the least. 

“Now, you've got the whole of it. Every- 
thing wasted, everything I hoped for or cared 
for, forfeited; there’s not a thing for me to turn 
to. Happy subject, am I not? ’m much obliged 
for the Eitan I'm sure you mean, but I see 
only one way to end it all. ‘One more un- 
fortunate, weary of breath,’ you know, only—I 
think I should prefer strychnine in my absinthe 
before breakfast.” 1 

The slight laugh with which he ended, the 
fingers, slender and white almost as her own, 
working minagheneory ata button of his coat, hurt 
Gerry more than his resentment at her question- 
ing could have done. Something like a mist 
clouded the brightness of her eyes for the first 
time, but she overcame the rising weakness. 

“ Not so bad as that yet. I called to see your 
uncle last night, Walter—I tried to mediate for 

ou.” 

““Well?” scarcely hope in his voice, 

“* He would do nothing for you—” 

““No, nor will any one. You may as well 
give me up with the rest, Gerry. I’m an unfor- 
tunate subject, you see.” 

“‘Tt shall be as you say whether I give you up 
or not.” Gerry’s tone was lower, and her gaze 
taken from his face for the first time, but she 
went on rapidly and without faltering. “TI 
shall not give you up if you will accept my help, 
Walter. [ have money enough to free you from 
your obligations to Colonel Marquestone, I 

nave besides only about three handel dollars 
pin-money in my purse; with that you might 
pay your most pressing bills, and have the oth- 
ers deferred for—say a month, by which time 
they shall be met. | propose to do that for you 
—on conditions. What do you suppose your 
uncle said when he learned my purpose?—that I 
might put my money in the fire with as much 
hope of getting its equivalent.” 

“It’s the truth, | suppose,” responded Walter, 
wearily. ‘‘?veno words to express my thank- 
fulness for your kindness and your trust in me, 
but it’s of no use. Luck has taken such a turn 
on me I couldn’t hope to pay it back, and Mar- 
questone may better lose than you.” 

“You don’t understand me'yet. If you re- 
ceive my aid, you must first promise sacredly 
never to make another ihasand at the gaming- 
table. You are weak and easily persuaded—I 
know that; without some one’ to influence you 
in the right way you might end at last as you 
hinted a moment ago. [t would be a sorry end 
for you. You are capable of much that is 
nobler and better. Will you save yourself by 
taking my money, and redeem yourself in the 
future by taking me? The two must go to- 
gether, if at all.” 

The proposition was made at last. There was 
a breathless silence for a moment. The sun- 
shine glared back from that Leese of a 
bouquet upon the floor, and a great blue-bottle 
fly which had lain dormant in some corner 
through all the winter months, was buzzing in 
its golden warmth against the window pane. 
Only for a moment, then Gerry glanced at him 
—speechless and questioning his own hearing. 

&TPve overstepped all the boundaries of wo- 
manly propriety, I know, but this is one of the 
occasions where a woman’s right should assert 
itself. I have faith to believe that you can re- 
deem yourself with my help, Walter. I had no 
choice—you wouldn’t ask me—” 


rp —_ val . 
THE .FALSE WIDOW, 
There was a vivid red spot on either cheek 

now; it was a cruelly embarrassing position for 

any woman. Lynne, comprehending at last, 
though finding it hard to believe even yet, came 
mantully to the rescue. 

“Geraldine, you know just how weak I am, 
just how reckless and profligate and all that’s 
bad ve been, Will you take such a wreck as I 
am, will you marry me and trust me to make a 
man of myself at last?” 


““Where’s Gerry, mother?” 

Aubrey came in all of a glow with his walk 
from the bank, and propounded the question 
almost before the door closed after him. His 


delicate little mother gave him a glance, half- | 


reproving, wholly fond. 

‘Aubrey, will you always be the same im- 
petuous boy? Gerry?—out all the afternoon. 
She is late, too. The dinner-bell will ring in 
just half an hour, and I’m expecting the judge 
ina moment. What is it, re ?” 

Her quick mother’s intuition had caught the 
alarm. . 

‘Nothing to distress you, ma mere. Warren 
—you know him, sharpest young broker on 
Wall street—says he has orders to convey Ger- 
ry’s stock in his hands to the elder lone 
That stock is going up incredibly fast; it’s 
bound to double itself yet, Warren thought it 
a pity she should transfer just now, and came 
around to ask me to explain the matter to her. 
What Gerry means by it J can’t imagine. She 


went into that speculation by my advice, and I | 


do think she might at least have mentioned her 
intention of getting out of it. Ah! there she is 
now. 

There she was, but not alone. Walter Lynne 
was at her side, her hand on his arm. Some- 
thing in the air of both struck forcibly upon the 
attention of her mother and brother even be- 
fore she had time to speak. 

‘“Mamma—Aubrey, give us your congratu- 
lations. Walter and I were married an hour 
ago. 

Had a bombshell exploded in the room, those 
two could scarcely have been more startled. 

“Married! To that reprobate. Good hea- 
bt is Gerry, you have never made such a mis- 

@ 


Gerry glided swiftly forward from her hus- 
band’s side to clasp her arms impulsively about 
his neck. 

“‘ Aubrey, dear good brother that you are, 
don't say an unkind word, 1 know everything 
—all for which you judge him harshly; but I 
love him, and I have married him, and 1 mean 
to save him. 
him, for my sake.” 

And Walter, a little nervous, yet with some- 
thing gained of true manly dignity, came for- 
ward to speak for himself, 

“Tt must seem unpardonable of me, Lessing- 
ham. [’m not worthy of her, I know, but Pll 
make myself so, surely as I live.” : 

Aubrey hesitated, but Gerry’s appealing face 
and the knowledge that it was too late to offer 
opposition, induced him to make the best of the 
matter, and he gave his hand, though a little re- 
luctantly, to his sister’s husband. Seeing that, 
Gerry went down upon her knees, by her mo- 
ther’s side. f 

‘*Mamma, dear, don’t be a , please, 
You mustn’t go into hysterics, nor a dead faint, 
nor anything of that sort. Here are your salts, 
and the ammonia—you sha’n’t faint, mamma. 
There, that’s adear; let me fan younow. [didn’t 
mean to give you such a turn, but you know 
how it is yourself, don’t you? Just remind pa- 
pa how you married him against your own 
family’s wishes, and do bring him around so he 
don’t quite annihilate us. o one can make 
pee see reason when he’s in a passion but you. 

?lease, dear mamma.” 

Even Mrs. Lessingham found it difficult to re- 
concile her husband to reason or leniency on this 
occasion, but his wrath exploding in a tornado 
was sullenly appeased since the case was irreme- 
diable now. 

Walter, at Gerry’s prompting, asked for and 
procured a situation as clerk in the bank ata 
salary of twelve hundred a year. It was the 
best position he was capable of filling, and a 
great ee for the man of leiswre who had 


squandered his thousands in a single night before 
— But Gerry kept him manfully to the 
mark. 


And a unknown to them, Walter Lynne, 
senior, “ a sharp watch upon the youn, 
couple, aud more than once relinquished his af- 
ter-dinner nap for an hour of complacent mus- 
ing. One day he encountered Gerry on the street 
as he got down from his carriage, and hurried 
forward to accost her. ® 

“Married the rascal, hah? Bad bargain I’m 
afraid, Gerry; better have taken me. By the 
way, that stockdoubled. Don’t you think you’d 
—- ee better by sticking to the old invest- 
men 
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in choosing her course, had taken its results from 
the very outset. 

Mr. Lynne nodded approvingly, and shook his 
head doubtingly in the same second. 

‘‘ Phick—good beginning. See if it lasts. Tire 
of it, J think.” 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
A STARTLING APPEARANCE, 

Mrs. REDESDALE and Colonel Marquestone 
were tele-a-tete over a daintily-laden lunch-table, 
Florien had been in, dressed for the street, and 
stood trifling over a plate.of fruits just long 
enough to excuse hérself from keeping them 
company. She had disliked the colonel from the 
outset. Now that she knew something of his 
habits, and had learned the part he played in 
leading Lynne to the .straits he reached, his 
pale, sneering face and insinuating address 
were simply intolerable to her. She left the 
room now with a feeling of relief at escaping 
his presence, and a moment after her shadow, 
as she passed, fell athwart the long, dow win- 
dow, where early spring sunshine filtered 
through. 

““No broken heart there,” said the colonel, 
watching the supple figure carried on by its 
buoyant, elastic step, quite out of sight, “Not 
even an insidious ‘worm i’ the bud’ to prey on 
that damask cheek—though it’s any thing but 
damask in fact. Jove, that girl’s.a beauty, Mi- 
rette! Pure and fair as a pearl, and as cold— 
on occasions. The wonder is that Lynne was 
shaken off so easily. By George! if I'd been in 
his place—” 

He broke off short, and his companion shot a 
searching glance across at him. 

“Well, colonel, if you had? Or—perhaps you 
may be wishing to supplant him.” 

“Who knows? Could you stand the loss of 
your most devoted with that degree of forti- 
titude?” 

“Tf you—ever—dared—” 

“There, Mirette, I can’t have you angry with 
me, even for the gratification of seeing you 
jealous. That green-eyed monster will intrude 
of us; but for that I 


on the best and wors' 
couldn’t be certain even now that you care for 
me, after my lifetime of constancy. Are you 
sure you wouldn’t throw me over even now, if 
a better match should offer?” 

“But none better will offer”—giving him a 
coquettish glance. ‘If itshould, hn consider.” 

“Do you know what I should do if abe were 
to play me false, as you did twice before, Mrs. 


| Redesdale?” 


‘“‘ Give me an ounce of forgetfulness, or stran- 


| gle me outright, I judge from that ferocious 
Aubrey, dear, don’t be hard with | 
templation of that imposs 


look. Come, colonel dear, let us drop the con- 

ible contin rency. Re- 
venge is sweet, and you know you hinted at a 
chance of your own unfaithfulness.” 

‘“As if I could be any thing but true to you, 
my beautiful damask rose — you Cleopatra 
among women.” 

‘“‘ A dusky jewel beside the ‘ pure, fair pearl’ 
—what, a black diamond, colonel?” 

‘“ As rare and as priceless. Don’t force me to 
pay ‘et more compliments, my queen. I never 
could do justice to the subject, and you make 
me lose sight of the common sense which should 
go with my time of life.” 

“Drifting into the ‘sere and yellow ’— a gra- 
cious couple, well matured in ripened charms’ 
—that describes us, don’t it? Well, we'll make 
a gorgeous affair of this autumn of our lives, if 
all goes well.” 

‘“And the fates are surely enlisted on our 
side. How intensely romantic—that Lynne af- 
fair! Think of our proud beauty going into 
voluntary exile, taking up her cross of martyr- 
dom and crowning herself with it! And they 
say feminine devotion to our sex went out with 
the introduction of Paris fashions. Refreshing 
refutation of that, I vow. What a downfall to 
the Lessingham pride! The judge went into a 
fearful rant and declared my lady might hoe 
her own row with the poor stick of her choice, 
and, by George! she seems fully able to do it, 
too, Plucky to the last; refused all help from 
her prig of a brother except the clerkship, and 
keeps Lynne to his place, regular as clockwork. 
Sold her jewels, they say, to pay his small bills 
and start them housekeeping. Plucky of her, 
and lucky for us! I wonder the defunct soap- 
boiler—that comes out when the money is gone 
—don’t rise up out of his grave at the way his 
hard-wrung earnings of a lifetime have gone in 


a hes 

“You are paid—every thing?” ; 

“Every cent. I was safe enough either way. 
but I didn’t expect to realize on my investment 
so soon. If we had missed our calculations, that 
much would have come out of the pretty step- 
daughter’s portion. Otherwise, some time in 
the course of human events, the old hunks of 
an uncle must have igen under, and asnug little 
amount of interest footed up on it.” 

“You are fortunate in not being rath to that 
trust—the uncle has disinherited . He de- 


“Come around to tea to-night, and see what | clared it here the other night, purely to warn 


you think!” Gerry answered. 

He did not go to tea, but he did drive through 
a side street a day or two later, and take a 
glance at the unpretentious tenement block 
where they had humbleapartments. For Gerry, 


| 


Florien, I believe. And as for her, she was 
glad of a chance to be rid of her bargain. Early 
ancies don’t often linger, your experience to 
the contrary, colonel, And Louis is devoted as 
I could wish him, We can congratulate our- 
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selves in the surety of success on every point, I 


Colonel Marquestone pushed away the cluster 
of luscious hot-house grapes he had been idly 
manipulating. 

Then, Mirette, what’s the use of deferring 
our bliss? You’ve waited long enough to satisfy 


all the proprieties, and the snug little plum of- 


half the young lady’s fortune will come just as 
soon to you—sooner, perhaps, for the fair 
Florien doesn’t take to me particularly. Pity, 
for I'll be a model step-papa, if she’ll acknowl- 
edge the relationship. member that I’ve been 
waiting some twenty-four, years now, Miretite.” 

‘‘And impatient at the difference of a few 
months or weeks at last. Better to be quite se- 


cure, Granger, for though you have succeeded | 


in making yourself of importance for the time. 
though you are tolerated—yes, that’s the word 
—you know,-and so do I, that you are liable to 
lose every thing at one sweep, just as that poor 
young fool, Lynne, found cinta self ruined the 
other night.” 

“Tm too old a bird to be caught by chaff, as 
he was.” 

‘Possibly. But suppose, now, that the revenue 
officers should swoop down on a certain lonely 
old house hidden away among the cliffs, down 
on the Jersey coast, I wonder if even your skill 
at the green table would cover the disastrous 
effects of a move like that.” 

**Of course not,” the colonel answered, coolly. 
‘Moreover, if I chancec to be surprised there, 
I might receive a token of my country’s grati- 
tude—board and lodgings at the public expense 
for the rest of my life. You see, there’s a 
troublesome little episode which happened years 
upon oars ago that might be brought up against 
me. Only a common bar-room brawl, occurring 
within the city limits, in which I was unlucky 
enough to send a vagabond Italian stroller to 

lory—or elsewhere. I owed the fellow a cer- 
in grudge and I scored it there, and one of 
those sullen varlets down on the coast who wit- 
nessed the affair would turn State’s evidence in 
a minute, if he found himself caught, and 
thought he could make by it. 

‘*What a delicious morceau the whole story 
would make dished up in style by those catering 
penny-a-liners. First, the innocent young Can- 
adian beauty, whose far-seeing papa encour- 
aged her in accepting a very eligible suitor who 
had the good taste to fall in love with the won- 
derfully pretty face of the penniless girl. She was 
willing, apparently ; but the very night before the 
matrimonial knot should have been firmly tied, 
she ran away with a beardless, organ- din; 
Italian—brought the gray hairs of the fon 
pon in sorrow tothe grave, blasting the bright 

opes, breaking the fair vision, very materi a 
altering her ex-fiance’s course through life. He 
had been a rather well-to-do tradesman, and 
honest as it’s in the nature of ordinary people to 
be. Now he turned reckless spendthrift, and 


ran through the process of sowing his wild oats | 


at the same breakneck speed the same class of 
young fools follow to this very day. He came 


the end of his tether, though, and began to | 


look about him for means to line his pockets, 
quite empty by this time. He had no desire to 
g° back to the old honest jog-trot of trade, and 
6 fell to doing a little smuggling for variety’s 
sake. Half a dozen years ed on in this way, 
and then he met his old enchantress, grown 
handsome as a gipsy queen, and not one 
unlike one after the rude Bohemian life they 
been leading. She had tired of it, however. 
She met her old lover by stealth, and insinuated 
very broadly if she were free now she would 
£ y abide by her first choice. Then came the 
ittle episode I have mentioned. It wasn’t so 
neatly done as it might have been; there was a 
suspicion of foul play broached, and I found it 
convenient—highly necessary, indeed—to make 
a hasty a away from the city. I had an in- 
terview with my charmer first, and how do you 
suppose she met me? With reproaches, and 
even threats, instead of the gratitude and im- 
mediate reward of her peerless self as I had ex- 
poe I had no choice; I had to leave her, and 
oped that time and separation would soften 
her cruel obduracy. Iwas back again soon as I 
dared venture, and, would you believe it, found 
her the wife of another man! It would seem 
she had been playing a double game, deluded 
me into rere the obstacle her husband had 
been, got the tool—myself—out of her way, and 
married the man she been cutting her cards 
to secure! It turned out that she made a mon- 
strous mistake. Thought she had snared the 
heir of the great Kenyon property, and found 
she had taken a dependent relative, who, madly 
infatuated, was sailing under the heir’s colors, 
and trusting to her love to forgive the deception 
when all was over. Her discomfiture was so 
complete, and the — had such a cat-and-dog 
time of it, I couldn’t bring myself to break the 
discord of their domestic life. I determined 
then to throw off the wiles of the enchantress, 
and went back to my engagements on the Jersey 


coast. 

“T quite lost sight of my old love, but never 
quite forgot her. 

“Time passes, and less than two years ago I 
again encountered her. Time’s have 
worked wonders—not in her looks, for she is 
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almost as young and fully as beautiful as before 
—but now she is the widow of a wealthy man, 
the envied, courted, flattered relict of Hubert 
Redesdale, 

‘What a sensation it would make, particu- 
larly when faithfulness is at last rewarded, 
when the constant lover gains the hand which 
was promised him more than a score of years 
ago, when the charming, clever adventuress, 
thrice wedded, is wedded again and to her 
earliest choice! What are you smiling at, Mi- 
rette? What is there ludicrous in the consum- 
mation?” 

“Nothing whatever. That Clicquot is enliven- 
ing, and I was a little amused at your selection 
of terms. Adventuress, you called me. What 
would the dear five hundred friends of the pres- 
ent Mrs. Redesdale say—do you suppose—could 
they see her past history as you have unrolled 
it? Society is always being humbugged, more 
or less, and I amuse myself sometimes by ima- 
gining what a degree of horror astory like that 
would excite.” 

Colonel Marquestone leaned back in his chair, 
half-closed his eyes, and regarded her with pe- 
culiar intentness. 

‘* Well, my dear colonel, what may it be?” 

‘* You looked for a minute, Mirette—upon my 
word! you looked as though you might be hum- 
bugging me along with the rest.” 

She laughed outright. 

“Solam,I think. According to your own 
pt so far as you know, the partners of my 
wedded joys found the connubial state anything 
but fair and peaceful, and here you are im- 
petuously seeking the same bed of thorns. I 
wonder you aren’t warned by former examples.” 

“Porewarned is forearmed,” return he, 
complacently. ‘‘ There is a Petruchio for every 
Kate, and I shall be your Petruchio.” 

‘‘Presumptuous man! Come, my dear sir, if 
you are done with reminiscences, go driving 
wae me. I have ordered the carriage for this 

ime. 

‘* Mirette, Pll not be put off with excuses or 
evasions. hen are you going to reward me 
as I deserve? Will you name the happy day, or 
will you begin the new lesson and defer all to 
me? I must have your decision now—before we 
0. 

‘‘ A pleasant prospect for me, oh, my Petru- 
chio. Against our return then, if you insist 
upon having an answer.” | 

The carriage, with its rich trappings, its high- 
stepping bays, the colored coachman on the 

x, rolled with luxuriously easy motion 
through the sunny drives o: 
Leaning back among the cushions, Mrs, Redes- 
dale enjoyed her state, and meeting her com- 
panion’s eyes, flashed him back a glance of ex- 
ultant triumph. 

“Tt seems strange, does it not, that we two 
should be here together after all these years and 
all these changes, wearing our honors as easily 
as if they were born with us? You—the one- 
time aoe go of a pin-and-needle store, J, the 
daughter of a Canadian basket-maker. Impu- 
dence in our case is synonymous with greatness. 
See all those people bowing to us, and I ac- 
ea their salutations with such languid 
grace. ho would imagine that I had ever 
tramped miles upon miles, from town to town 
Se a castanet and begging pennies as it 
went 

“O temporal O mores!” answered the colo- 
nel. ‘‘ Though the degeneracy be even so much 
to our own advantage! There is old Lynne in 
his resplendent turnout. We must dohim hom- 
age at all events, since his golden base is so 
much more solid t our own.” 

‘Mr. Lynne’s gaze rested upon and passed over 
the occupants of the carriage—he had given 
them the cut direct. 

The colonel shut his eyes close, then laughed. 

‘‘That for my share with his hopeful ne- 
phew, I presume. Deuced disagreeable way of 
exhibiting his disapproval, though. Why, good 
heavens! Mirette, you are pale as a ghost. You 
need not care for his cut—people who know him 
are used to that sort of thing.” : 

Mrs. Redesdale lay back among the cushions 
ca but the rich color did not return to her 
chee! 


“Home,” she ordered. ‘‘ I’m quite tired out. 
These warm days are enervating, I find.” She 
closed her eyes and did not again during 
the return drive. 

It was not Mr. Lynne’s cut which had affect- 
ed her, however. aning forward as the colo- 
nel announced his approach, her eyes were met 
and held by the s' gaze of another pair 
—eyes belonging to a pedestrian who was ap- 

roaching by one of the intersecting paths. A 
tall, aunt (eal a bronzed face with flowing 
and close-cut curling hair, glittering like 
yellow gold in the sunshine, and the eyes which 
back into hers were blue—blue as the 

clear sky smiling aang d above them. 

Colonel Marquestone hesitated, as she leaned 
heavily upon him in descending from the car- 


riage. 

“Shall I goin, Mirette?—as you say. I can 
wait until morning for your answer. ou look 
worn; don’t, I beg of you, entertain the idea of 
falling ill at this very important crisis, and do 
put an end to my misery of waiting.” 


Central Park, | saf 


** Come to-morrow then, at three—not sooner 
I have a wretched headache come upon me 
which will have to be slept off. The important 
question to both of us shall be decided then.” 

She went wearily up the velvet-carpeted 
stairs to her room. It was fitted with lavish 
disregard of cost, but even here Mrs. Redesdale 
had restricted her taste, which would have 
chosen glowing, vivid colors and gorgeous com- 
binations. It lacked the warmth of the crim- 
sons and scarlets she liked best, but it was more 
perfect from an artistic view, and full as well 
suited to her florid brunette style. The prevail- 
ing color was amber—amber-satin hangings 
and dark, carved wood furniture, upholstered 
with the same, There were long mirrors, and 
tall, white vases, and marble-topped tables, and 
at one end a wide, low bed, with snowy dra- 
peries of lace and silk—a lovely bower fit to in- 
close incarnate purity. 

She sunk into a chair and looked over it all— 
so rich, so perfect—and shivered sitting there in 
her out-door wraps, in the mellow temperature 
of the room. Could she give up all this now 
just at the moment, too, when she felt herself 
so secure, when all her plans were working so 
smoothly to the end she tad in view? Give up 
all?—never! 

But that face which had been so vividly dis- 
tinct before her startled gaze. 

“T couldn’t—wouldn’t be baffled now, not even 
if he has been saved by some incomprehensible 
miracle, It can’t be, though—it is impossible 
—utterly impossible, And yet—how that face 
with the staring blue eyes haunts me! It was 
no fancied resemblance—it was too startling, 
too vivid, tooactual. It must be some one dis- 
tantly related, who wears his very face—the 
cousin, perhaps—and the look, the expression, 
may have been drawn by my own horrified 
gaze, It must have been that. 

“Tf the worst comes, if it be he, I shall not be 
kept long in suspense. If it is, he will follow 
me close—I shall certainly know before I sleep 
to-night.” 

And there she broke her reflections short, 
composed her features, and rung for Adele. 
She was dressed and went down to dinner, and 
passed the evening afterward much as usual, 
with that harassing anxiety like a stinging 
scourge all the while, but well concealed. under 
the smiling mask she had learned to wear. 

‘Tt was only a resemblance,” she told herself 
when the evening was over at last. ‘I shall 
wait yet until noon to-morrow, and if he has 
not come then I shall know I am safe—perfectly 

‘a. 

Though she had gained confidence, the night 
passed miserably. The morning followed it, 
and noon came, and nothing had transpired to 
further her alarm. 

It had been groundless, then—quite. The 
man she had left on that barren, sandy island in 
the South Pacific, had not come back to life by 
some miraculous way to crush her just as the 
ambition of a lifetime was meeting fulfillment. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE BAL MASQUE. 


“THE last day—the very last of all these 
pleasant sittings. 

“Why, how dolefully you speak, Mr, Ken- 
yon! One might suppose it to be the very last 
day before the arc el’s summons for the 

athering of the hosts. There is an end to all 
things, you know. Don’t, please, cloud the 
last of our mornings here by such a gloomy 
physiognomy.” 

“ And you speak lightly as though it were 
not of the slightest moment that they are end- 
ed. As though it didn’t bring us to the end of 
a chapter which has run on so deliciously, en- 
clr tog Metin that I, at least, lost sight of 
the fact that there must be an abrupt close to it. 
There, Miss Redesdale, I have put the last coral 
tinge on the lips that are lifelike enough to 
speak, and the last glint of bronze to that won- 
para be lovely hair, and now—what do you 
think of yourself?” 

‘ How can you expect me to pass judgment 
upon myself? But I will tell you what I think 
of the portrait as a portrait. think you have 
made a willful mistake in supposing that this 
is not the branch of your profession you are 
bound to excel in. y, you have caught the 
very Sp eye of life—you have made me 
look as I only can look in my best and bright- 
est moments. As a flattering representation it 
is perfect, Mr. Kenyon. There is magicin your 


art, surely.” 

But the spell of the enchantress is broken, 
Do you suppose I could ever paint like that 
again? I have inhabited the realms of ira- 
tion, and now I must go back to dull earth; I 
have had rosy ether and the pure go d of sun- 
shine turn tangible under my touch, and after 
this I can only dip my brush in carmine and 
yellow ocher. I shall never accomplish another 
such wonderful work. And, apropos of my 
works tM orto ite ithatending 
m relie’— ‘eof it, notw: 
your little attempt at mystification.” 

“‘ Not me, certainly, Mr. Kenyon, if it is sold, 
The cause of art and you are no more indebted 
to me than the score or so of Clotildes you have 
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limned before now. I have not departed from 
the accustomed way, I do assure you.” : 

“Then I am at ‘a loss, indeed. ‘Lorelie’ is 

‘one, and the purchaser nameless; I thought— 
Pwas presumptuous enough to hope you had en- 
couraged me in that, because IT hoped it might 
beso. Odd that I should wish to be under fur- 
ther obligation to you, isn’t it?” — 

‘Tt would not have been placing you under 
obligation had I bought your picture; that is a 
bubble of opinion which you exploded, if you 
remember. The product of a man’s brains is 
worth the money paid for it as well as the 


work of his hands—and a picture embraces | 


both. I am not impressionable, I think—not 
imaginatively so, but your ‘ Lorelie’ affected 


me strangely and unpleasantly. It has haunt- | 


ed me since I saw it like both a reproach anda 
warning. If I were given to indulging those 
fancies called presentiments, I should think 
that our fates—Isola’s and yours, and mine— 
were in some way involved together; some bit- 
ter, painful, disastrous way. The impression 
is there, and I cannot banish it, foolish as it 
seems.” 

She was speaking more to herself than to 
him. He had busied himself putting away his 
brushes; something like a shade rested upon his 
face now that his task was completed, and he 
turned to her. ‘ . 

“TJ did not carry out the fitting idea in that 
picture,” said he. ‘‘ I should have painted my- 
self as the victim. Iam just that far enchanted 
with a delusively fair face, and held spellbound 
by siren tones—yours, Florien. Is the fatal 
simile to be followed out, or is there a counter- 
charm which shall give a heart to the Circe, 
heaven to her worshiper?” 

Florien swept up from her chair hastily. The 

oung artist had been a pleasant companion. 
She had laughed with him, talked with him, 


| character is not emblematic. 


sung with him—in fact, established one of those | 


intimacies which it is always dangerous for man 
and woman to indulge. Sometimes one, some- 
times the other, sinks beneath its delusive quick- 
sand; and now Florien comprehended all in a 
moment the dangerous quality of the ground 
she had been treading. 

*“Come, Mr. Kenyon, we are both growing 
morbidly fanciful, I think, The subject is an 
unhappy one, however different your execution 
of it. Let me call mamma to her judg- 
ment on the portrait, now that it is mirtts ose i 

“Miss Redesdale!” He threw himself in her 


way and caught her hand, speaking with im- | 


tuous fervor. ‘' Wait for one moment. I 

ve been living in a dream these last two 
months—such a ives dream!—which you 
can make reality if you will. Must I leave the 
new-found brightness of life—the inspiration 
which has caused a thing so lifelike as that to 
grow under my brush?” 

Just then came a rustle of silk through the 


a quick breath of relief. She was saved from 
an embarrassing scene, but she found time to 
utter a warning of how baseless his hopes were, 
before the door unclosed. 

‘Dreams are always disappointments, Mr. 
Kenyon—your future holds too much bright 
promise to be wrecked on anything so intan- 

ible. Do you comprehend the moral?—don’t 

ream. Ah, you, mamma! I was just about 
going for you.” 

“She would have refused me,” Louis thought. 
‘“‘The interruption was opportune. As it is, [ 
have not proposed, nor has she rejected me. A 


little more time and a great deal of unobtrusive | 
devotion, and I flatter myself the reward is | 


gained.” 

He lingered after they were gone, cleaning 
his palette and packing his paraphernalia for 
removal. As he worked, he broke out singing 
some rollicking drinking chorus. The rich ba- 
rytone voice floated out at the door, half open, 
reaching Florien’s ear as she went down the 
wide stairway. She paused to listen with a lit- 
tle smile upon her lips. 

“And in another moment the boy would have 
declared himself on the very verge of hopeless 
despair. What a versatile nature it must be, 
or ”’—her face shadowed here—* did he not un- 
derstand me after all? At any rate, my lovers 
are readily reconciled—Messieurs Lynne and 
Arnold, for examples.” 

She half laughed, half sighed at the recollec- 
tion, and passed on, wondering if the reality of 
true and lasting love had gone out with the 
times, as the cynics claimed. 

A week after that, somebody wound up the 
gayeties of the season by a bal masque. This 
somebody was one of the notables, owning a 
modern palace where “all the world” might 
gather, and in truth all the world was repre- 
sented there that night. 

The brilliant lights shone down on the usual 
general medley—nymphs, witches, pene 
courtiers, Beeica—intersporned with well- 
kmown charac from history and romance, 
personated in the indifferent and inconsisten 
manner generally attained. Richard III car- 
ried his deformity side by side with a coquettish 
Girl of the Period. Queen Bess, in her 
immense ruff, was keeping company with a Cru- 
sader of the Twelfth century, while the Wan- 
dering Jew danced attendance on Mary of 


Scots. A fierce Bedouin monopolized a pretty 
Swiss flower-girl; a Spanish Don flirted with a 
gauze-winged angel, and a stalwart Buccaneer 
was holding a whispered consultation with a 
meek Sister of Charity. There was Night, with 
dusky, star-gemmed robes; Morning, a mass of 
fleecy clouds, gray, rosy, and purple-tinged; 
Fire, vividly suggestive in scarlet silk and car- 
buncles which seemed ablaze as they caught the 
light. The Sea was represented, too, a tall, 


reves ool figure in green satin robes, shimmering | 
h 


through a foam of snowy lace, with ornaments 
of shell and coral, and wreaths of sea-weed. 
This figure was pausing under an arch where 


the crowd parted on either hand, when she was 


joined by a plain mask. 

“The sea was never fairer, but your choice of 
Her worst enemy 
—if she has an enemy—could never charge the 
smiling deceit of the waters to Miss Redesdale.” 


“T can certainly trust to Mr. Lessingham’s | 


enetration,” she laughed. “Of a dozen who 
have accosted me you are the first to pierce the 
disguise. How comes it that you are not in 
character?” 

“Couldn’t find one to suit, or couldn’t suit 
myself to one, as you choose, Besides, I have 
been out of town, and only got back at the 
eleventh hour, which means just in time fora 
late dinner, and to dress for the occasion. I 
haven’t discovered two others that I know in all 
this throng. Ah, there is one now, that Knight 
Templar with the gold cross on his shoulder— 
that is Marquestone, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, and the Lady Abbess carrying herself 
in such a stately way is mamma.” 


“‘T see; and the colonel is making his way to | 


join her. But who is that tall monk following 
so close? He is moving in their wake faithful as | 
a shadow.” 


“Tt isno one I know,” Florien answered, af- 
ter a minute’s observation. ‘There is not a 
gentleman among my acquaintances so tall un- 
less it should be yourself, Mr. Lessingham. He 
quite overtops my recognition.” 

“And mine. Look and tremble, my fair 
young Sea, if on chance to be a truant. That 
is certainly old Neptune yonder wearing a thun- 
derbolt on his brow, and he is making straight 
for this very spot. Come and waltz with me if 
you would escape his wrath.” f 

‘ How strange!” said Florien, with a glance 
at the odd figure with streaming hoary hair. 
‘*Who can he be? What a queer coincidence!” 

“Not a coincidence, Il am sure. It is some 
one who has costumed himself to be in keeping 
with your character.” 

“ But I kept it strictly a secret.” 

‘“‘My dear Miss Redesdale, you have a maid, 
have you not#—and maids always have vulner- 
able points. 

She took his arm and they moved in the direc- 


id 1 Florien drew away her hand with | LT Meg gers © pate gt abs hac oe 
corridor, and Flor y her vith | 


crowd. 

‘‘ He shall be punished for his ein mption, 
whoever he is,” said Florien, ‘* Will you under- 
take the task of keeping me clear of him?’ 

‘Tf you will honor me with the trust.” 

They whirled away with the dancers at that. 
Though Aubrey penetrated her disgui 
scarcely another in the room had guessed it, but 
now a general buzz and whisper went round. 

‘The Sea?—-ah, yes. By Jove, it’s the Redes- 
dale, sure. No one else ever waltzed like that. 
Who is the mask?—oh! Lessingham. See that 
old Neptune watching the two; looks stormy, 
doesn’t he? Odd conceit, throughout.” 

The waltz ended, Aubrey led heraway. There 
was an open window temptingly near, and with- 
out a balcony flooded with the radiance of the 
full moon. They — through, and _he drop- 
ped the curtains after them. was May, now, 
and the balmy night air was most pet we af- 
ter the stifling atmosphere within. They were 
quite alone under the clear night sky. 

Both took off their masks, and then walked 
up and down the moonlit apace a little but 
b vi forgetful of all the world fut them- 
selves, 

Such a moment, such quiet, peaceful influence 
about them, such harmony of responsive rap- 
ture in their souls—it was not ible for the 
time to pass without the “‘old, old story” being 
told again. 

They had paused unconsciously in their walk 
their eyes met, and words were scarcely needed 
to complete the declaration of their loves. 

But, words came at last, their murmur softas 
the coo of turtle-doves, their import the same 
sweet nothingness which means so much to those 
whovacknowledge themselves loving and loved. 

‘*T think I lost my heart to you that night two 
years ago,” Aub.ey said at last. 

orgotten your face as I saw it first, sweet, sh. 


D y; 
distressed, lengistn and defiant, all at once. i | 


believe I should always have realized a vague 
sense of my loss had I never been nearer or more 
to you than I was that night. Hearts will as- 
sert themselves at first sicht sometimes even in 
sa day, Florien. My Florien—my very, very 
wn 

He had her hands in his, and the moon shone 
upon their faces so bright and tender with the 
new-found happiness, 
. The curtains near them rustled under a part- 
ing hand. A masked face looking out, saw with 
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a comprehensive glance, and a bitter, hard light 

rung to the eyes of the own witness of 
that fair tableau. With the slight sound of the 
silken curtain Florien turned that way and ut- 
tered a startled exclamation as she met the 
fiery glance; then the face was instantly with- 
drawn, and the draperies settled back into place. 

“Tt was the mask—Neptune,” she answered 
Aubrey’s questioning. ‘Who can it be? His 
eyes were like flame when he glared out at me.” 

‘*One of a score of disappointed lovers, Flor- 
ry. You will discover him when they unmask 
at supper. ‘To think you should prefer me of 
all the host.” 

But when the time for unmasking came, Nep- 
tune was nowhere to be seen. 

Meantime, while love pleaded eloquently and 
irresistibly, another and very different scene 
was transpiring at no great distance from the 
lovers’ station. 

Colonel Marquestone had received his answer 
epee the day following that one when he 

ad driven through Central Park with his jian- 
cee. The marriage day was fixed for early au- 
tumn, and the colonel, though acre ge at 
the delay, was forced to be content. rs. 
Redesdale stipulated, too, that their secret 
should be kept a secret still. What she feared 
and yet waited for, she best knew; but as time 
passed she regained the certainty of security 
which had been so shaken. 

There in the throng of those glaring rooms, 
but with their individuality obscured from those 
about them, and secure from interruption as if 
he had been alone with her in her own drawing- 
rooms, the colonel was begging for a shortening 
of the term. 

“Tt is cruel of you to ask me to wait,” he 
urged. ‘Pll own upto the truth, and you must 
admit that ’ve had excuse for being suspicious 
—I can’t trust you while there’s the chance of a 
slip-game for the third time. me out of 
hand, and keep it secret afterward, if you care 
to—if you have anything to gain by oing so, 
What do you say?” 

“That you are forgetting your vows, my 
Knight Templar. See the cross of your order 
upon your shoulder and think of the consequen- 
ces 


“Bother the rubbish! Sink that, Mirette, 
and be fair with me. Come—say, next week.” 

“Next month, perhaps. No, not another re- 
monstrance or I may take back that concession. 
And a little word of warning in your ear, my 
gallant colonel. Don’t dare to be A eet 
must know that you haven’t the slightest rea- 
son. ‘ 

“Pm not so sure,” answered the colonel, ina 
savage undertone. ‘‘ Mirette, who the dey—fu- 
ries, is that cowled monk who has followed you 
like a gray shadow all the evening? It will bea 
dangerous business if you attempt making a 
cat’s paw of me again.” 

“T shall not attempt it. Can’t you be satis- 
fied with my assurance? I have seen no monk. 
Where?” 

“There, at your back, watching every mo- 
tion of yours, as he has done for an hour.’ 

She wheeled about at that suddenly. A few 
feet away the monk was standing, though ap- 
perry without his attention fixed upon her 
now. She had learned to be on her guard of 
late, and the dizzy whirl of her brain—the spasm 
of dread which ‘assailed her, were so quickly 
passed, her companion did not suspect them. 

“It was only your imagination, Granger,” 
she said, slipping her hand under his arm. 
“Come away, and see if he follows again.” 

He did not follow, as Mrs. Red pointed 
out trium: sary ke 

“Don’t be so foolish again, Colonel mes- 
tone. Of all things I never could abide a jeal- 
ous husband.” 

‘Of that you should be the best judge,” re- 
torted the colonel. But he let his watchfulness 
die away, satisfied that he had been imagina- 
tive, convinced of it when he saw that the monk 
had disappeared a few momeuts later. 

He left his jiancee presently, and went to 


_ dance with one of the flower-nymphs who laugh- 


ingly importuned him. 
‘Go by all means,” Mrs. Redesdale said. 
shall not be jealous, Granger.” 

Ten minutes after she too had disappeared. 

In a little cloak-room above-stairs, where a 
single light was burning, whose door was close 
shut and bolted, she stood face to face with the 


“rT 


| monk! 


CHAPTER XXV. 


| THREATENING DANGER AND THICKENING PLOT. 


“T have never | 


Tuy stood so for a moment, and then the 
monk’s disguise fell back, and he stood revealed, 
the same bronzed and bearded man whose ap- 
pearance so startled her in the Park, 

She untied her mask, and removed it deliber- 
Pag Pag though no critical issue was involved 
in meeting—as though such ‘ hobnobbing 
with Fate” was nothing aside from the common 
events of ar life. 

“Tt is really and truly you, Alec? What a 
romantic manner of appearing—like a Death’s- 
head at a feast, only you are flesh and blood, 
aren’t you? The v first ocular demonstra- 
tion [ve been with of the dead return- 


a8 


ing to life. Of course you know that I thought 
you were dead.” 

“That you hoped it, you mean—and believed. 
it, doubtless. The bleaching bones of victims 
on such barren islands as the one from which IL 
was rescued, oftener hint at such tales as I have 
to tell, than living men are spared to repeat 
them.” 

‘““What an intensely-interesting experience 
you must have had! I’m all curiosity to hear 
it, but the pleasure must be deferred, I’m afraid. 
The. Robinson Crusoe sort of life certainly has 
agreed with you, Alec. Indeed, if I was to ad- 
vise, I really think you couldn’t do better than 
return to your isolated estate— be monarch of 
all you survey! I suppose the aborigines 
scarcely penetrated your retreat. Wasit it 
rather tiresome, though, without even a man 
Friday to share your solitude?” 

“ Mirette! 
so utterly heartless? Can you stand and face 
me—me whom you left to die there alone, and 
por thus of the suffering you know I endured? 
And to think that I hesitated to return blow for 
blow. To think that you should be reigning 
now in your evil triumph after the wrong you 
would have done me!” 

“Tt is incomprehensible—rather, but I’m con- 
fident I can trust to your discretion, Alec. You 
always were a generous, forgiving soul. But— 
they will be going down to Te soon, and I 
really feel the need of a pate and wine after the 
shock you have given my nerves. One needs 
sustenance even under the weight of joyful 
tidings. Shall we resume our masks, Alec?” 

“Yours has not been put off, [ think. How 
will if be when your exposure comes?” 

“Tf it comes. As I said before, I can trust to 
your discretion. Are you coming?” 

“No more than you are going. 
cool hand, Mirette, to go back into that throng 
with a revelation hanging over you which can 
not fail to compass your ruin.” 

“Don’t indulge in any thing dramatic, Alec; 
I would form such an unappreciative audience. 
And. do let us reach the point, if there is one to 
reach, I confess it would not be pleasant to 
have any one interrupt us here.” 

“What are you made of that you have neither 
fear for yourself, nor feeling for another? You 
thought me dead, and my appearance before 
you makes no more apparent impression than 
if you were in no way compromised. But you 
are not so unconcerned—you are trembling un- 
der you bravado now! You saw me once and 
recognized me—I thought you had—and you 
have prepared yourself for this time, knowing 
it must come.” 

“You are apt at inference. Perhaps you will 
explain why you have waited; that day was— 
how long ago#—a month or more. Permit me 
though if I am to be detained.” 

She wheeled about a chair which stood there, 
and seated herself under the single light, her 
head thrown back and her gaze meeting his, a 
mocking, smiling expression on her face. Yet 
she was quivering beneath all, and this forced 
composure was a terrible strain upon. her. 

“Why have I spared you this long? It seems 
incredible that I should care to spare you, does 
it not? After weeks too which seemed as years 
on that little sand-bank in midst of a boundless 
sea—time to brood over my wrongs, and store 
up vengeance against you. And I suffered there 
until it makes my brain reel even now to re- 
member.” 

“How did you escape?’ she asked. ‘ You 

were like one dead when I was rescued. I 
thought—well, hoped then—that it was out of 
the range of vessels. Iam sure the sailors said 
80.” 
“Tt was. I was found and taken away by a 
rty of natives from some one of the larger 
islands further to the south. They belonged to 
a peaceable tribe, and were partly civilized; 
had { they been savages they would undoubtedly 
have killed me upon the spot, so weak and ut- 
terly defenseless was I.” 

*“And not one left to carry the tale,” she 
murmured, ‘* Well, what then?’ 

“They took me with them to their own set- 
tlements. They had missionaries among them 
and trading-posts established on their coasts. i 
was well treated, and permitted to depart on 
the first vessel which touched, after I was sufli- 
— recovered to bear the voyage.” 

“How you disappoint me, Alec. Not a hair- 
breadth escape nor a thrilling adventure! Be- 
sides a little wholesome solitude, no greater 
hardships than I met and endured! You would 
never make a fortune at writing up a book of 
your experience as I thought of suggesting, [ 
really can not comprehend those horrible suf- 
ferings you pleaded. Where did they come in, 

. ? 


ray 

7 “Think of weeks upon weeks on that little 
patch of land, myself seeming the only soul in 
the universe, the waters stretching away on 
every side, and not a speck to break the whole 
expanse. Too weak to walk, I could only crawl 
from place to place, finding food enough to sus- 
tain life in the snails and muscles which the tide 
washed up. Not suffer! My God! There were 
days when my brain was one surge of liquid 
fire, when the blood plowed like hot lead through 
my veins.” 


Good God! are you a woman and | 


You area | 
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He was walking up and down the little room, 
his face blanching even now at the recollection. 
“And I was tortured mentally too. I could 
imagine how 
which I would have faithfully fulfilled. 


I only 
wonder that I lived at all. 


I would have died 


but for thoughts of my child—of the baby-girl | 


I was weak enough to give up for you years 
ago. 

ey dreamed of her once, a dream so vivid 
that it has been with me ever since. 

“T thought that I was somewhere groping in 
thick darkness. Far above was one little gleam 
of light toward which I strained my eyes con- 
tinually, and, at last, after what seemed ages of 


hopeless despair, I was borne up, and the light | 


grew larger and brighter as I neared it. 

“Then all at once I was standing in Heaven's 
sunlight. I tried to form a prayer of thanks- 
giving, but my heart was like lead, and my lips 
moved without uttering a sound. An evil spell 
seemed uponme. Something by my side, which 
was a shadow at first, gradually took form, 
and you were standing there with just the mock- 
ing smile on your face which you are wearing 


| now. 


“ You were pointin 


back into the depths of 
darkness from which 


had risen. 


***Took! you said. ‘ You have escaped, but 
she shall perish!’ 
“IT looked. I was powerless to resist. And 


wavering over that dark abyss I saw a fair 
young girl—a girl in spotless white robes and 
with a glory of yellow hair waving about her, 
and as I saw 
that this was my own child. While she trem- 
bled there upon the verge, you put out your 
arms and turned her face with the agony of 
death upon it as if i egos help of me, I 
sprung forward and awoke. 

‘*T have never been able to shake off the im- 
pression of that dream. Where is she, Mirette 
—where is my daughter?” 

“How should I know? She went to Europe 
years ago with her adopted mamma; I know 
nothing of her since that.” 

“Tt is false. You made me your dupe when 
~~ imposed that story on me, Mrs. Snow—I 

ve learned her name after all your keeping it 
from me, you see—went to Europe, died there, 
but she did not take the child along. I am posi- 
tive of that. Where is she, Mirette? You who 
knew of Mrs. Snow’s movements then, must 
know what she did with my girl.” 

Mrs, Redesdale echoed ner eyes away from 
his face for the first. This man held her destiny 
as it were in his hands, could twist it any way, 
and her only chance was to blind him for a 
time, while she should consummate her ends. 
And he himself had shown her the way he 
might be led. 

“ Mirette, where is she?” 

“Suppose I know, do you think I would tell 
you? Restore the girl and have you push me 
over into the depths—that is the Way it would 
end. No, thank you; I prefer even the inse- 
cure footing of the dizzy hight and your 
strength pitted against me.’ 

‘You do know where she is. Give her back 
to me unharmed, and I can forgive you every- 
thing.” 

‘*My dear Alec, I am not craving your for- 
giveness. That is a boon not worth the asking 
—certainly not a prize with which to tempt me. 
Say now, well—that you will leave me quite 
unmolested, that you will never assert, by deed 
or word, that you have known me to be other 
than I am.” 

“You should know me better than to ask 


that. No, Mirette, ee will not spring out of 
evil, and I will not uy my knowledge by such 
means. I shall find my daughter with your aid 


or without it. I may have difficulties to over- 
come, but I will find her. I shall make it the 
great aim of my life until I do.” 

“Men take up with hobbies sometimes for 
lack of anything better; you may take up a 
Quixotic search for yours. This I assure you, 
you may spend all your life, but you will never 
ind her.” 

“Tf she lives I will.” 

“Then she is dead—to you. You will gain 
nothing by deposing me, Alec; you will lose 
your only chance of ever finding the girl. [Tam 
defrauding no one, and certainly you are not 
wishing to urge any claim upon me. I think 

ou are as well content as I am to let the old 
ife lie buried. Go your way and leave me to 
follow mine; it is your only chance of ever 
aire her.” 

e began again the restless ing up and 
down the room, which he had ened , a 
moment. Sounds of merriment from the 
throng penetrated the closed room, but no one 
approached it, For full five minutes there was 
ee between them, and then he paused, fac- 
ing her. 

“T have left you undisturbed this long, Mi- 
rette, {[ wanted to see if you had any new 
deviltry in hand, and to discover how far you 
had acted fairly by Miss Redesdale. If youwill 


promise to give up everything to her eventually 
—every thing her father’s wife was entitled to 
hold—I will give you a reasonable time to re- 
nounce the honors which you are wearing, in 
whatever way you may choose, 


Ihave no wish 


ou were betraying the trust | 


her the conviction came to me | 


Vou, I. 


to denounce you and give the whole affair pub- 
licity; if you care to make your own explana- 
tions privately—honestly, mind—I will give you 
a month, or three months, if you like to do 
it. That if you restore my child; other- 
| wise, I will go with the whole story to the 
trustees to-morrow and let them take their own 
course.” 

“T will agree toit,” she said, after a moment’s 
deliberation. ‘‘ I don’t know where your daugh- 
ter is. Mrs. Snow left her in a young ladies’ 
school where she was educated for a music teach- 
er, nursery governess, or something of the kind. 
She left there a year ago, but [ll undertake to 
find her for you. You discovered no trace of 
her further than you have told me?” 

“Scarcely a trace, but what might lead to 
one. I bought a picture a week ago, and one 
of the figures in it wears the very face which I 
saw in my dream, her face, I am sure, painted 
from life. If you try to evade me, I shall hunt 
up the artist and unravel the skein in another 


way.” 

And be dlaappeied in finding your pictured 
face a pores fanciful creation. our daughter 
is not the yellow-haired angel you say, if I re- 
member her rightly.” 

To herself she was thinking: 

‘““Tt will be no impossible matter to find an 
affectionate child for such an anxious father. 
The streets of New York may even supply a 
yellow-haired angel, if he insists on it—fallen- 
angel though she may be. And three months 
| leave margin enough to work in.” 

“Tf you deceive me—if you dare to deceive 
me in any way, I will show you no mercy— 
none!” 

She shrunk before the flash of his eyes, fixed 
sternly upon her, ecocomne with a horrified 
thrill if her face had reflected her thought.- But 
she was herself in a moment, impassive, self- 
possessed, 

“Don’t be melodramatic, Alec. We shall not 
have our little act ending ina tragedy. Give 
me an address where I can find you, and. give 
me my own time. I shall both act and report 
promptly, but I may be out of the city fora 
week or a month, as the case is, and you must 
wait patiently.” 

He gave her the address, and made no effort 
to detain her when she offered to go. He 
watched her out of the door, and sunk into the 
oe she had vacated, with a heavily drawn 
sigh. 

“Tf I was not so hampered just now, I would 
not trust to her; but she cannot play a wrong 
game, no matter how much inclined. My little 
girl! For her sake I must be patient and work 
up those claims. Ishall have to trust to Mi- 
rette, for all my seeking was without result,” 

And Mrs. Redesdale had poured in ashadowy 
nook of the stairway to push the damp hair w 
from her forehead, and take a long, deep brea 
before she adjusted her mask. 

“ How it has tired me! But I have beaten 
him down, hoodwinked him, as I shall continue 
to do to the end with all of them.” 

She was back with the company in time for 
unmasking at the supper-table, but the moon- 
light and starlight were lost in the darkness 
ental precedes the dawn as they were driven 
through the silent streets, 

The sleepy footman, who opened the door, 
stopped her with a card he had ready. Florien, 

uite unobservant, ran up the stairs lightly, as 
though there was no such a thing as fatigue, or 
as if she had not been dancing half the night. 
Mrs. Redesdale waited till she was quite out of 
sight, holding the pasteboard after one glance 
at i 


Unconscionable as the hour was eyen for a 
jealous suitor to present a claim, Louis Kenyon 
was there awaiting her return. 

She found him more excited than she had seen 
him since that memorable interview after her 
trip to the coast. He was standing, glowering 
through a window at the darkness without, but 
wheeled about at sound of the opening door. 

‘What brings you here at such atime, Louis? 
You might advance your interests better by act- 
ing upon the suggestions I give you; and Nep- 
tune, whose a rance was of such brief dura- 
tion, let the Sea be whisked away under his 
very eyes.” 

‘My eyes did meservice, at any rate—and my 
ears, too. Do Bee know how matters are pro- 
gressing, Mrs. Redesdale?’ He never called her 
mother now, even when alone together. ‘‘ Your 
beautiful stepdaughter, whom you have been so 
confidently promising to me, accepted Lessing- 
ham to-night.” h 

Another obstacle. She set her lips close, as 
she turned her angry glance on him. 

“ You let it come to that? What inexcusable 
| mismanagement! I trusted you to make your 
| own impression, and your own way.” 
| “Tt is not my fault if I fail, as I don’t ac- 
| knowledge to having done yet. I haven’t un- 
| dertaken this game to throw up the sponge while 
| there’s one chance left. If you will co-operate, 
| there is still a desperate remedy which may 

avail us.” 
“ t?’ 
And in the glimmering before the rosy 
tinges of the dawn, he unfolded his hastily-con- 
' structed plot. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
A SUDDEN VOYAGE. ‘ 

FLorimn, in her room above, had permitted 
herself to be disrobed, and lay down in her little 
white-draped French bed, thinking herself too 
blissfully happy. to close her eyes in sleep. But 
soon she lost herself in delightful fancies, and 
from that she lapsed into the deep, sweet slum- 
ber of youth and health. 

And Mrs. Redesdale below never went to bed 
at all. 

It seemed that all the proprieties were to be 
outraged in the breaking dawn of that May 
morning. When that long consultation with 
her son was over, Mrs. Redesdale summoned 
the sleepy footman, who had passed the night 
ina hadl-chatr who was waiting there still to 


give egress to the young man, and dispatched a | 
a 


astily scribbled note to Colonel Marquestone, 
That gentleman had been one of the last to 
quit the scene of the masked ball, and was just 
settling himself comfortably into his first nap, 
when, after considerable difficulty, he was 
aroused and the message delivered to him. 

“What the—saints has come about now?” he 
grumbled. ‘‘ Of all inexplicable incomprehensi- 
ble mysteries, a woman is the worst.” 

He dressed himself at once, however, and 
went his way to grant his fiancee the immediate 
interview she asked. What the object of that 
interview was, the course of closely succeeding 
events will show. A little ormolu clock was 
striking eight as she entered her room, and the 
sun was well up in the sky. There was no maid 
in waiting, for Mrs. Redesdale was fully equal 
to the management of her ordinary toilettes, 
and she did not care to have sharp eyes invade 
her privacy. Adele, who was Florien’s maid, 
was at her command whenever she wished her 
services. Now she set about the task of remov- 
ing her ball costume quite unaided, and replaced 
the sweeping velvet robe with a morning 
wrapper of some neutral tint, but faced up the 
front with crimson silk. For, at last, she had 
thrown aside the distasteful blacks she had 
worn so long, and was blossoming out in the 
vivid tints which became her so well. 

She sat in her chair before the window, open 
to admit the fresh morning air, her thoughts 
going back to con over the occurrences of the 
night. Marquestone, impatient and inclined to 
be jealous, insisting on the immediate fulfillment 
of the vows she had made first and broken four 
and twenty years ago: Alec Kenyon rising as 
it were from the dead, and demanding at her 
hands his daughter, whom she had driven to 
self-destruction—that tale the sea would never 
return, but she was as sure of it as if she had 
seen the pitiless waters close over the bright 
young head; Louis, bereft of the gentle influ- 
ence which would have turned his best impulses 
to nobler and better aims, lending himself, reck- 
less and resolute to the scheme which involved 
her so deeply; the two pay lovers, Aubrey 
and Florien, to be separated, estranged, their 
bright hopes sacrificed to the ambition she was 
rearing—surely enough to engross her in the 
contemplation. 

‘My impetuous colonel,” she thought. ‘* What 
a pity such a fidelity as his must be disappoint- 
oi For the third time, too, but yet a little longer 
he shall enjoy the blissful delusion. It really 
distresses me to contemplate the blank of despair 
to which he may be consigned, but bigamy is an 
ugly word, and an _ uglier fact when a man like 
‘Al » Kenyon stands in the way, and yet—and 

’t suppose any money would induce him 
back to his faithful breast again. These 
sc of conscience, what martyrs they make 
of us.’ How he did care for me once, too, that 
he could so soon forget the baby-faced first wife, 
and he imagined I would forgive his artifice and 
receive the puling infant because it was his 
child, ‘I thought [had revenged myself to the 
full when I put it out of his power to see or 
know her, and now how the father’s heart 
earns for the waif, which must be restored to 
im. Blue eyes and yellow hair, and he will 
never know she is not of his flesh and blood. It 
is not a hard task—that much of it. 

‘« The trouble—the only great trouble will be 
with the willful girl above stairs. But she must 
submit, and then—well, surely, her bridegroom’s 
mother will be as sacred as her father’s wife. 
There will be no exposuré, no scandal. I shall 
have half the fortune she brings her liege lord, 
and I shall slip gracefully out of the circle, to 
yeturn or not as shall thereafter be decided. 
That poor colonel again! It will come like a 
cruel Mow upon him, I’m afraid. I think T 
really should prefer being out of the reach of 
his wrath, but I can face the music and hear it 
out—as witness last night.” : 

Though the oe had been a trying one, 
though there had been a strain on her mind and 
nerves, though she had ueither slept nor rested, 
she swept jae the breakfast-room with her un- 
disturbed dignity, even more brilliant, fresh and 
gracious than her common wont. 

She was first there, but Florien came down a 
few minutes later in a dressing-robe of blue 
cashmere with dainty white frills, a little sub- 
dued, with a dreamy light in her hazel eyes and 
a tremulous smile touching her lips—more 
charming for this pensive shade which perfect 
happiness threw about her, 
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“Late for once, my dear,” was Mrs. Redes- 
dale’s salutation as she took her place behind the 
coffee urn. ‘Late hours and much dancing 
will tell in time on even such vitality as yours. 
Iwas right in planning a change from the con- 
tinuous round, Ihave made arrangements for 
a trip to the codst, Florien. I am feeling the 
need of rejuvenation before we undertake the 
watering places, where we shall just find the 
same gay whirl we have had here. And you 
will be all the better for a little rest.” 

“Wecan have that here, can we not? The 
bal masque was the last grand affair of the sea- 
son, you know.” 


“Yes; but there are still matinees and operas 
soirees and dinner parties, and little ir ormal 


gatherings, that are twice as wearisome and not 
half so amusing. I hoped you would be anx- 
ious as I am to escape them.” 

“As you like, of course, mamma. I should 
like to see dear old Beachcliff again, and aunt 
Deb’s letter of invitation the other day was ur- 
gent coming from her. I’m afraid I’ve been 
feeling hardly toward her all this time—she 
treated me badly in regard to papa, you know— 
but now I’m going to turn a new leaf and for- 
give even those who have despitefully used me, 
and aunt Deb never did that, I think she was 
conscientious in believing she did all for the 
best. 

Mrs. Redesdale knew what she meant—that 
no unpleasantness, however slight, should mar 
the new world of love she was entering. 

“The Lessinghams are going down next 
week,” Florien continued. _ ‘‘ Mrs. Lessingham’s 
physician has ordered the change. It would be 
pleasant to go all together.” 

* But I have our arrangements quite made, 
my dear. It’s rather sudden, but we are to go 
to-morrow, and in a party quite as pleasant as 
that would be. I have accepted an invitation 
from Colonel Marquestone, and we are to go on 
board his yacht to-morrow, So much more de- 
lightful to go by water than by rail, and.our 
young artist—you are rather partial to him, I 
think—is to make one of the party. Let Adele 
pack what you will need, and we will have the 
fia age sent aboard this evening.” 

nis Was an arrangement which did not please 
Florien at all. 

“That Colonel Marquestone, mamma! Do 
you know that people are beginning to link his 
name and yours? I wish you would give up the 


plan.” 
‘‘ How unreasonable, my dear. After I have 
‘i 


promised and made calculations for the tri 
and meant it as a pleasant surprise for you. 
have enjoyed it in anticipation, not, dreaming 
that you could turn whimsical enough to disap- 
point me.” 

Florien felt a little resentful at that injured 
tone, but in’ her new-found happiness was too 
anxious to be at peace with all the world not to 
concede the point. 

“My whim shall not disappoint you, then, 
but I thought you wouldn’t wish to give en- 
couragement to those rumors. And I should 
rather be independent of any favor from that 
colonel.” 

“That colonel! You seem foolishly opposed 
to him, Florien, I find him quite an agreeable 
companion, and Tam sure he will consider the 
favor all evinced toward him. Ishall order the 
earriage for the afternoon, and we will drive 
round to leave last directions regarding our sum- 
mer outfits. Excuse me, please, my dear.” 

She rose from the table, anxious to escape any 
further remonstrances or questioning now that 
the point was gained. 

“Can it be that there is truth in those re- 
marks?” mused Florien. ‘‘It almost seems so, 
sometimes. But she did appear to mourn papa 
sincerely. Poor papa!” 

And that sigh was not entirely in sorrowful 
remembrance of his fate. It seemed as much a 
mingling of pity for his blindness, and thanks- 
faving that he escaped the knowledge of it. For 
“lorien read her stepmother’s cold, hard nature 
aright, without suspecting the plots she had 
formed or the means she was capablé of employ- 
ing to gain their end. 

Tt was just like a man—such a generous, trust- 
ing man as her father had been—to fall down 
and worship the beautiful outward semblance, 
not questioning that the soul was quite as lovely. 
That first impression of hers, formed from the 
letters of the two—those loving letters her father 
had written her from year to year, and which 
had never reached her until after his death, and 
the one from his widowed bride announcing that 
fact and her own intentions—the thought that 
had occurred then, that he was spared being 
sorely disappointed in the woman he had mar- 
ried, never faded or died out. She had retract: 
ed the hasty judgment which attributed only 
selfish and mercenary motives to the wife; her 
apparent grief and strict seclusion for the first 
year and more, her declaration that she sought 
society again simply because her duty to his 
daughter demanded it, gained her unhesitating 
credence. 

And she was dutiful, as she felt her father 
would have wished had he lived—no hard task 
where she was left apparently to the bent of her 
own will—but there was neither sympathy nor 
affection between the two, They dwelt together 


; cluded that some sud 


under the same roof and ate at the same table, 
but their inner lives were as far apart as though 
whole seas rolled between them. 

The day was a busy one, yet it seemed long 
until the evening. Aubrey would come then. 
He had asked permission at parting on the pre- 
vious night—permission readily granted. 

Dinner was over, and she sat quite alone in 
the library until the summons should come for 
her. There was a little table with the latest 
magazines at her elbow, and there was a volume 
of Tennyson in red-and-gold lying unopened on 
her lap. She was dreaming an idyl—realizing 


| a delicious poem whose name was Love. 


The moments stole on and on, the evening 
was passing, and yet he did not come. 

Colonel Marquestone had been there and gone 
again after a short interview with her step- 
mother. The bell tinkled now and then, each 
time starting the hot blood throbbing in her 


| veins as she waited expectantly, but no message 


was brought to her. 

It grew late as she sat there still, her happy 
dreams changed to vague uneasiness and disap- 
pointment. She heard the rustle of Mrs. Redes- 
dale’s dress as she passed on her way up the 
broad staircase, and then she heard Thomas go- 
ing his rounds closing the house and putting out 
the lights. She went up to her own room then 
wearily, not suspecting that Aubrey had been 
there and asked for her, but received the well- 
worn, stereotyped phrase in answer— Not at 
home!” 

He had gone eA a little puzzled, but con- 

den emergency had called 
her out. 

And Florien pleaded to herself a like excuse 
for her lover’s failure in keeping the appoint- 
ment he himself had made, and wondering that 
he had not sent some message or excuse, floated 
away to the realms of dreamland. And even in 
her visions the disappointment followed her. 

She dreamed that he was coming toward her, 
looking as he had looked while they had walked 
back and forth beneath the moon and he told 
her of his love. But when he was almost at her 
side, she glanced down and saw that a gulf was . 
opening between them. He stretched out his 
arms to her, but the space between them widen- 
ed, she felt herself carried away, away—the 
murmur of waters was in her ears and the earth 
rocked under her feet. 

She was awakened by her maid just as the 
dawn began to break. <A hasty repast was 
served by gaslight in the breakfast-room, and 
the carriage was at the door before the heavy 
fog which hung low over the city began to 
break away before the rising sun, 

She wrote a hasty note at the last moment, 
explaining their hurried kde and giving 
their destination, leaving it with Adele to deliy- 
er it to Aubrey should he call during the day, 
She was confident that he would call, as he did 
early that afternoon, at which time the tiny 
missive was given him. 

Yolonel Marauestone and the young artist had 
passed the night aboard the yacht. They were 
all ready for departure soon as fhe ladies came 
on. 

They had a delicious little breakfast served 
in the cabin after they were fairly on their way, 
qnd, contrary to Florien’s expectation, the day 
wore on in a most pleasant manner, 

The salt breeze was like a stimulant, sunshine 
flooded the air with golden radiance, the water 
dimpled and glanced beneath it, and broke in a 
sweep of broad ripples in their wake. 

bb What time do we reach Beachcliff?” asked 
Florien, with a glance at the sun, which had 
passed the meridian. “TI should think we were 
almost there with such a steady breeze blowing.” 

*Beachcliff! We have passed there, have we 
not, colonel? Yes, so I thought. Is it possible 
T neglected to mention, my dear, that Beach- 
cliff is not our destination? We are going toa 

victuresque point further down the coast where 
i passed a week or two delightfully last sum- 
mer. ‘The surroundings are rude, but with an 
air of romantic interest attaching to the spot.” 

“ Not going to Beachcliff! Mamma, have you 
been purposely misleading me? You now that 
was my understanding. Why should you seek 
to deceive me?” | . 

“T declare, it is quite incomprehensible to me 
how you retained that impression. T havea fly- 
ing visit to the place dotted down on our return 
route, but it di n’t strike me you supposed that 
was to be our headquarters,” : 

The matter rested there, but Florien was dis- 
satisfied, suspicious, She could not accept the 
explanation so lamely given. She had been de- 
ceived—purposely deceived regarding her des- 
tination. Even now she observed it was not 

iven to her fairly. What purpose could they 
Fars in withholding it? Why had she been hur- 
ried into this abrupt voyage at all? They were 
questions she could not answer, and they kept 
recurring with uncomfortable force as the sun 
dropped lower and lower, and the little yacht 
sped on over the dancing waters. 


“Don’t you agree with me now, FPlorien? Is 
not this a wildly picturesque spot? I venture to 
say there is no such scenery in your little vil- 
lage of the prettily fanciful name—Beachcliff,” 
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Florien glanced about her with a little femi- 
nine shiver. 

“Wild enough, picturesque enough, but a 
fearfully desolate, awe-inspiring place. I had 
no idea that the Jersey shore, with its mild 
bluffs and monotonous sand-stretches, was any 
where so boldly diversified.” 

The sun was dipping down into the sea, re- 
flecting the red glow of its setting over ocean 
and sky and land. It was a wild, desolate place 
as she said. Huge black cliffs rose up on either 
hand beetling out over the sea, a strip of peb- 
bled beach stretched back to a broken surface 
which lost itself in the gloom already settlin, 
down. At a little distance the yacht floate 
idly at anchor, and the tiny oar-boat in which 
they had landed was grounded on the beach. 

“Not an honest-looking place,” Florien said. 
And she thought, ‘A place for crimes to be 
committed, for evil deeds done in darkness to 
leave no outward trace.” : 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MOCKERY OF A MARRIAGE. 

A CHILLING, dreary rain had fallen steadily 
for two days. The third day opened with a raw 
wind blowing in upon the coast; the clouds had 
broken away during the night, but there was a 
misty gray in the air yet which might gather 
again to a continuance of the storm. 

The black, bare cliffs and the stony beach 
were drearier, more desolate even now than 
when the driving rain obscured something of 
their harsh unyielding lines. Wet as it was, 
Florien was down on the beach this morning, 
not heeding that her dress.was draggled from a 
half-mile’s walk over a rough, weed-skirted 
path, her thin shoes soaking through. 

It was two weeks since the time they landed 
there, and Florien knew full well now why she 
had been brought without her consent and 
against her knowledge to this desolate spot, iso- 
lated from the haunts of men, deserted by the 
world and its teeming hosts. Half a mile back 
there was a long, low black building, hugging 
so close under that broken chain of cliffs that on 


’ a dark day, ata little distance, it seemed like a 


art of them, or like some dense dark shadow 
t ing at their base. It was the only house upon 

he Point, and The Point was separated from 
the main land by a channel filled with rocks, 
but broad and deep, nowhere presenting. a foot- 
rs aa ae: even when the tide was at its lowest 
ebb. 


The house had but two inmates upon their 
arrival—a deaf old woman and a half-grown, 
wild-looking boy with precocious cunning 
stamped upon his thin, sharp features. But 
from numerous evidences pean, and scraps 
of conversation she had heard, from time to 
time, between these two, Florien had learned 
the character of the place. Her companions did 
not attempt to conceal from her that this was a 
rendezvous of the smugglers who had once made 
the coast so notorious, though she had thought 
them driven out years before. 

She knew that their purpose was to force her 
into a marriage with Louis Kenyon. The mask 
cloaking their designs had been stripped away 
only that far—for some reason those three— 
Mrs. Redesdale, Colonel Marquestone, and Ken- 
yon himself—had tes oe together to break 
down her opposing will, and from the time of 
their landing here she had not known what it 
was to be free from their importunities. 

She stood looking out over the ex of 
sea, her heart numbed and hopeless within her. 
It was a brief time in which to break down that 
brave, bright spirit; she had no thought of 
yielding, but she realized bitterly how helpless 
she was, and how utterly yf had her in their 
power; how impossible for her, alone and un- 
aided, to escape from them should they choose 
to keep her there, even for months or years. 
But that they could not do. Aubrey loved her 
—Aubrey would find her sooner or later, and 
she must hold out bravely until he came, But 
someway her faith in him did not bring her the 
cheer of hope this morning. The dismal aspect 
of the place weighed upon her as it had never 
done before, and a dread cena her which 
she had not felt till now—the dread that she 
might die there before help should come. She 
tried to throw off the gloom. She was growing 
nervous and morbid, she told herself; the 
change from the whirl of gay life she had min- 
gled in to this momentous existence was too 
sudden and too great not to react with depres- 
sing force. Yet it seemed something more than 
mental depression ailing her; when she walked 
it was with a languid, weary motion, and there 
was a steady dull pain in her head which 
made itself felt above the steady dull pain in 
her heart. ; 

She turned and went back toward the house 
presently, with listless, dragging steps, which 
scarcely Bena when Louis Kenyon came 
forward from somewhere near to join her. 
This was always the way. Oneof the three 
kept her always in sight, breaking upon her 
when it would seem that she might gain greater 
determination to resist them rong indignant 
reflections upon the course they taken. 

“You are not looking well this morning,” he 

i i face, “Give 


ou must give 


| 
it up before long; your weakness cannot hold 
out against our strength. It is telling on you 
akteatty =the confinement here, for it is nothing 
better, and there is but one way to end it. Be 
my wife; consent to become so at once, and we 
will go to the city to-morrow. Will you, Flo- | 
rien? 

She did not answer, but walked on by his 
side, with that weary look on her face unbro- 
ken, as though she had not heard his words. 
Her silence angered him. 

“There was a time when you had it all your 
own way, Miss Redesdale. You carried a high 
hand with something like a score or so of ad- | 
mirers ready to lay their hearts down as step- 

ing-stones for your dainty feet; you would 

ve done me as much honor had I cast mine in 
among the rest. I went far enough to learn 
that, with no particular hurt to myself, but I | 
vowed then and there to conquer where others 
had sued in vain. And Is You are here 
helpless—you will never leave here except as 
my wife. Better give up the struggle before | 
harsher measures than you have yet experi- 
enced are brought into force. on’t bring | 
greater suffering upon yourself, Florien,” 

She looked at him reproachfully. 

“Will not you relent? If you love me—you 
say you do—why should you strive to make me 
miserable for all my life? If you should succeed 
—if you should, we would both be wretched.” 

‘““We would not. Love such as mine would | 
win a return. Consent, Florien, I cannot bear | 
to see you suffer.” 

“Yet you would doom me to a lifetime of 
suffering.” 

‘* You cannot remain indifferent tome. This 
seems to be treating you cruelly, but I will 
make amends, for I do love you wildly, passion- 
ately, tenderly. Will you go away trom here? 
—to-day, if you say so.” 

“Not on the terms you offer—gladly and | 

tefully if you will take me home without | 
‘urther persecutions. They will never avail | 
you, for I love another as you profess to love | 


me. 

“As if I did not know that,” he broke out. | 
“As if you could resist me but for that. I | 
would see you dead before you should be an- 
other man’s wife, and mine you shall be, willing 
or unwilling.” 

They were close to the low, dark building 
now, and he stood still after that, letting her 
pass out of his sight. 

Mrs. Redesdale, before a blazing wood-fire 
upon the hearth, turned about as she entered. 

“Where have you been, Florien? You will 
ruin your health, out in the rain yesterday as 
you were, and through the wet in your light 
shoes this morning. Why, you are shivering 
now. Come to the fire, child—there! I was 
waiting for you; the boat comes in to-night, 
they say.” 

“The boat—what boat?” Florien asked, eager- 
ly, stretching out her hands before the blaze. 

hey were fairly quivering with the miserable 
chill which was creeping over her. 

“The jolly smuggler crew, my dear. Don’t 
put on such a disappointed countenance; the 
place is quite dismal enough without that. They 
are scarcely desirable companions—a set of 
roystering men, acknowledging as much of law 
as they do of morality, and that is little enough, 
though they have a Clergy east numbered in 
their lists. The Reverend Sprague has rather 
disgraced the cloth, I’m afraid, but he is an or- 
dained minister all the same. The colonel and 
I have been holding a consultation, my dear. I 
have had quite enough ruralizing for once, so 
we have orrenges a little wedding ceremony 
for to-night and a return one to-morrow. Will 
you be reasonable? It will be the best for you, 
for, with the lawless company that will soon be 
here, you may find yourself in a worse predica- 
ment. We are going back to-morrow, the colo- 
nel and I. If you prefer staying still, Louis 
will be happy to keep you company.” 

“Mamma, what do you mean? You would 
not go and leave me here?” 

‘Not willingly—no! The fiat has gone forth, 
you know; you shall leave here as a bride or 
never. I have not even told Louis how near 
hap, iness he is.” 

y do you side with him? Why are you 
so bitterly cruel to me—your own husband’s 
child? If you ever loved papa, you could not so 
betray his trust.” 

‘* Ah! my lady begins to break,” thought Mrs. 
Redesdale, observant of the quivering, wailing 
tone. ‘No quarter now, and the battle is 
gained.” 

She said: 

“Tam really inclined to tell you why I throw 
my influence in his favor, if only to exonerate 
myself in your eyes. I am really very anxious 
to retain your good opinion, Florien. Of course 
I loved your father, and I’ve exercised a 
mother’s solicitude over you for his sake. If he 
were alive, he would se SA my course in this 
as every thing else. Did it never strike you 
that Louis and I resemble each other? You 
perceive the fact now, at least. It is only 
natural I should side with my own blood, and 
Louis is my own son. You are astonished, of 
course. You did not know that I was a widow 
when your father met me, and, indeed, candor - 


compels me to state, neither did he. Now, my 
dear, you have my reason for aiding him.” 
“Papa thought you were an angel, and you 
deceived him like that!” cried Florien, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ You betrayed him as you would be- 
tray me now—but you shall not. Go and leave 


| me if you choose, I have friends who will not 


forsake me—friends who will find me, even in 
this hiding-place of guilty, outcast men, whose 
illicit business is sure to betray them some time. 
You shall not force me into this marriage, if I 
have to wait until that time comes for rescue.” 
‘The sweet confidence of innocence!” sneered 
Mrs. Redesdale. ‘‘ But it’s a truth, neverthe- 
less, that might rules instead of right nowadays, 
Judge for yourself how much Let you may 
have to evade me by either of these means. 
This very band of smugglers have been plying 
their trade—disturbed now and then, and mov- 
ing from place to Be TI admit, but never bro- 
ken up or turned from it—for twenty odd years. 
They are not meaning to move from here very 
soon, my dear, and unless some one in whom 
they have confidence will give bond that you 
will not betray them, they would keep you se- 
cure enough, if only to insure their own safety, 
without other inducement which may be offered 
them. And your friends shall have satisfacto: 
explanation of your absence. In two days all 
New York shall be ringing with news of your 


| elopement with the’ promising young artist. 
o] 


Even young Mr. Lessingham will not be proof 
against that story, I think.” 

“Mamma, you would never be so wicked—so 
cruel.” 

Florien crouched shiveringly before the bright 
blaze of the fire, turning her colorless face with 
its wild, wide eyes to meet the other’s pitiless 

lance—a glance which changed to one pene- 
rating and anxious. 

“What is the matter with Row girl? I be- 
lieve— Give me your hands, Florien.” 

They were like ice. Her lips were og rt 
epee lines in her face pallid, and with a sal- 
owness not natural to her fair skin. Mrs. 
Redesdale dropped her hands and walked out of 
the room, returning after a moment with the 
deaf old woman whd kept the house in order. 
The latter gave one long look into the girl’s 
face, and turned nodding to her stepmother, 

“Yes’m, you’re right. Fever’n-ager, if ever 
T saw it. Laws, ’tain’t nothin’ when you're used 
to it. Chills—umph!—wuss’n if she’d shake 
outright. Better go to bed and have yarb-tea 
to break it.” 

Red spots were coming into Florien’s cheeks 
already, and a flash of fever heat alternated the 
chills which had seemed to freeze the blood in 
her veins. 

“Chill fever. "You must lie down for awhile, 
my dear. Itis intermittent, and you will pro- 
bably find yourself able to be up again before 
night. The locality is rather favorable to this 
sort of disease, and there’s nothing like it to 
break an obstinate will. I think it’s a provi- 
dential interposition in our behalf. Quite ruin- 
ous to beauty, though, my dear, and you 
couldn’t rid yourself of it through the season 
here.” 

Suffering and miserable, Florien was glad to 
seek her bed—a contrast to the dainty little 
French affair at home, and for a time the rack- 
ing pains which came with the fever effectually 
banished the subject of her mental trials. Mrs. 
Redesdale watched beside her until she sunk 
from half-delirium into a torpid sleep the 
went out to find Louis pacing the co 

“What is it? Is she really ill? 
like a ghost down there on the his 
morning. . 

“Really ill, but only with Jersey chills. 
Not pleasant for her, but lucky for us, I ima- 
gine. It is that which has been making her 
submissive, and she won’t have the strength or 
will to resist_us after this. Prepare yourself, 
and bring along the clergyman; you will find 
your interesting bride ready for you this very 
night. 

Only Jersey chills! Not so romantic as a 
breaking heart, but much, more effectual in 
Sane and enervating system and mini. 

othing less matter-of-fact would have conquer- 
ed Florien’s will and determination of resist- 
ance. As it was, she crept weak and trembling; 
out of bed when her stepmother roused her to- 
ward evening, permitting herself to be dressed 
and led back to the little sitting-room which had 
been devoted almost exclusively to the ladies’ 
use. She lay back in a large wooden rocker be- 
fore the fire still blazing on the hearth, for this 
day, notwithstanding the season was early in 
June, was chilly as November; lay there with 
closed eyes, too weary and inert even to think 
what might be expected of her. 

Louis iad been clambering over the rocks, 
making some sketches, during the afternoon 
and coming in toward sunset, threw himself 
down upon a bench and went fast to sleep. The 
dim old house was a long, rambling affair, with 
various entrances and some dozen rooms in all, 
low-ceiled and void of furnishing, but less com- 
fortless than the outside promised. 

Colonel Marquestone was sauntering down 
upon the beach, enjoying his cigar and some 
complacent reflections. Mrs. ° esdale had 
been with him, but went back to the house 
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when a fog began to rise out of the sea, She 
had no intention of inviting Jersey chills by un- 
due exposure. 
ly to behold a girlish fi ) 
staaar of the cliffs and take the path which led 
to the house. His first thought had been that it 
was Florien, but as she drew nearer he saw that 
the figure was smaller, more fr ile, and he had 
a momentary glimpse of a small, wan face and 
floating golden hair as she turned the angle tak- 
ing her out of his sight again. ; 

he boy Jack was loitering at a little distance, 
and to him the colonel turned. 

«Who was that?) Where in thunder did she 
spring from—or is the angel blest with wings to 
watt herself through airy space?” 

“Reckon shé came through the tunnel,” an- 
swered J. ack, stolidly. 
Grimm’s pet.’ 

‘The tunnel! 


from the cave since I was here last. Where did 


Grimm get hold of such a girl, and what's she | 


doing here?” 
Jack half closed his sharp eyes and squinted 
speculatively at his questioner. 
“‘Can’t peach on one of the b’hoys even for 
you, cunnel,” he responded, er ose P 
“ Quite right, my lad; keep a close tongue in 
our head—until you find it worth while loosen- 
ing it. Now, for instance.” 


‘e took a piece of money from his vest pocket : 


and held it up to Jack’s sight. — 

‘Oh, well, then, jest to “blige you, cunnel, 
Old Grimm fished her up out’n the sea fast win: 
ter, or next thing to it. We'd been snowed up 


here, but there came a thaw, and he took a run | 


over to town for store stuff granny’d been 
grumbling arter for a week. Iwas along that 
time. We made the run ina day and started 


back the same night, but lost tack ita | 
e 


Grimm getting half-seas over on shore. 
went ahead the wrong way and just as it come 
day run down a little craft without a sail or an 
oar, and flat in the bottom like dead that gal— 
Beauty, Grimm called her from the fust. She 
was nigh about froze, but he poured licker into 
her andwrapped her up in all the blankets we 
ad aboard, and so got a little life stirred and 
roin’. 
her up to his place, and the doctor from twenty 
mile inland out every other day afore she come 


round, Old Grimm sets a store by her, but | 


most because he can twist young Nat about his 
fingers anyhow at all—Nat 


never get Beauty if he we, and he’s turned 
spoonier’n green peas any day. 

P Phat flash of white face and yellow hair had 
impressed the colonel strangely. 

“She is like some one I have seen,” he 
thought. ‘‘ Who?’ 

‘Last winter!” he said. ‘‘ What time?’ 

“Fourth of January. Don’t take so many 
trips but I make a note of ’em.” 

And this is the time Mirette went down to 
the coast,” the colonel mused. ‘‘ What if it 
turns out to be the girl not dead after all? 
Someway I never believed that tale. [If it is, 
and Louis stumbles across her, it might rather 
seriously affect the plans of my lady-love. I 
must see to it.” 

He turned toward the house, Jack shambling 
in his wake. The boy’s tongue, effectually 
loosened, rambled on upon the same subject. 

“She ain’t often here, Beauty ain’t. Grimm 

close, but once in a while when he 

bto make a bigger risk he brings her 

the boat. Keeps her fixed w ‘like a 

and has a room rigged in the East L over 

there that none o’ your lot has got a sight of. 
And she no more suspicions how all the thins 

come than a baby would. She’s under a cloud, 

granny says, and don’t notice much what goes 
on about her anyway. That’s her light there.” 

A gleam shone out from a window in the op- 

ite end of the building from that where Mrs. 
Redesdale and Florien together occupied an 
apartment. 

The colonel drew silently near until he could 
look in beneath the fragment of a blind which 
shaded the window. There was a carpet on the 
floor, a couch heaped high with gaudy cushions, 
and a few chairs of the same rude make which 
furnished the rest of the house. 

The old woman was upon her knees blowing 
a flickering blaze upon the hearth, and restin 
on the bright cushions of the couch was the gir 
he had seen. Slight, fair, childlike, with golden 
hair rippling about her shoulders, and big blue 
eyes fixed wistfully on the empty space before 
her. 


“ under a cloud,” said the colonel, 
scott ra wager a hundred that I saw its 
shadow first,” Then he went back to the spot 
where Jack was still was standing. 

“Té mightn’t be convenient to have that little 
lady come upon my party, Jack. Here’s a dol- 
lar to see that her door is locked for the night 
after your dmother leaves her.” 

Jack nodded and chuckled. 

“That's a dollar easy made,” he mumbled, as 
the colonel moved ‘away, ‘Beauty’s safe 
enough; she’s not apt to come out when there’s 
a ae be the ane Poe round.” ¢ 

t was eleven an: as Erebus, when a boa’ 
loaded to the water's edge and mined by a 


“That's Beauty, old | 
Oh, that has been cut through | 


She had a long turn arterward; he had | 


rimm’s blowed | 
about leavin’ more’n once, but he knows he’d | 


He was a little startled present- | 
come out from the | 


THE FALSE WIDOW. 


ae 


crew of a dozen or more grounded at the little 
beach. Planks were thrown out, and in a 
twinkling the spot which had been deserted a 
moment before was thronged by dusky, shadowy 
forms. Then lights flashed here and there, bun- 
dles and bales and casks began to be hurled out 
upon the beach, suppr oaths and a busy 
buzz, with now ania then a sharp command 
making itself heard, gave evidence that even 
here, in their most seeret rendezvons, the smug- 
glers were on their guard against betrayal or 
surprise. 

ne colonel pressed forward to speak a few 
words with the commander of the little crew, 

“ Where’s Sprague?” he asked, as he was turn- 
ingaway. ‘Ah, Isee. Here, de T have a 
little job for you to get over, You don’t have 
mepe in the line nowadays.” 

“Not many. Splicing yourself, colonel?” 

‘“No—a friend of mine. What sort of a run 
is this?’ 


“ Hea’ Nearly too much so, as we had to 


| show lively heels on the way. One of Uncle 


Sam’s cruisers hanging off the bay; we ran 
square across her track before we knew it, and 
only the darkness saved us.” 

“Danger of them finding you out?” 

‘*Not much—none, I fancy. They might run 
close under The Point at midday and never sus- 

ect. Hada cutter in these waters off and on 
or a week last fall, run in under her very nose 
and hadn’t any trouble.” 

Louis came sauntering down the hall at their 
entrance, and Mrs, Redesdale made her appear- 
ance at almost the same moment. Both had 
been apprised of the arrival of the boat and 
were on the watch for the colonel and his com- 
panion. 

“Come,” said the lady, ‘‘ Get it over quickly. 
I don’t know what the girl means, she is too 
quiet, too indifferent. Can the man be trust- 
ed?”—this in a whisper to her faithfnl fiance. 

“To the utmost verge of villainy—yes!” 

Florien sat still before the fire, opening her 
weary eyes wonderingly at their entrance. Mrs. 
Redesdale pressed forward to her side. 

“Come, my dear. Such a romantic eclair- 
cissement almost reconciles me to the lack of 
trousseau and company. Come, Florien, the 
bridegroom waits the ‘bride, What a pity you’re 
not in white; but then you're not superstitious 
to attach an ill-omen to that ‘ hodden gray.’” 

Louis came forward, but she arose, drawing 
away from him, quiet, but with her lips set in 
that firm line, which left no doubt of her deter- 
mination. Mrs. Redesdale fairly trembled be- 


| fore it, She had seemed so passive, so incapa- 


ble of resistance, but she meant to balk them 
after all by her obstinate will, 

“There can not be a marriage without the 
consent of both parties,” she said. ‘‘I never 
will consent—never if I die here.” 

Louis caught her hand roughly, turning her 
to face the other three. She was trembling, 
sinking with that dizzy weakness; he was strong, 
pitiless, cold as steel. 

“Such marriages have been and may be 
agai Let the man p’ Le 

e Reverend Sprague took his place before 
them, quite unmoved by the little scene, and be- 
gan repeat the marriage ceremony uncon- 
eernedly, as if the consent of the bride were 
not a matter of any consequence. 

Florien cast one wild, incredulous glance into 
the circle of cruel faces. Would they go through 
this mockery of a marriage despite all she could 
do? Was there no help for her—no escape? The 
force of will which had sustained her was slip- 
ping away. She heard Louis give his responses. 

he tried to break away, but his arm about her 
was like a vise. The monotonous utterance of 
the smuggler minister paused; she knew they 
awaited her reply. She tried to ery out again 
that she would never consent, but, with the ef- 
fort, she seemed borne away into a darkness 
which closed over her with a sound like the 
rush of waters. And sustaining her dead weight 
in his arm, the words which pronounced them 
man and wife were uttered. 

The mockery of a marriage was over. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AS FROM THE DEAD. 

Stirr, and stern, and gaunt, Miss Deborah 
Gray sat bolt upright in her chair in the midst 
of her spotlessly-clean kitchen. 

Her hands were folded across her lap, idle for 
once; her eyes fixed upon the stainless white 
floor, where a bar of afternoon sunshine mottled 
it goldenly, and the shadows of the leaves at the 
window quivered as the breeze rustled through. 
Two years passed scarcely left a trace upon Miss 
Gray. Yet the cold eyes as they lifted had a 
weary look—not heavy with unshed tears, but 
bitter and hard as if the weary pilgrimage she 
hed made of life had lost its little resting-places 

ry the way. 

She checked a sigh upon her lips and rose "P, 
moving about restlessly, evbegoint articles al- 


the same idle position again. 

; Deb was sorel ise that day. 
Her withered old had yearning over 
the one spot of tenderness it contained—tender- 


ae paths of 


ness truly, though it had lain undemonstrative 
when an expression of it in look or word might 
have changed the rebellious current of a resolute 
young life. And now she felt that she had been 
ooking and waiting in vain for the conta of 
the girl she had sadly missed in these last two 


years. 

‘Like all the rest,” Miss Deb thought, com- 
pressing her thin lips. ‘‘ Ungrateful and for- 
getful, Taken up with the empty pleasures of 
the wicked world, tricked out in vanity and 

deceit. And I thought—I did 
think, though turning her back on one who 
strove to bring her up in paths of rectitude and 
truth, that she would come to see me for a little 
time at least. It’s a trial, but through such are 
we purified. I didn’t know before I’d so set my 
heart on the child’s coming.” 

Miss Deb stifled another sigh upon her lips 
there, and took up the sewing she had not 
touched before that day. She did not even look 
up as the front gate ees and a step crunch- 
et upon the graveled walk, It was too late to 
expect Florien now. Besides, this was a man’s 
step, and Miss Deb was quite free from the fem- 
inine weakness which could interest her in any 
man’s 0. ale pia 

She glance up at last sourly enough as 
the step paused in the open door, and a shadow 
marked itself across the sun-barred floor. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man, with bronzed, 
handsome features, eager, dark eyes, and nut- 
brown hair just touched with silver, cut close 
and curling about his rather massive head. One 
As would never mistake for anything other 

han he was—a high-toned panto ome He stood, 
hat in hand, his head bent forward scanning the 
room and its one occupant. 

“ Good-evening to you, Miss Deborah Gray.” 
His voice was rich, Aas, and deep, and there 
was a smile on his lips and in his eyes as he 
read the perplexed and 
her face. 

‘“‘Good-eyening to you, then, though you've 


ubting expression upon 


ot something the advantage of me. Come in, 
if you like.” 
e invitation was not very ciously given, 


but the stranger acted upon it without hesita- 
tion. He came forward until he stood close 
facing her. 

“Don’t you know me, Deborah? You never 
quite forgave me, so I think it isn’t possible 
that you’ve utterly forgotten,” 

Her hard, gray face grew harder and graver 
as she gazed at him, and her lips parted with a 
half-gasp before she could speak, her voice hoarse 
and unnatural when she did. 

“Tt isn’t—it can’t be—you are never Hubert 
Redesdale!” 

“Tam Hubert Redesdale. Shake hands, De- 
borah, and forget all the unpleasantness which 
was between us in the past.” 

She let her cold hand rest for a moment in his 
hearty clasp, that dazed look still on her face. 

“T can’t understand it,” she said, Miss Deb 
had never been so near fainting, or going into 
hysterics, or finding some such feminine outlet 
for her amazement and incredulity, half terror 
at first, as at this moment; but she sat still 
Ss quietly, and overcame her faintness and 
the impulse to scream and laugh and cry ina 
breath which assailed her, In a moment she 
was over her weakness, repeating: 

“T can’t understand it—I can’t. You were 
dead and buried two years ago, now you're here 
and alive.” 

“Not quite dead, Deborah. Nery near it, I 
grant, but never buried certainly. I'll explain 
all that presently. But now tell me where Flo- 
rien is—my little winsome Fille. You can’t 
know how my love for her has grown in all 
these years of my absence; it is that which has 
broug t me back at last, Where is she, Debo- 
¥ 


“You don’t mean you've come here without 
seeing her—them? Haven't you been there? I 
don’t know why you should come here at all af- 
ter putting such a slight upon the memory of 
my sister Winnifred. I shouldn’t think you'd 
care for a place which must remind you of her.” 

“Will you tell me where Florien is? Never 
mind the rest now, Deborah; it is my daughter 
I want.” 

‘“Where is she?” repeated Miss Deb, " 
‘* Where should she be but with your new vito 
—the Frenchy thing you married out there in 
= ee A orl e bride she must have 

n come away thinking you were dead. 
a suppose Winnifred would have done 


He returned her glance, in which rising ire 
betrayed itself, with one amazed and incredu- 
lous, as hers had been a little time before, 

+: t do you mean*—my wife? Florien 
with her? My child is not dead, Deborah—don’t 
tell me that!” He was pale with the sudden 


fear, and a cold moisture was breaks fi through 
upon his forehead. But her words allayed his 


fear. 
“Dead? I should think ae She is in New 


York with your wife, I say. don’t see wh 

you didn’t go there first; von could scarcely on 

pect to find that woman here.” 

ATE Seal women aa A ping ? uy ite Sed, 
and a ou! u 

lia, the second month ‘ater our She 
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She did not live a week, 
and I was never away from her. She was buried 
and the same day I fell ill of the scourge which 
was sweeping off hundreds every day. I had 
exhausted my strength, and the third day of 
my illness, fell into a stupor which resembled 
death; it was the day following that we were 
to have sailed for home. My business agent 
Alec Kenyon—and his wife who were to return 
along with us, really did sail with the ship. 
Poor Alec—faithful fellow!—would have staid 
to see what he supposed to be my lifeless re- 
mains consigned to the grave, but the woman 
persuaded him to hasten away from the plague- 
tainted city. He would not have gone even 
then, but he found a friend of mine who had 
recovered from the fever and meant to remain, 
who promis to take the responsibilities of the 
burial, and not let me be hurried away in the 
dead-cart which was loaded down on its rounds 
now with ghastly burdens. His wife would 
have had me sent away in it soon as I was ap- 
parently dead, and to Alec’s faithfulness I owe 
my preservation. Before the hour fixed for my 
burial I betrayed signs of life, and my friend 
was unwearying in his attendance upon me. 
While I was yet unconscious he had me moved 
out of the city, and when I was able to bear the 
journey, had me conveyed still further to a 
place of his up among the mountains. While 
there, and recovering, an excitement broke out; 
gold had been found in the vicinity, and I join- 
ed with him in ardiyamen, decom ped mines. 
We were successful even beyond our hopes, but 
Iwas discontented. I- had gathered together 
enough to keep me the rest of my life, and to 
provide handsomely for my child. TI longed for 
‘lorien—the one being I had on all the earth to 
love—and after I had been a year at the mines 

I made up my mind to quit it all and retiPh. i 
did do it, delaying only for the time necessary 
¢ close up my business connections, and here 

am. 

“T had written to Florien each year, to you 
occasionally, ming | remittances for her use, 
but I never heard from home except casually 
once or twice from acquaintances I chanced 
across, 

“All that I was worth hefore that illness of 
mine had been forwarded to New York, and 
long before my marriage I had made my will, 
leaving every thing to Fiorien should I never re- 
turn, I settled later accumulations upon my 
wife, and all my papers were in Alec’s pos- 
session. He promised, should I not recover, to 
have every thing properly conveyed to my 
daughter. 

«Poor fellow! The ship in which he sailed was 
lost; a few escaped, but he and his wife were 
among the missing. 

“That is my story—all of it. I came here at 
once after landing. And you teH me that 
Florien is not here—that I havea wife who has 
claimed her and taken her away. The woman 
is an impostor whoever she may be. Tell me 
all you know of her, Deborah; of her claims, 
and by what means she was successful in her bold 
move. 

Miss Gray. told him, and brought out the let- 
ter she had received two years before, signed 
with his wife’s name, announcing his death and: 
her intended return. / 

Mr. Redesdale heard her through, and glanced 
at the letter she gave him. 

#*Tt must be that Kenyon’s wife escaped,” he 
said, thoughtfully, when she was through. ‘* No 
one else could have successfully carried out the 
role, She was a clever adventuress—nothing 
better—not half worthy the noble fellow, her 
husband. He would have died rather than lent 
himself to such a scheme. I can not recall hav- 
ing ever seen her chirography, but this is very 
different from my own wife’s penmanship. And 
the date—oh! I see. This letter was written 
and dispatched by the mail steamer the very 
day they embarked. The woman’s name was 
Mirette, too, the same as my wife’s; and my 
apparent death with that may have shown her 
how feasible the plan could be made,” 

The_sun dropped low, sunk out of sight, and 
it dusk as they sat there. Then Miss Deb 
sti up with an exclamation half of sur- 

rise, half of apology. She had made her con- 

ession, while they ed together, after this 
manner: 

“You said when you came in that I never 
quite forgave you, and maybe it’s so. We're 
pen) on it then, for I hardly acted fair by you, 

ubert Redesdale, though I believe I did what 
was best.” 

And with that preface she told of the inter- 
cepted letters, of Florien’s grief, of her loyalty 
always from her childish remembrances of him. 
When the confession was made, peace and con- 
fidence were perfect between hem: the hard 
woman was softened and happier than she had 
been since the day her sister Winnifred ran away 
to marry the impetuous student who had fallen 
in love with her pretty face. 

‘Tt’s two good hours after tea-time,” she said. 
‘What was I thinking of, and you just in from 
traveling, too. You'll be famish Sit still, 
and I'll have supper soon as I can,” 


| line figure within. 


‘None for me, thank, you. 
the hotel before [ came here, and shall go back 
for the night. I shall take the first morning 
train for the city, unmask that woman who 
claims to be my wife, and bring Florien down 
on a visit for a week or two if you can accom- 
modate us.” 

While they stood there the gate clanged for 
the second time that afternoon, and footsteps 
came up the walk. Miss Deb struck a light and 
met the new-comer at the door. It was Aubrey 
Lessingham.” 

‘“My dear Miss Gray, am I intruding again?’ 
he asked, with a laughing glance at the mascu- 
“Don’t turn me away, 
please; it’s Miss Redesdale I’m come in search 
of. 
**Florien? She is not here.” 

“Surely she must be. She left town two days 
ago for Beachcliff. Do you mean to say she has 
not been here?” 

“She has not been here. It’s two years al- 
most since she set foot in this house.” 

A little dismayed silence fell, broken by Mr. 
Redesdale coming forward, 

“Are you quite sure?” he asked. ‘She may 
have intended coming and been detained. I be: 
your pardon—lI am her father, just arrived, an 

Yy no means dead, as report has had it.” 

At that Miss Deb realized the sense of her 
duty, and presented the two gentlemen. Au- 
brey, astonished beyond measure, and attracted 
by the open, handsome face which Florien re- 
sembled, gave him a hearty welcome home. 

“She certainly is not in town,” he said, re- 
verting to the subject after a little time. ‘“T 
called at the house the day before yesterday, but 
the family had left early that morning—unex- 
ported I[think. Ihad a note given me, left 

y Miss Redesdale herself, stating that they 
were coming here.” 

“Tt is strange,” mused-Florien’s father. 
“Have you that note at present, Mr. Lessing- 
ham? Te is ible you may have been mis- 
taken—that it will bear some other construc- 
tion.” 

“T think not.” 

Aubrey reddened, and hesitated. The note, 
short as it was, would betray the tender rela- 
tion they had so lately acknowledged; but a 
glance at the other’s face decided him to have no 
concealments from the outset. 7 

é Tt have the note; you shall judge for your- 
self.’ ‘ 

A few brief lines, announcing their depart- 
ure for Beachcliff and Miss Gray’s—that decided- 
ly enough; beginning “Dearest” and signed 
“Yours, Florien.” r. Redesdale turned it 
over in his hand with a half-sigh and a half- 
smnile, fixing his steady eyes on the young man’s 
ingenuous face. 

“TI have the honor to be Miss Redesdale’s affi- 
anced husband, prune cng that look, 

“And I have come for my daughter just in 
time to lose her. That, again, however. 
Where is the next place after this they would 
be most likely to go—where, changing their 
minds at the last moment, they might Have 
gone without an apparent change of their pro- 
gramme?” 

‘““What I have been asking myself since I 
have been here, sir. If Florien had been alone 
she pe have gone for a few days to her 
school friends. Had it not been Mrs. Redes- 
dale’s anxiety to come, which hurried them 
away so suddenly, I should think she might 
have caused an alteration in their plans.” 

“Ah!” The ejaculation interrupted him. 
He had not been enlightened regarding the im- 
posture which had been successfully palmed 
upon the world during the two years past, but 
now Mr. Redesdale repeated his story briefly 
though succinctly. ; 

The younger man heard him aghast, and his 
mind, quickened by a lover’s intuition, grasped 
the fear which her father scarcely entertained. 

“Tt must be that that woman has received 
some hints of your being alive, and has spirited 
her away, to subserve in some manner her plot. 
The proposed journey to Beachcliff was meant 
both to deceive Florien and any one making in- 
quiries after her. A woman like that would 
stop at nothing te accomplish her designs; she 
may be meaning to keep Florry as a hostage 
while she makes terms with you:” f 

“Tt would seem so. My poor little girl.” 

“We must lose no time in starting a search 
for her, sir. Heaven knows what indignities 
may be put upon her, or to what trials she may 
be subjected. No one would dare bring her ab- 
solutely into danger, but there are other ways 
of inflicting suffering, and Florien is sensitive 
toa degree. May I suggest the first step which 
occurs to me? You, sir, be my father’s guest 
at the Lodge to-night, and make him acquainted 
with all these circumstances. We came down 
to-day earlier than we had intended, but very 
fortunately I find. I will take the night train 
back to the city, and you shall come in the 
morning with the judge if you wish, as I pre- 
sume you will. Meantime, I shall make what 
inquiries I can, and endeavor to discover the 
route they have taken, 

This. course they_acted upon, Aubrey had 
time to accompany Mr. Redesdale to the Loiige, 
where his appearance created unlimited conster- 


| 
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nation, surprise, and rejoicing, to explain his 
absence, and to rush away just in time to catch 
the train at the village station. 

In the little village, Miss Deb, softened and 
sorrowful, passed a sleepless night, but with no 
outward sign, there and alone as she was, to be- 
tray the anxiety which wore upon her. At 
the Lodge the two men sat late, consulting to- 
gether. And Aubrey, in his journey back to 
town, was possessed with that feverish impa- 
tience which none but a lover can feel, when he 
knows the object of his love to be encircled by 
perils which are more appalling for their uncer- 
tainty. 4 ; 


CHAPTER XXIxX. 
RENCONTERS. 


Ten days after that. Mr. Redesdale, in his 
city apartments, turned about at sound of the 
opening door, and the eager expectancy on his 
face faded. 

“My dear boy! No need to ask a question, 
I fear—I see failure written on your counte- 
nance.” 

“T have failed to discover the faintest trace 
further than you already know. And you?” 

“Have been wholly unsuccessful. Impos- 
sible as it seems to remain inactive while her 
fate is so wrapped in uncertainty, there seems no 
way for it except to await that woman’s move- 
ments.” . 

“‘ And she may hold aloof for weeks, counting 
upon your anxiety regarding your daughter to 
embrace the first terms she may offer. She has 
found some way of coercing Florien, that is evi- 
dent, otherwise she would have written to me, 
announcing their change of plans. I shall never 
give up the search until she is found and re- 
stored to us, Mr. Redesdale. I am not disheart- 
ened, but I am realizing the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking, which did not seem so great when 
we learned they had embarked on Colonel Mar- 
questone’s yacht for Beachcliff. It did not 
appear so very strange that they should have 
extended their trip, and it did appear most im- 

robable that the false Mrs. Redesdale should 

ave gained any hint of your arrival. But they 
have been nowhere heard of since. They have 
neither reached Beachcliff, nor touched at any 
of the ports along the shore.” 

“T think your first impression was correct, 
Aubrey. at woman is hiding Florien for 
some sinister purpose, and they have taken 
good care to cover their tracks.” 

“But the companionship, sir.” , 

“Tt is not reassuring. find some dark hints 
regarding Colonel Marquestone under the show 
of respectability he has attained. A gambler 
and an adventurer merely tolerated by society. 
And the young artist isa Kenyon. I have had 
time to think since we met last, and I had not 
then observed the coincidence of the name. I 
would have staked my faith in Alec’s loyalty 
to me, but there may be others of the name 
whom she can wield to her will.” 

Aubrey stood gloomy and silent. Louis Ken- 
yon’s presence on board the yacht had been a 
source of uneasiness to him all the week. Why 
should he have been taken into the party? 
Was it possible that any darker scheme than 
simply holding Florien as a hostage for the pro- 
tection and benefit of her assumed stepmother 
was covered by the mystery of their disappear- 
ance? Mr. Redesdale, pacing slowly back and 
forth, paused presently as he asked: ¥ 

‘Have you been to the house? After all, we 
may have been distressing ourselves, in this 
matter needlessly. They may have returned 
from what has been merely a pleasure trip, 
while we have been scouring the coast in seare 
of them.” 

“Tn such a case we would have heard before 
this. I have not yet been there, but, if you 
like, we will go together now.” 

They went out into the street, arm in arm. 
There had been no ee and no scandal yet. 
It would not be well to give the plotters warn- 
ing, if it were possible they were yet ignorant 
of the entire truth regarding Mr. Redesdale’s 
re’ 5 
The imposing house looked quite deserted. 
The whole front was closed, and it was minutes 
before Aubrey’s ring was answered. Thomas 
the footman, made his leisurely appearance a 
last. No, the ladies had not returned, and there 
was no word from them. They did not expect 
any, indeed. Missus had said they would be 
pote for a month, perhaps. The servants had 

en given a holiday, all except himself, the 
housekeeper, and the cook, and they wouldn't 
be apt to know anything more; still, if the gen- 
tlemen wanted to ask them— 

“No.” Aubrey cut short the man’s rather 
impertinent address and nonchalant stare at 
the stranger accompanying him. ‘That is all, 
Thomas.” | 

They turned to descend the steps at the mo- 
ment that another gentleman who had a 
proached ree to ascend, and Mr. Redesdale 
was brought facing the new-comer. The tableau 
was rather striking, those two men gazing into 
each other’s wonder-stricken faces, Aubrey 
looking on in some surprise, and Thomas peer- 
ing from the crack of the door above. 

‘Alec! Alec Kenyon, is it possible?” 
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‘“Mr. Redesdale! Good heavens! Is it truly 
you?” 

Being men, that exclamation of amazement 
sufficed, Their hands griped without another 
word, and Mr. Redesdale, with a backward 
glance, caught sight of the footman’s inquisitive 
face, and lowered his voice to say: 7 

“This is not the place for explanations. 
Come, Aubrey, we will go back together to my 
hotel.” 

But Aubrey excused himself, and went off in 
an opposite direction, his native delicacy sug- 
gesting that there might be revelations to be 
made between these two men which would be 
better unwitnessed. 

And Thomas, describing the scene to his com- 
panion dignitaries—the housekeeper and cook— 
declared ‘*‘they looked as though they’d seen 
ghosts there in broad day and the open square,” 
not se how like ghosts those two able- 
bodied men had regarded each other in that first 
moment of their meeting. 

They had.a private dinner served in Mr. 
Redesdale’s own apartments, and their respective 
adventures were told again. Kenyon had gain- 
ed an insight of his wife’s plans by her attempts 
to cajole him out of the papers of his employer, 
but he guarded his trust sacredly until the power 
to do'so departed from him, and it was left to 
the schemer to triumph more fully and more 
easily than even she had anticipated. The first 
news which reached him after his rescue and 
landing on his native soil again was that the 
cousin whose name was the same as his own had 
been dead for three years, and that he was sole 
heir. He entered his claims at once; but the 
time since his cousin's death and his own long 
absence in foreign parts made the whole affair 
rather tedious to settle; there was much to be 
done in the way of hunting up proofs and certi- 
fying to statements before it could be settled, as 
had been done finally that very day. 

Meanwhile he had not forgotten the trust of 
his late employer. He was not long in discover- 
ing the steps his wife had taken, but she had 
already worn her false position for nearly two 
years, and a few weeks more could signify little 
while if would leave him better eps ae cope 
with her. Had he appeared in his poverty and 
friendlessness as her accuser, with no testimony 
to back his word, she could readily enough have 
faced him down with some plausible story, and 
left him a mark of contumely for pb. eee the 
malicious libel she would most probably have 
represented the tale. 

is yearning for his daughter had led him to 
reveal himself prematurely, as it was. Since 
the night of the masked ball he had been ill at 
ease through his mistrust of her. It was scarce- 
ly like Mirette to give up the game without a 
desperate effort for the triumph. His own press- 
ing matters of business disposed of, he deter- 
mined to see her again, and was on his way 
when this opportune meeting occurred. 

Mr. Redesdale imparted his fears and anx- 
ieties regarding his own daughter. Their mu- 
tual disclosures and after-consultation resulted 
in a conviction that the sudden disappearance 
of the party covered more desperate purposes 
than yet had been suspected. 

They were only partly correct in their con- 
clusions, since the false Mrs. Redesdale was ig- 
norant of other danger threatening her than ap- 
peared with the husband whose bleaching bones 
she had hoped were long ere this decorating a 
a little South Sea desert isle. 

Another renconter took place that afternoon. 
As Aubrey turned a corner, quite absorbed in 
his own reflections, he ran square against a 
young man in naval officer’s uniform coming 
from the opposite direction. 

“* Decide fy awkward, that. Beg your par- 
don most sincerely. Why, Forsythe, you!” 

“Lessingham, by all that’s good! Had ‘ clouds 
in your head and wore boots of lead’ to bring 
up against a fellow like that, hadn’t hae By 
Jove, ’'m glad to see you though, old fellow.” 

‘Where did you drop from, Forsythe? I 
thought you were safely stowed away out on 
the lakes, watching those sly little tricksters 
which shoot out from the Canada side.” 

“Been exchanged. Come, I have just three 
hours to spare, and then ’'m back to duty again. 
Don’t make any excuses, boy. There are some 
racy developments at hand, which [ll give you 
an inkling of, if the rare compliment of my so- 
ciety isn’t inducement enough.” 

Later, when the two friends sat over a deli- 
cious dinner in a neighboring club-room, For- 
sythe reverted to those same developments which 

re soon to come. 
we We're on particular duty down along the 
Jersey coast. A nice little See nest there 
which has eluded the sharpest for years past, 
and might have gone on forever undiscovered 
but one of our jolly tars put on a disguise an 
went scouting with such effect that he worked 
along with them for a couple of months, learned 
the Ss and got away without being: ct- 
ed. We go out to-night and shall cruise about 
until their boat runs in, then swoop down and 
rake them out clean, men and booty? What 
woild you think now to find a man with whom 

ou’ve been hand and glove—one of your sports 
ere about the city, and whom Dame Rumor re- 
ports on suspiciously intimate terms with a gay 
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widow, rich as she’s fair and dashing—what 
would you say to finding such a man the ac- 
knowledged head of the precious gang?” 

“Sim: iy incredible. At least, not within the 
range of probability.” 

“rue, for all. nd the best of it is we have 
reason to believe we shall snare him along with 
all the smaller game.” 

“Him—whom?. I can’t imagine!” 

‘Let me whisper in your ear, then. The gay, 
the brilliant, the versatile—the honored, petted 
lucky—the hated, feared, adventurous— ‘olonel 
Marquestone. These are the gradations he ran- 
ges through I believe, in society, with the 
women, and among the men.” 

“* Marquestone!” 

‘*Marquestone. Why, man, you look as hor- 
rified as if he might be your own grandmother 
and you had to bear the burden of the ancestral 
sins. The gallaht colonel’s course is about run, 
I think. We have it from sources authentic 
that he has gone yachting down to the rendez- 
vous. Our informant—spy if you don’t object 
to plain terms—says he had ladies aboard, but 
he was tracked to the very spot, so there’s no 
mistaking. If it be the fair siancee— Good 
Lord! has the boy gone wild?” 

He might well be excused for seeing. Aubrey 
nearly overturned the table to grasp him by the 
hand, pouring out a i ace of gratitude, 
rejoicing and thankfulness, seeming to the 
young revenue officer as quite uncalled for. 

EK shall I take your note for that debt, or your 
word? Since it’s a life affair one’s as good as 
the other, I suppose. Now sit down and tell me 
what you mean by such incomprehensible con- 
duet, will you?” 

Aubrey, the first burst over, complied. 

After ‘the recital was concluded, the dinner 
over, and the last minute of Lieutenant For- 
sythe’s time of leave expired; the two friends 
shook hands warmly and parted. The lieuten- 
ant went his way back to his vessel, and Aubrey 
shee straight to the apartments of Mr. Redes- 

ale. 

The revenue cutter sailed that night; and 
next morning a large, trimly-rigged yacht, well 
manned and provisioned for a number of days, 
followed in her wake. And aboard the yacht 
were Mr. Redesdale, Alec Kenyon, and Aubrey 
Lessingham. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“OUT WITH THE LIGHTS, THE CURTAIN FALLS!” 


THE low, dark house under those eerie cliffs, 
toppling stark and grim above the sea, was a 
scene of hilarity and reckless confusion. It was 
two o’clock of the night the smugglers’ boat 
came in. The great kitchen was radilily: light- 
ed with the flame crackling up into the broad 
chimney throat; beside, there were tallow can- 
dles flaring here and there on the tables and up 
against the walls. A long table ranged quite 
across the room. The remains of the supper 
had been cleared away, and liquor was set out 
upon it now. The men grew boisterous as the 
drank, some jolly, others quarrelsome, in their 


cups. : 

N Where's the colonel that he doesn’t jiné us?” 
asked one. ‘ Mebbe, though, as he takes none 
0’ the risks, he’ll take none 0’ the good cheer ar- 
terward.” 

“ He’s allers ready to take his share o’ the 
profits,” grumbled another. ‘It’s not fair, [ 
say, him that’s never at hand ’cept when there’s 
a Atvide to be made; it’s not fair he should get 
the lion’s share o’ it all.” 

“Stop there, my good fellow.” The man 
started. There at his back stood the colonel, 
quiet, smiling, but with an angry gleam in his 
eyes. His cold, even tones went on: 

“T think all here understand, though I am 
not often with you, that the part I have as- 
sumed is more arduous, my peril greater and 
more constant, than that of any other member 
of the band. You cannot get along without 
me, my men. My warnin; ve enabled you 
to ward off suspicion and surprises, and my 
watchfulness has brought you rich booty too 
often for me to fear that my services are not 
ra we There, my friends! I don’t want 
to be forced into dwelling upon my own merits. 

“T have come to ask a favor—a personal fa- 
vor to be duly requited. There are ladies in 
the house, and I am sure you will all be willing 
to show the ect due them. Don’t get too 
loud over the bottle, and don’t let anything un- 
pleasant ocecur—no disagreements, you under- 
stand.” 

‘Romantic affair,” murmured the Reverend 
Sprague, who accompanied him in. 
“Young couple—guardian opposed—besought 
the protection of our worthy colonél. Brought 
them here—your humble servant has the hap- 
a ba of uniting the happy pair—young 

aints from excess of joy. Sensitive nature— 
very. The colonel’s quite correct. No noise— 
no brawls, to further try the nerves of the fair 
young bride.” 

“Better get em hitched tighter’n the parson’s 
done it, colonel. I wouldn’t take his say so for 
my That's be lling, Nat 

's because your dove isn’t willing, Nat. 
You'd take her if the could, on any terms.” 
Then a murmur, swelling to a tumult arose. 


“Give us a sight o’ the bride, colonel.” 
“ Let's see the beauty!” ‘‘Here’s to her health 
—bring her on the boards!” ‘The bride! the 
bride!’ 

“Men!” The colonel’s voice rung sharp and 
stern. “Quiet here! The young lady is ill, 
too ill to appear. Moreover, she is under my 
dete er and I demand in consideration for 

er that you conduct yourselves civilly.” 

The murmur rose again. 

“The bridegroom, then.” ‘He's not ill, nor 
under your protection, nyther.” ‘ Let’s see the 
cove!” ‘Trot him out, colonel,” ‘ Fetch along 
the wictim, I say.” 

The demand ended in a shout and continued 
stamping which baffled the colonel’s attempts 
to make himself heard again. He retreated an- 
grily, followed by the shouts of the men, and 
Sprague glided out unobserved by another way 
to intercept him in the hall, 

“ Better let the youngster show himself, colo- 
nel. They’re too far gorie to listen to reason. 
That'll satisfy them, and we'll get the noisy 
ones down to the cave afterward.” 

Another shout came out, and calls for the 
bridegroom. The colonel turned in the direc- 
tion of the little sitting-room, and in a moment 
came facing Mrs. Redesdale. She was pale and 
anxious. 

“They are calling Louis?” 

“ Yes. ” 


‘He must not go—you must not let him go. 
To touch liquor after the excitement he has 
gone through would set him wild.” 

eee i shout and the trample of feet be- 

ond, 
ber: He must show himself, Mirette. Those 
ruffians will be in here if he does not. Your 
fears on that. score are exaggerated to an ex- 
treme.” . 

Just then Louis himself appeared in the pas- 


sage. 

“That tumult must be stopped. Go back to 
Florien, Mrs. Redesdale; she will rouse up ina 
delirium through such a confusion soon. Are 
they calling for me? Come, colonel, I am go- 
in b} 


ome of the louder ones among the men were 
athered about the doorway, but fell back as 
the two appeared. 

Cheers went up, a toast was offered, and 
glasses clinked about the board. 

Louis, sopping forward, uttered a few hearty 
phrases of acknowledgment, and held aloft the 
glass which was passed to him filled to the brim. 

“To your future success, my men. And to 
emphasize the toast, let me first give you a little 
song. 

He broke out into a drinking glee, and the 
rich barytone voice awoke echoes in the far-away 
empty rooms. \ 

It awoke more than echoes, though none in 
the rough crowd could tie it. he mellow 
tone reaching her thrilled like a shock through 
the heart of the girl Jack had called Beauty. 
She sprung up, tottering with the sudden faint- 
ness which came over her. 

And at that moment the song was hushed. 
A = as of defiance, a stampede, a few shots, 
and, high and clear above all, the stern com- 
mand: - ¢ 

“Surrender, in the name of the law!” 

The smugglers were taken entirely unawares. 
They were not armed; they were surrounded 
by superior numbers, overpowered before they 
recovered from their first surprise. A few es- 
caped out of doors and windows; the rest were 
immediately handcuffed and a guard stationed 
over them. 

At the first cry of warning, Louis: sprun 
back into the darkness of the passageway, an 
stood still, waiting an opportunity to gain ‘the 
room where his mother and Florien were’ left 
alone. He could see without being seen the 
sharp, decisive struggle. In a moment’a man 
wearing the navy blue went down, and one of 
the lara eh Nat Grimm, leaped out, just as 
a white face and a mist of floating golden hair 
dawned from the further darkness. 

“Come, Beauty, my gal; all’s not up yet.” 
He had snatched her in his arms, scarcely im- 
<a by her struggles, and her cry rung shrilly 
outi: 

“ Louis! oh, Louis, help!” 

It was over in an instant like a flash. The 
glass, held unconsciously in his tense clasp, its 
contents unspilled, was flung fairly in her cap- 
tor’s face; Louis struck him one blow in which 
all his strength was concentrated, and tore the 
girl’s form from his arms. 

‘*Tsola! Great) God! you here!” 

Simultaneously with the shots and the com- 
mand to surrender, the door of the distant room ~ 
where Florien lay upon a couch scarcely re- 
covered from her swoon, was tried, and yield- 
ing, opened. Mrs. Redesdale glanced around, 
the startled cry which rose to her lips freezing 
there, her face turned gray as ashes. 

She was baffled in the very moment of her 
success. There, already in the room, were’ the 
three men—her husband, the man whose name 
she falsely wore, and Florien’s lover. 

» Aubrey’s voice at her side, Aubrey’s kisses 
upon her pallid cheek, Aubrey’s tears bedewing 
her bright hair, were her awakening from the 
unconsciousness which had mercifully fallen 
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upon her. Before the impetuous lover even the 
long-absent father fell back, but after the first 
shock of surprise, Mrs. Redesdale’s countenance 
—dark with malignity, gleaming with the tri- 
umph of malice—turned toward them. 

‘That is my son’s wife, sir. If you can not 
respect her weakness, her husband will doubt- 
less have satisfaction for the insult,” 

‘Oh, my God!” moaned Florien, shrinking 
away. ‘It is true, Aubrey. They forced me 
to it—they forced me to marry him, but I never 
consented. Can it be a marriage when I was 
not willing?” 

Aubrey sprung up to turn fiercely upon the 
scornfully-smiling woman beyond. 

‘* How dared eat dared you! Oh, but 
you shall bitterly rue all this.” 

Then, while his passionate face was turned to- 
ward her, the door was flung back and Louis 
stood there with Isola’s form snpames in his 
arms. He was white as the colorless face lying 

ainst his breast, and his voice was a hoarse 
whisper. 

‘Mother, is this your work? May Heaven 
curse you as you have ruined us.” 

She shrunk a little before the bitter agony of 
face and voice, but with a glance at Alec Ken- 
yon, who was pressing forward, and a hand put 
out to restrain him, she turned her hard, un- 
flinching gaze to meet that of her son. 

“Another grave opened—the sea gives back 
its dead. My work here is ended, I am afraid. 
My dear son, she is his daughter, Alec Kenyon’s 
daughter by his first. wife, as he will tell you— 
not mine. Since she has the honor of bein; 
your lawful wife, the little ceremony of to-nigh 
can serve as nothing more than a pleasant re- 
membrance, an amusing recollection, the farce 
following the little drama which has ended in a 
preposterously old-fashioned way.” 

In the confusion, the glad excitement, the ex- 
planations following, the baffled schemer slipped 


away. Colonel Marquestone was not among | 
was hurled aside. 


the prisoners taken. - He, with a. few others, 
made his way through the tunnel connecting 
with the cave, and escaped in the smugglers 
boat. It was supposed that she was with them. 
Wickedness is sure to bring its own reward; so, 
though apna rm the fate of these two, 
we may know that it never could be a pleasant 
or a bright one. 

Aunt Deb rejoiced in the task of nursing Flo- 
rien back to perfect health. 

Bitterly did Louis Kenyon regret the he 
had taken in his mother’s plot, but Isola, for- 
giving and loving, would not listen to his self- 
reproaches, and had her reward in his idola- 
trous worship of her. Alec Kenyon could not 
give up his daughter. So, in enjoying the 
wealth of which he has come to be the possessor. 
he has taken the young couple for a prolo 
pos in Italy. And Louis is winning famo 
with his brush, with the one strong love of his 
life as his truest inspiration. 


A. little company of three gathered in Miss 
Deb’s lor, and Miss Deb herself visible 
throush the open door, wearing a softer visage 
than of old, and speaking more gently, but in 
other ways unchanged! r. Redesdale by the 
table, lost in the contents of the papers just 
brought in. Beside the open window, Florien 
and Aubrey talking together. 

‘*So soon, Aubrey?” she answered somethi 
of his. ‘‘Weare both so young; we can wai 
along time yet.” 

“‘So soon, indeed; and all the chances of 
losing you, from midnight elopements to bold 
abductions in open day! Weare young, and [ 
am glad that we are. It will give us the more 
time fo live our lives out together. Is it yes, 

orry: 

She hesitated, and the paper which had shad- 
ed. pare “others face Lard down. hea 

@ presumptuous young puppy a 
his business, Florin. After ane witticint my 
daughter for eighteen years past, [ shall surely 
claim her for the eighteen to come.” 

She threw a startled glance toward him, and 
then turned back to drop her hand into that of 
her lover. 

“Yowll have to take Aubrey, too, papa. 
a orgs years, indeed! It’s yes, Aubrey.” 

ut, after all, it was early winter before the 
wedding came to pass, not midsummer as he 
had na Never a fairer bride wore the 
orange wreath! never a happier heart beat un- 
der fabulously priceless satins and laces! never 
a prouder, tenderer husband than Aubrey 
proved himself 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lynne were at the wed- 

. And eyen then, loving his wife as he 

y did, acknowledging the te for 
the better she had accomplished in him, Walter 
could not quite repress a sigh at the remem- 
brance of what ‘‘ might have been.” For Ger- 
ry’s undisturbed happiness let us hope she did 
not suspect it. 

Eccentric Walter Lynne, the elder, was there 
too, and he found an opportunity to press a 
packet into Gerry’s hand, as he said: 

“ Wedding gift, Genie never gave you one. 
Just remembered—glad I did, You look un- 


commnonly like your grandmother, to-day, my 
ear, 
The little packet was a deed of gift of his own 


handsomely-furnished house. They took up 
their abode there, as he intimated his desire, and 
| now a Walter of the third generation makes the 
old house ring with his merry shouts, and Mr. 
Lynne, senior, no longer bewails the disadvan- 
tage of being rich without worthy heirs, 
THE END, 


(Commenced in Number Four.) 
Hand, Not Heart; 


THE DOUBLE BETROTHAL. 


BY WM. MASON TURNER, M.D. 


CHAPTER XX XI—ConTINvED, 
The writing, which stood out so plainly, and 
at which all stared, read thus: 


“Tam displeased at Agnes and her willful conduct, 
and such conduct! Can I forget it? Never, so hel 
me heaven! She disobeyed me in aslight command. 
Would she not have done the same, whatever that 
command had been? Sf. Clair, my brother, is | 
needy. Shall he have my property, allowing, as he | 
may see fit, bce! to 54 willful daughter? Yes, 
this seems good; and yet, Agnes, ire she is my | 
daughter! No—no! by heavens! I'll not disinherit 
her! It would be monstrous! She shall not remem- 
ber with fear and hate her still doting father. 

“JOHN ARLINGTON,” 

The room was gamer os confusion, and cries 
resounded, high and threatening. And then 
again the voice of the showman, ringing clear 
and stern above the din, was heard; | 

‘Now, friends, gaze on the tableau, and 
watch the door!” 

Instantly the room was aglow with flashing | 
lights, suddenly lit, and then the green curtain 


A ghastly picture was presented. Within a 
glass case, the light streaming full upon it, | 
were the withered remains of a dead man—a 
per & sticking in his breast! 

‘o the one side of this stood a large chest, 
opened; gold in heaps and massive plate were 
glittering within it. On top, in large letters, on 
a piece of pasteboard, the words, JOHN ARLING- 
TON’S FORTUNE! 

With another wild cry, St. Clair Arlington 
turned, and avoiding the door, which he knew 
to be guarded, he dashed through the window, | 
eet haa sash and all with him. He was in- 
stantly followed by Delaney Howe. 

Some of the sheriffs, who were in the room in 
disguise, sprung through the door, and darted 
in pursuit. But all trace was quickly lost, 
though they did not give up the chase, 

It was now between eleven and _ twelve 
over, and the moon was shining brilliantly 

own. 

A man crept along the plain, glancing about 
him in every direction. Suddenly he paused. 
Not twenty yards from him was the dark 
Shadow! The man trembled, and turned as to 
fly. But at that moment, pale and dim before 
him; rose a white figure, standing facing the 
Shadow. It was waying its arms sadly to and 
fro, and the Shadow e the same movement. 

‘he man looked steadily at the figure; he 
slowly drew a pistol, cocked it, and muttered: 

“ Be you man, devil or ghost, [’'ll try you!” 

As he spoke he quickly extended his arm, and 

uulled the trigger of the deadly weapon. 
‘aint flash of light illumined the gloom, then a 
sharp report rung out; then a long, low wail 
penis on the night-air, and the white figure, 

inging up its arms, reeled away. 

“My God! my God! what have I done!” ex-' 
claimed the man, in an agonized voice. ‘ That 
yoice—that voice! Ha! well met, St. Clair Ar- 
lington!” he suddenly a a@ man rushed by 
him, ‘‘ you brought me to this—you have rui 
me—you have dyed my hands in blood and the 
reckoning hour has come!” 

‘*Back! back, Delaney Howe! I am mad! 
And—” he could say no more, for, at that mo- 
ment, the other sprung upon him. 

Then ensued a desperate struggle, but St. 
Clair Arlington was no match for the frenzied 
man who clutched him. 

Back, back, Delaney Howe pressed him; and, 
at 1 ih, the struggling men stood on the verge 
of the dreadful pit, which had so long held its 
dark secret. 

A moment more and a bright blade flashed in 
the air, then it descended, driven by the full 
force of ey Howe’s arm, and St. Clair 
Arlington, with a gurgling fell back- 
ward, lifeless, into the dark hole. 

Rela’: Howe paused not, but dashed along. 
On he fled. He looked not behind him, and 
then he stood in the dark woods. He plunged in 


heedless of briers and obstructions. In ten 
minutes he s at the entrance of the cave; 
then he entered. He knew the and he 


ped his way on. At length he reached the 
oor; in a moment he had o 
tered, He paused; he heard the sound of nanty 
breathing as of men sleeping. A grim smile 


ned it, and en- | 
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crept over his face. Quietly he stole in, and 
felf around him, He soon found what he was 
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seeking; it was a bag, and it sent forth a me- 
tallic ring as he handled it. 

“He turned at once, and, setting a heavy 
spring on the outside, be cautiously remoyed the 
key from the lock, sprung outside, and, hurling 
the door to, he hurried away. 

He cared not for the low cries that rung after 
him. He was fleeing, and time was precious to 


The door at the mansion was suddenly hurled 
sm, and a white-faced woman—her hair di- 
sheveled, her dress torn, her eyes staring wildly, 
her limbs failing beneath her, fell into the hall. 

“For God’s sake! Come—Dora—is. dying!” 
and she sunk in a swoon. 

And Clavis Warne, now undisguised, stood 
there. By his side was the long-missing old 
mses, crazy Noon—the servant of old John Ar- 


m. 
th of them heard the words which Agnes 
ad spoken. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ANGELS’ WINGS, 


A STRANGE and terrible scene was that pre- 
sented one hour after the events as occurring in 
the last: chapter. 

The time, midnight; the place, the humble 
home of the widow Howe. 

Reclining in a chair, her face pale as the 
whitest marble, her soft eyes, fading and almost 
lusterless, raised on high, her spotless garments 
bathed in a ruby tide of her life’s blood, welling 
from her side, sat Dora Howe. 

Her left hand was clutched tight in that of 
Clavis Warne, who, with agonized face, tear- 
dimmed eye, and bursting heart, knelt by her 
side, his knees on the floor. 

The kind-hearted physician of the village held 
her right hand—his sensitive finger on the flick- 
ering pulse, flashing swiftly away. 

The man of science had done all that lay in 
the power of earthly remedies, but he could not 
stanch the flowing tide. A deep artery, far be- 
yond his reach, had been severed, All human 
aid was unavailable, 

Before the dying girl, and the kneeling, 
stricken man, stood the man of God—the same 
who had officiated at the marriage scene of four 
hours since. This time, too, he held an open 
book in his hand. His fatherly face was wet 
with falling tears. 

Lying on the bed, motionless as death, was 
the poor heart-broken mother. Near her, upon 
her knees, her glorious golden hair in wild dis- 
array, her head propped up on the bed, was 

es. 
he was prayin ! 

The stricken girl in the chair closed her eyes 
for a moment, and her lips murmured faintly to 
herself, Then she aroused herself and glanced 
around her, Her breath was fearfully rapid. 

“Brandy! brandy! doctor!” she m: Coren | 
have something—something to say !—I—I—must 


say it!” 

W ithout a word the physician reached out 
and took a wine-glass, containing the stimulant, 
from the ie oy oe He piasse it to the lips 
of the girl. She k deeply. 

A moment or so of stifling silence passed. Sud- 
denly the girl raised her drooping head. 

AS Listens friends. I—I—have my reason pepo 
now! One winter night, a year this night— 
old John Arlington came across the bridge and 
entered the plain. He had been drinking. He 
was followed by two men, walking some dis- 
tance aj I was out that night, wandering! 
wandering !—for ‘ma soul was at unrest—and— 
and—but I must hurry—my sands are fast 
running! .... The old man stumbled — 
The one behind him hastened up. Thena pisto! 
shot rung in the air. Old John Arlington fell. 
The man rushed up to him, and leaned down. 
At that moment the other, who had lingered 
behind, ranup. A struggle ensued, but the last 
comer was more powerful; he flung his antag- 
onist to the ground. And then he said, wicloos- 
ly: ‘Vl ena you! With that, he drove a knife 
into the still breathing body of the old man. 
Oh! God... . . They rifled his body—and then 
one of them went for a pick and a spade, and 
they buried the old man under the snow—under 
the hard earth! I heard the voices; I knew the 
men. They were St. CLatR ARLINGTON—and 
and oh! God!—my poor brother, DELANEY. 
Then another figure vapecnnee It was poor old 
Crazy Noon. ey at him, and he fell, too! 
I then fled. And, my friends, J always went to 
the spot, and mourned over the old man—went 
there when the moon was shining—on the 14th! 
Fora infatuation led me thither, and— 
and—I e the Shadow /—I dared not tell the 
horrible tale—for my ons dear brother would 
have been indanger. But, the time has come— 


' and—and—ah! God—he has murdered me! But 
| —but—kind friends, harm him not! He knew 


not it was I!” 

She paused. The red blood was still Perrine 
profusely from the terrible wound. A col 
aloddan pean! over her frame, She suddenly 
ps A 


ren now—now—Clavis—darling — idolized 
Clavis—are you ready?” and she pressed his 
hand tenderly. 
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HAND, NOT HEART. 


A great sob burst from Clavis Warne’s bosom ; 
but he bowed his head and then looked up. 

The young man, still kneeling, took both her 
hands in his, and bowed his head to the minister 
to proceed. 

hen ensued a wondrous solemn scene. 
awe-inspirin: y 
Warne and Dora Howe were united at last. 

A wild, exultant fire for a moment gleamed in 
the eyes of the dying girl, a heavenly smile 
lighted up her seraphic features, and she mur- 
mured, ina voice just audible: 

“ At last! At Last! Kiss me, Clavis—my 
HUSBAND!” 

Then her head went down slowly upon his 
shoulder, the dark, clustering masses falling 
wildly upon his bosom. 

A moment, and the physician said, in a voice 
that aes preternaturally solemn: 

le 


A lon low, heart-bursting wail broke from 
Clavis Warne’s bosom. 

A holy silence settled in the death-chamber, 

The air was fanned by the sweep of angels’ 
wings. 


The 


L’ENVOI TO THE READER. 

There is but little now to say; that we will 
tell briefly. 

Old crazy Noon corroborated all that was told 
by poor Dora Howe, and added that the mur- 
derers had flung his body into the creek. He 
reyived with the shock, crawled out upon the 
ice, and dragged himself to the mansion, where, 
watching his opportunity, he crept in and se- 
creted himself in the garret. 

Gradually he had recovered. Knowing many 
of the old secret passages with which the house 
was filled, he readily managed to get out and 
obtain food. He was the shadowy shape about 
the house—the person who had taken’ the mem- 
orandum-book from Delaney Howe’s vest-bosom ; 
also the scrap; and the one who had made the 
mysterious noises about the mansion. He it 
was, too, who had written the letters to Clavis 
Warne. Heit was who, away back in one of 
the “ visions,” had helped his old master to bury 
the treasure. 

zine pam on. Noting, was heard of De- 
laney Howe—and at the end of one year, Agnes 
obtained a regular divorce, 

Eighteen months from the night of that death- 
bed wedding scene, there was another marriage 
—a very quiet one, at the mansion. Agnes and 
Clavis were at last united in holy wedlock. 

The: poor old mother—the Widow Howe— 
rapidly followed her unfortunate daughter to the 
grave, dying of a broken heart. 

Mother and daughter were both buried in the 


ceremony was over, and Clayis | 


little Padroon Cemetery, and a monument was | 


in time erected over each, by Clavis Warne and 
his loving wife. These two often went within 
and shed silent tears, and cast beautiful immor- 
telles gre the stone which marked the resting- 
place of the pure-hearted, virgin wife. 

Years rolled away. Once on a tour to the 
continent, Clavis Warne stood with his wife 
upon his arm, on the steps of St. Peter’s, in 

me. As the two watched the evolutions of a 
battalion of the Pontifical Zouaves, suddenly 
Agnes caught ae of a face in the ranks. She 
shuddered wildly, and slipping her arm more 
closely in that of her husband, drew him away 
into the holy quiet of the great cathedral. 

Despite the wear and tear of years—despite 
the ravenous leech of remorse preying upon his 
heart—despite the gaudy uniform covering his 

rson—Agnes knew the face and figure to be 

hose of DELANEY Hower! 

But, he saw them not. 

A few years after this, one cold winter morn- 
ing, following a stormy night, the dead body of 
a man, half covered with the be drapery of 
snow, was found lying, stark and stiff, upon the 
broad stone over Dora Howe's grave. 

Though time had changed his features, yet 
one glance was sufficient to let all who looked 
know that it was the erring brother, come home 


to die. 

The terrible cave secret, two blackened skele- 
tons—at last came to light. But none knew of 
ie terrible ending of the ‘ Buccaneers of the 

n. 

Clavis Warne and Agnes live to this day in the 
old mansion, and crazy Noon is still bodys-er- 
vant to the new master. 

And now, reader, not good-by, but au revoir! 

THE END. 


Lilian Adelaide Neilson, 


Wirn most readers and scholars it is a matter 
of regret that so few of the interesting and in- 
structive conversations held with prominent 
people are lost. What great poets, painters 
sculptors, inventors, capitalists, travelers, and 
statesmen say upon the subjects with which 
they are familiar is always eagerly read; but in 
this respect the statesmen, or rather the politi- 
cians, have a monopoly in public attention, and 
are, as a rule, of the feast tnportance. Public 
favorites have thousands of admirers who haveno 
opportunity of personal acquaintance, and these 

rers are always anxious to know how far 
and in what ways their favorites are human 


like themselves. Printed conversations with 
them throw in a flood of light where there was 
nothing but mere conjecture, and satisfy in 


good egree the deprivation of actual knowl- 
edge, 
There is no more a: able and pleasant per- 


son in private life than Miss Neilson—no one 
who is more charming than she in a circle of 
friends, Envy and malice are among the legal 
inheritances of those who strike fortune and 
fame from the hand of fate, and Miss Neilson 
has had her share; but in addition she has the 
reputation, fixed and solid, of being the bright- 
est and most beautiful of the impersonators of 
Shakspeare’s younger heroines, and the person- 
alesteem and admiration of all honored by her 
acquaintance, What a person says on general 
subjects who fills so large a place in public life 
who contributes so much to the amusement of 
the people, will be read with pleasure, even 
though so free from anything like mere gossip 
as the following. The subject was Shakspeare 
and his dramatic family, with Romeo and Juliet 
in the foreground: 

‘And what is love?” was asked Miss Neilson. 

“Ttis a true definition,” she ie ae “to say 
that love is only a desire of the reautiful, and 
the guide to it is found in beauty of counte- 
nance and mind. Let me read you this sonnet 
of Shakspeare’s: 
‘Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 


| Which alters when it alteration finds, 


Or bends with the remover to remove; 
Oh, no; it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark 

Whose worth 's unknown, though his hight be 

taken. 

Loye’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom, 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ nor no man ever loved.’” 

“Ts Romeo designed as an exhibition of a man 
in love?” 

“No. He is peipenbe rather as an unlucky 
man—as one who is always unfortunate. The 

y commences with a silly quarrel between 

the servants of the rival houses, with which he 
has aig, an ipa to do, yet suffers in con- 
sequence. Haste seems to be his leading char- 


acteristic, and haste, as.a rule, leads to misfor- 


tune—his in taking en, culminating in his 
own and Juliet’s death.” * 

‘But how would you compare Romeo and 
Juliet with others similarly celebrated?” 

‘“'They must always have the first place amo’ 
the love stars of the world. The love of Petrarc 
and Laura, compared with that of Romeo and 
Juliet, was as frosty as the Alps. Petrarch was 
evidently more in love with his poetry than with 
Laura, and in the love of Abelard and Heloise 
there is a coarse passion displayed, never seen in 
that of Romeo and Juliet.” 

‘As contrasted with Juliet’s, how would you 
estimate the character of Isabella?” 

*‘One is an illustration of love, the other of 
principle.” | 

‘* But, Isabella being a nun—” 

“Oh, yes, she is a nun, but all Shakspeare’s 
monks and nuns are worthy of their calling. 
They never say or do anything which disgraces 
their church. All the better authorities, among 
them Schlegel, consider the characcer of Isabella 
wad Grice whos aremeiaepetpeaha pach tek 

ce, when I was play: © par - 

chester, En, land, I had Seabhed the passage in 
rebuking Claudio, 

‘Is it not a kind of incest 

To take life from thine own sister’s shame?’ 
when a woman rose up in the audience and ex- 
citedly exclaimed: ‘ Yes, it is; it is, Don’t 
do it!” 

“Did you ever know of an actress leaving the 
stage to enter a cloister?” 

““T do not know that I ever heard of such an 


nee, 

‘On the other hand did you ever hear of a 
nun leaving a convent to become an actress?” 

“There was So ee Catalina, Her career 
is nearly a case in point. She was a woman 
much more indebted to birth than to fortune, 
and was designed for the church; but during 
her novitiate the superior quality of her voice 
was discovered, the idea of her taking the yail 
abandoned, and, being fitted for the stage, she 
made her first ap ance at the Haymarket 
Theater, London, in, I think, 1806.” 

“ Reference to that theater reminds me, Miss 
Neilson, to ask Mes something about London 
theaters, their old history, ete. 

“T can hardly tell you much just now that 
would be interesting; but while playing my en- 
ge ments at the Walnut-street Theater, Phila- 

hia, the oldest in America, I often thought 
of don theaters. There is, for instance, the 
Theater Royal, Drury Lane; it is not known 
when or by whom it was buili. Tt was original- 


*There isa remarkable illustration of this princi- 
ple in the case of Mr. William Felix Munster, ax ex- 
member of the British Parliament, who, supposing 
his young bride had perished in the flames of the 
Southern Hotel, committed suicide by blowing out 
his brains, he not been in such haste he would 
have met her alive and uninjured. 


theater was built by Rich, and was opened with 
Congreve’s ‘Way of the World,’ somewhere 
about 1782. The first grand performance of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ took place near 1850, Barry 
and Mrs, Cibber ap} nie 4 in Covent Garden 
and Garrick and is ellamy at Drury 
Lane. The King’s Theater or Italian Opera 
House was opened about 1700 with Congreve’s 
‘Love for Love.’ Later the English Opera 
House and the Pantheon were built. Sadlers’ 
Wells, a very old theater, took its name from a 
medicinal spring on the ground. Then there is 
Astley’s Amphitheater, (Surrey ;) the Adelphi, 
Olympic, Royal Coburg, the Princesses, the 
Queen’s, and many smaller places where enter- 
tainments are given, but those mentioned are 
the oldest, and all of them have an interesting 
history.” 

** And now, Miss Neilson, about Shakspeare’s 
ladies—how, in a word, would you characterize 
them?” 

“Tt would take a volume to classify them. 
Each and every one is a different creation, and 
their characters illustrate peculiar comparisons 
of mind and force. In the character of Desde- 
mona we see a powerful illustration of conjugal 
devotion, and the bps sympathy is exci 
for her sorrowfulfate, In Isabella’s is displayed 
a high-souled principle; in Juliet’s an enthusias- 
tic love; in Constance is seen the highest forms 
of maternal agony; in Margaret of Anjou the 
sternest energies of our sex; in Katharine the 
completeness of resignation; in Rosalind wit 
and romance; in Cleopatra the beginning and 
end of coquetry; in Imogen an affection that is 
deathless; In Ophelia the fate of a broken heart 
and a maddened brain; in Cordelia’s character 
we have the beautiful lesson of filial obedience; 
in Miranda’s, innocence; sweetness in that of 
Anne Page, and a playful freedom in that of 
Jessica, In all Shakspeare shows a true appre- 
ciation of female excellence, and he makes them 
talk and act like true women.” 

‘What is the inference?” 

‘“A perfectly natural one—that Sh re 
was in this regard far ahead of the ancients. 
They, for the most part, dealt with what is de- 
rogatory to women, hateful in their character. 
It is true that Antigone is tender and unremit- 
ting in care of her blind father, and Alcestis 
urges that her own life be taken to preserve 
that of her husband; but such lights as these are 
on the dark background of the crimes and pas- 
sions of Clytemnestra, Medea, Phedra and 
Jocasta, A book would be necessary to explain 
all this.” 

“Let me ask what advice } i would give to 
ladies who aspire to enter the profession as 
stars?” 

“By ladies, of course you mean those whose 
young lives haye not been identified with the 
stage. Well, I would advise them to read in 
‘Daniel Deronda’ the advice on this sub 
en to Gwendolen by Herr Klesmer. ere is 
nothing better in print, yet the profession is 
open to all comers, and trie talent is welcomed 
by true artists. . 

In course of the conversation Miss Neilson 
made many pleasant allusions to American 
theaters and audiences, and gave many ora 
compliments to contemporary artists; and in 
allusion to the future she spoke of the hard work 
yet proposed for herself, and of the studies she 
designs in the severer roles of Cleopatra, Lady 
Macbeth, etc. JoHn COLONNA, 


t giv- 


Miss Langmaid’s Antecedents, 


BY HENRI MONTCALM, 


Frep East and I were at school and college 
together. I suppose I would do almost anything 
for Fred East. Consequently, when he came 
into my office (I had just been admitted to the 
bar of my native State) and asked my assistance 
in a certain very delicate matter, [ promised 
to do what I could for him as a matter of 


course. 

“Tm afraid we are going to have trouble out 
home,” Fred began, pu the case before me. 
‘““You see, some time ago, Jennie ”—(Jennie was 
Fred’s wifo; they lived with Fred’s father at the 
old East homestead) —“ she hired a egovernees for 
the children. We never liked her after the first. 
She didn’t seem * Sean up to her business, to be- 
gin with; and then she showed herself, after 
awhile, to be not exactly a lady. There was 
something loud about her which we did not no- 
tice at and she had not been with 
us three months before my wife and I. 
we agreed we'd better get Td of her. But 
we no sooner announ this determination 
than the old gentleman puts his foot down 
and says she nt budge an inch as long as 
she chooses to do us the oar to stay with us 
—that she is a model of a woman, a perfect an- 
gel, and that he loves her with all his soul, and 


will marry her, and no questions asked if she 
will have him.” 

** And is she willing to take him?’ IT asked. 

“Willing! Yes, and jump at the chance. 
Indeed I’ve no doubt that’s what she came 
there for. She is some adventuress from the 
city here.” 

“ When is the wedding to come off?’ 

‘Pye persuaded the old man to wait a month. 
At the end of that time he will certainly marry 
her unless I can prove to him there is something 
wrong about her. What I want you to do is to 
come down and stay a day or two and see if 
you can make her out. You are a lawyer, and 
maybe can find out something. Come, down 
Saturday and stay as long as youcan. . I'll meet 
you at the station,” 

As we drove up the carriage road of the East 
homestead that next Saturday afternoon, I 
could hardly blame Miss Eugenia Langmaid 
(that was the governess’ name) for wishing to 
become its mistress. 

It was one of the most beautiful country seats 
Iever saw. Fred’s father and wife received me 
as cordially’as ever. The former was.a stately, 
white-haired old man, always full of sociability 
and good cheer, and now with afire in his eye 
anda vigor. in his movements which I had not 
seen in him for a long time. 

Mrs. Fred was a pretty little fair-skinned wo- 
man fully in sympathy with her husband, and 
understanding porieouly, the object of my visit. 
rad Langmaid did not seem to be about just 
then. 

Wandering alone in the shrubbery toward 
sunset, I first saw the governess herself. Un- 
perceived by her, I. stood watching her. for 
some moments, really astonished to see a wo- 
man so different from what Fred had led me 
to expect. She was tall and dark—not beau- 
tiful according to any recognized standard of 
beauty, yet wonderfully attractive, I thought 
—what the French call seduisante. I could 
not wonder Mr. East; had falleninlove with her; 
and I could not for the life of me discern the 
“air of an_adventuress,” which Fred had dis- 
covered. I wason the point of stepping for- 
ward and addressing her, when she. turned sud- 
denly, without seeing me, and went off by the 
main path toward the house. Shortly after, a 
very surprising event took place. I came up 
the walk toward'the front piazza, where were 
standing the entire family, including Miss Lang- 
maid, whose back was toward me, so that she 
did not see-me at all. As I mounted the steps 
Mrs, Fred turned to her and said: 

“Miss Langmaid, let, me introduce our friend, 
Mr. Euston.” 

I stood in the full sunset. light within a few 
feet of them. At Mrs, East’s words the goy- 
erness turned easily toward me and raised her 
eyes—and very beautiful eyes they were, I re- 
member. But, no sooner did they fall upon me 
than she started forward, then suddenly covered 
her face with her hands and fell fainting to the 
floor; 'The)old man gave me a suspicious glance, 


then’ bent over her prostrate form and seized her | 


hand. She was taken indoors at once, and I did 
not see her in that night. 

As for her faintin at sight of me, I was quite 
unable to account for it. I had never seen the 
lady before in all my life nor she me, ._Why she 
should faint at seeing me was a mystery I could 
not solve, and I had so little difficulty in accept- 
ing her own explanation of it the next morning 
(when she met me quite calmly), that before the 
week was out I had almost forgotten the occur- 
rence. She had been quite unwell the day be- 
fore, she said, and Iso nearly resembled a very 
dear friend of hers who was dead, that seeing 
me all at once had startled and overcome 

er. 

I did not find out much either for or against 
Miss Langmaid’s respectability during the few 
days I remained with the East family; and all 
the while I failed to see oy ema loud or un- 
ladylike in her. I thought her a very charm- 
ing woman, and was half inclined to fall in love 
with her myself. E 

But I did discover something in her manner to 
which Fred evidently had reference, but which, 
it seemed to me, he misunde . From a 
certain air of restraint which she assumed 
when, on one occasion, I ventured some in- 
quiry as to her past life, and from a certain 

flash that flew into her eyes whenever so- 
ciety and society distinctions were mentioned 
or insisted upon, I somehow or other felt con- 
vinced that Miss Langmaid had a story, and by 
no means a pleasant one, which she was hiding 
from the world; and more than that, she had 
some time or another been brought to bay by 
the world, and compelled to fight the society 
into which she now sought entrance. Whether 
this story involved guilt on her part, whether 
there was anything in it which should put an 
end to the proposed marriage, of course I could 
not say; but I felt that her story ought, to be 
known. Yet, as far as that story was concerned 
I went away from Mr. East’s at the week’s en 
no wiser than I came, feeling certain that the 
wedding would come off atthe month’s end in 
spite of anything Fred or his wife could do. 

Tt was by the strangest coincidence I ever 


knew that 2 clew to Miss Langmaid’s past was | 


put into my hand immediately. 


je ee 


Only a few days after my visif to the East 
homestead, I was called to Buffalo on business. 
and when about to return, haying just secured 
my berth for the night, as I stood in the Erie 
depot, all at once I felt a hand laid with no light 
weight upon my shoulder, and a gruff voice 
saying: 

Well, my friend, we’ve got you at last, have 
we? Quite a little chase you’ve given us.” 

It did not take long to assure me that my 
name was Antoine Leclerq, that I was sup- 
posed to be a Frenchman, that I had committed 

orgery at Louisville some weeks since—where, 
by the way, I had never been in my life—and 
that I was now under arrest. 

The only approsch to truth in the whole story 
was as to my agg oe’ My mother was of 
French descent. Evidently the detective had 
taken me for another man; but of course I had 
no difficulty, being well acquainted in Buffalo, 
in establishing my identity and obtaining my 
release at once. 

As I was about to part company with my pro- 
fessional friend, he said: 

‘Well, if you’re not Leclerq, you look enough 
like him to be his brother. I’ve had hands on 
him once, and I could have sworn you were he. 
I never knew so strong a resemblance.” 

It was certainly very strange, and a sudden 
thought struck me. 

“Do you know anything of this Antoine Le- 
bar past life?” I asked. 

“Not much,” answered the officer. ‘‘He 
has been in Louisyille for two or three years 
—came there from Pittsburg where, I believe, 
he was a prominent witness in a murder trial 
and confessed to having ag ane: himself. It 
was his testimony that all but convicted the 
woman (the prisoner was a lady), when, upon 


he contradicted his own testimony 
ank, and, somehow, the woman got 


the trial. ye 
You would find it all on the 

I took a note of the date, and bidding my 
new friend adieu, took the next train, not for 
home, but for Pittsburg. \ I had not only a hope 
but what almost amounted to a conviction, tha‘ 
I had been taken for» Antoine Leclerq once be- 
fore in my life, viz.,on the night I was _intro-’ 
duced to Miss Langmaid. And more. than this. 
I felt sure of finding, sooner or later, that that 
lady had been on trial for murder in the courts 
of Pittsburg in the year of grace eighteen 
seventy— 

From the court records and from the old clerk 
I gleaned the following poe of a story 
in which I felt sure that Miss Langmaid was the 
leading character. The case was that of the 
State vs. Josephine Digby. Mr. Leroy Digby 
had been a merchant, whose business was in a 
very mixed condition. His wife was a young 
woman, and beautiful, more than thirty years 
his junior. There was no doubt, from the vari- 
ous evidence in the case, that Digby had treated 
her bernie He not only deprived his wife, 
in every possible way, of her freedom, but con- 
stantly treated her with positive cruelty, and 
in a thousand ways made life to her; as his wife, 
miserable. 

I felt inmy heart that I could hardly blame 
her, whatever she was, for taking the law into 
her own hands and ridding herself of him, as I 
could not doubt, from the evidence, she had 
done. It seems that Digby had been slightly 
ill for a week, and then all at once he was 
found one morning dead, and a post-mortem 
examination revealed the fact that he had died 
of poison. There was circumstantial evidence 
in abundance that pointed to the wife as the 
murderer, yet it would hardly have convicted 
her but for the additional testimony of one 
man, Antoine Leclerg, who had been, as it turn- 
ed out, an unsuccessful suitor of the lady, who 
swore positively that he accidentally saw Mrs. 
Digby prepare and administer the fatal draught. 
He was an intimate of Mr. Digby’s and _con- | 
stantly at the house during his illness. AJ this | 
together would beyond a doubt have hung | 
the woman had not Leclerq, at the last mo- 
ment, as the detective had said, contradict- 
ed_ his own testimony, giving his hatred of the 
lady as a reason for his. false evidence. _How 
he was prevailed upon to do this, I never 
learned nor does it matter. Suffice it to say 
that though there seemed no room for doubt 
that the woman was guilty, yet technically it 
could not be proven, and the judge so charged 
the jury that they could not do otherwise than 
acquit her. But she left the court-room amid 
hisses and groans—not a person far or_near 
who had heard of the case but believed her 

ilty. From the description I obtained of 

rs. Digby I made no doubt that she and 
Eugenia Langmaid were the same person; and 
armed with these facts, I proceeded straight 
home and-down to the East house. 

I had formed a plan of my own in the mat- 
ter, and I was therefore glad, upon my ar- 
rival, to find no one at home except Miss Z- 
maid. As gently,as I might, for I pitied the 
woman, I made her aware first how much I 
knew of her previous history. Contrary tomy 
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.once and threw herself upon my mercy, 
few heartrending sentences she assured me that 
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expectation, she admitted the whole story at 
na 


she had been innocent of that terrible crime, 
and that her husband had been poisoned through 
a mistake of his own. Then she went on with 
sobs and tears.to tell me how this awful charge 
had ruined her life for her—a life that had never 
been too happy even before she sold herself to 
the brute who had sought her—how no one 
would believe in her innocence, and how she 
had at last given up the fearful struggle against 
the world and sought under a new name to re- 
gain among strangers the position she had lost 
among friends. Finally she threw herself upon 
the grass at my feet, and, clinging to my knees 

besought. me not to betray her and as § her of 
this only chance of a Lag She assured me 
again and again that she really loved Mr. East, 

and knowing that he idolized her, she felt that 
she could make him happy if only I would not 
reveal her story. 

Of course it was impossible for me to do as she 
wished. I could in honor do no less than lay her 
story before the old man; then, if he chose to 
believe her, I had nothing further to do in the 
matter. I besought her to take that task upon 
herself—to go to him, tell him all, and ae he m 
his love and kindness. If she could not do this, 
I said, I must tell him myself. 

She arose and looked sadly at me a moment. 
“No,” she said, ‘He would believe me at first, 
but the rest of them hate me, and when they 
brought him the evidence he would believe, too. 
It’s of no use, Mr. Euston. I will go away at 
once, Only, promise me that you will not let 
them know,” and she put out her beautiful hand 
tome. “I would like him never to know it. 
And here, this moment, alone with you and my 
God, I swear to you T never poisoned Lero: 
Digby.” And gazing upon her as she stood wit 
her hand in mine and her eyes raised to heaven, 
looking loyelier far than any woman I had ever 
seen—for that moment, at least, I fully believed 
her. And even now, as I think of it, [hardly 
doubt her. As for her story, I never told it be- 
fore.to anyone. 
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